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nen played in it. But preeminently it establishes a Whistler who 
always persist as a legend and an inspiration. Mr. Laver is the 
bnent young British critic and poet, connected with the Victoria 
Albert Museum of London. Jllustrated, $5.00. 
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A Suorr History oF Juuia, dy Isa Gienn, 
Knopf. 

Vacaponps, dy Knut Hamsun, tr. 5y EuGENE 
Gay-Tirrt, Coward-McCann, 

Stayinc wiTH Rexations, Rose Macautay, 
Liveright. 

Cakes anp ALE, 4y W. SomerseT Maucuam, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

ANGEL Pavement, 4y J. B. Priesttey, Harpers. 

Memoirs oF AN INFANTRY OFFicER, Jy SIEG- 
FRIED Sassoon, Coward-McCann. 

Puitippa, 4y ANNE Dovuctas Sepcwick, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Mosaic, 4y G. B. Srern, Knopf. 

Tue Birrer Tea or Genera YEN, by GRACE 
ZaRinG STONE, Bobbs-Merrill. 


EFORE anything is said of the new 

novels, some acknowledgment must be 
made of pleasure conferred by smaller pieces 
of fiction. This has been a prosperous year for 
the short story, if not for some other things. 
Following Mrs. Parker’s Laments for the 
Living have come Mr. Galsworthy’s On 


Forsyte ?Change, Mrs. Wharton’s Certain 
People, and Zona Gale’s Bridal Pond, all of 


them showing in some form what these writ- 
ers can do at their best. Timothy’s Narrow 
Squeak, the most robust of the “apocryphal 
Forsyte tales,” as Mr. Galsworthy calls them, 
would alone justify the binding in of this 
latest volume between the Victorian and the 
modern sections in his human comedy. Mrs. 
Wharton has never written a more effective 
short story than “After Holbein.” There isn’t 
a slack page in it—or a loose end. Not so 
much can be claimed for most of the novels 
on this list. Nearly all their authors have pre- 
viously done better—in several cases, with 
early works. Is it because technique in fiction is 
less important or less exacting than in music or 
the drama that untutored novelists seem more 
often than playwrights or composers of quar- 
tets or symphonies to make a fine showing? 
HERE are passages of sympathetic in- 
sight and well-told incidents in Mrs. 
Sedgwick’s Philippa but scarcely enough to 
offset the fact that the theme is so stated at 
the beginning as to make the working out too 
predictable to take hold of the imagination. 
With Cakes and Ale the situation—a new 


sort of scandalous “triangle” \ th three ng 
elists as the main characters—is the 4, 
Though much is told of their behavior 
that of their ladies, one never gets a comy) 
view of them. As a study of situation with 
development of character, it might have a 
an admirable short story. Mosaic is too studi 
too austere a name for Miss Stern’s continy 
tion of the fortunes of the all-Fyy, pe 
Jewish family introduced and more happ 
pictured in The Matriarch. Miss Stern j 
become an adept in portraying exuberag 
dominating women and in describing cak 
and ale after lavish Viennese recipes. VM 
has all the gusto that her readers count up 
though less control than could have }: 
hoped for. Isa Glenn’s Short History of Md 
is more persuasive and maintains, if jt 4 
not greatly advance, the reputation gained| 
Southern Charm. It is a restrained draw 
of a restrained woman shown against a bad 
ground of Georgian manners, Nordic aq 
Negro. Her whist-playing Southerners 
traditional in make-up and attitude, but fred 
glimpses of them are caught through the ey 
of Julia and her mother, who have a valiti 
that the others lack. The book is a record 
stagnation, not altogether dreary because the 
two women perceive its meaning. 

HE Memoirs of an Infantry Off 

does not and, of course, could not hav 
the attractiveness of its predecessor, Mem 
of a Fox-Hunting Man. In the new book mi 
has become both hunter and hunted. Yet: 
admirer of the earlier book will want to m 
it, for it has among several advantages 0! 
many narratives dealing with the trenchest 
advantage of letting the reader see and fe 
experiences of the war through a chara 
whom he has already known well in pea 
time, and the still greater advantage of bei 
written by Siegfried Sassoon. The author d 
guises only lightly the fact that the story 
largely autobiographical. It is in the first pe 
son, and it squares with his own history q 
the front and on leave. This is a book of! 
membrance for those who find it fitting 
mark Armistice Day by something other %™ 
oratory and brass bands. 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


F Vagabonds had been one of the first of 
Knut Hamsun’s books to reach American 
readers, there is little likelihood that it would 
have won for him either the esteem or the 
popularity that followed the publication of 
Growth of the Soil. It is, however, a welcome 
addition to the shelf of his works in transla- 
tion as a picturesque and often genial chroni- 
cle of two young adventurers, who turn their 
hands to many trades. The peasants, sailors, 
pedlars, and small-townsmen whom they en- 
counter are mainly simple people, but like the 
two rovers themselves are endowed with 
abounding vitality, and the scenes—at fairs, 
and inns, on wharves and fishing boats—vi- 
brate with dramatic energy. The book should 
serve to dispel a general impression that a 
gloomy intensity hangs over all Norwegian 
fiction. It is regrettable that the translation 
is frequently awkward. 
ISS MACAULAY has taken before 
more striking subjects than she has 
done in Staying with Relations. Yet this story 
of a group of English and American sojourn- 
ers in Guatemala (one a young novelist) 
offers the refreshing succession of ideas and 
the flow of witty talk that a greedy public 
has come to demand of its author. Guatemala 
as a setting is not treated seriously as it would 
have been by Mr. D. H. Lawrence. It is just 
an obviously strange place—as strange as Lon- 
don, Miss Macaulay would say, if we could 
but see it—and was chosen, we surmise, chiefly 
to enforce her point that this is a strange 
planet and that we are all strangers to it and 
to one another. She is rather hard on her 
novelist, a specialist in “character,” who goes 
on a visit—in itself a queer, lonely business 
—to relations—always queer people—labels 
them all neatly on short acquaintance, and 
then receives a stunning series of shocks and 
surprises about their lives and personalities 
that reduce her to a state of utter mystifica- 
tion; but in the end the author rewards her 
by allowing her to surprise all the rest. A 
great many other ideas are started in the 
course of the remarks and escapades of these 
people, are given brisk chase, and then run 


down rabbit holes, in tantaliz); ng but, ne 
theless, entertaining manner. 
NGEL PAVEMENT is by compe 
a very deliberate affair. Like The ; 
Companions, it is a large book, in Dig 
tradition, but is much better integrated, 
Priestley here has a well-defined 
the multitudinous details firmly in hap | 
the way through, and does what he sets ag 
do—tells how a promoter first raises an¢ 
dashes the hopes of a handful of strugy 
Londoners, leaving them all worse of ; 
end. There are no longer certain to be ¢ 
linings as in Dickens’s day to Cockney 
The full-length portraits are convincing 
not especially enlightening—except in th. 
of the poor accountant, Smeeth, who } 
happy last moment of sel f-revelation, 
T is a long, long way from London, E 
to Shanghai and an equally long way! 
Mr. Dersingham, of the firm of Twigg 
Dersingham, and his dubious partner, } 
Golspie, to General Yen, leader of on 
the many armies in Nationalist China, 4 
his American “financial adviser,” } 
Schultz. Yet the reader who has not alre 
turned to Mrs. Stone’s novel will be y 
advised to do so. The Bitter Tea of Gen 
Yen is a surprising as well as an illuminst 
story of an American girl’s initiation int 
modern Chinese world, with its fring 
international settlements on the seacoast: 
its Oriental hinterland into which only: 
sionaries or business adventurers from 
West penetrate. The initiation is an exci 
one on the outside as the girl is caught in 
commotion of revolution and carried of} 
a time to the General’s villa somewhere in 
country. Possibly this side of her ston 
romanticized, but in any case it is not ism 
interest, which depends on her introdutt 
to Chinese ways of acting and thinking 
she learns of them, first through a remark 
missionary, and then through the General: 
his household, including the alien soldi 
fortune. It is a very compact book writes 
an exceptionally vivid style, stressing 
rhythm the excitement it records. 
Heven Macartt 


(continued on page X11) 
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THE PAN-EUROPEAN PROBLEM 
By HJALMAR SCHACHT 


OR two decades we have been acquainted with 

what may be called the Pan-American movement. 

Countenanced by conferences held from time to 

time, and by literary publications, it pursues the aim 
of bringing about a better understanding and closer co- 
operation between the United States and Latin America. 
This movement has, so far, had no other result than to es- 
tablish friendly relations in commerce and general civiliza- 
tion. The idea of one member of the Pan-American Union 
politically influencing the others has never been counte- 
nanced, and it would even be apt to mean the end of the 
movement. The Pan-American movement sprang from no 
political events whatever. 

The situation is different with the Pan-European prob- 
lem, which came into existence only a few years ago as one 
of the many results of the war. This movement, which 
tends towards the formation of a certain union among the 
European countries, has both an economic and a political 
root. The economic reasons for it are brought forward by 
those who wish to rebel against the increasing erection of 
customs barriers by the European countries against one an- 
other. The importance and seriousness of such customs 
barriers have been enhanced very considerably by the war, 
and in particular by the creation of many new, relatively 
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small countries in Eastern Europe. It is easy to-day to 
understand why Pan-Europe was not visualized as a prob- 
lem until after the war. Small countries, especially, but also 
all the countries in which one line of production—either jn 
industry or in agriculture—predominates, resent greatly the 
disadvantages of an insufficient home market. The unheard- 
of prosperity gained by the United States of America is in- 
deed attributed to the fact that it has a home market of 120 
million people, free from any tariff walls within. As a con- 
sequence, the conception of creating the United States of 
Europe, and of forming thereby a homogeneous market in 
order that Europe may recover from the economic losses of 
the war, is not far off. 

Considering the European countries one after the other, 
we see at once which of them may be primarily interested in 
this question. It is, on the one hand, the Eastern European 
countries, which find their agrarian exports handicapped by 
customs barriers in all parts of the world, and which are 
waging a bitter fight in this field with their competitors of 
other continents. On the other hand, it is the countries 
where industry prevails that do not possess a colonial domain 
of their own—conditions which exist notably for post-war 
Germany. The European country which is least obliged to 
face such economic considerations is France, the less so 
since the Versailles Treaty brought the very valuable and 
important industries of Alsace-Lorraine (especially iron, 
potash, and textiles) into her possession. Curiously enough, 
however, it was the French government that was the first to 
start the official discussion of the Pan-European problem. 

There was general surprise when France, during the ses- 
sion of the League of Nations of September, 1929, sud- 
denly and enthusiastically took the political initiative in 
recommending a federation of the European states. This 
recommendation went far beyond a mere economic scheme. 
In his speech delivered on September 5, 1929, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Briand, had made it un- 
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derstood that he had something in mind that would be of 
more than a mere economic character. When later on, in 
May, 1930, Briand published his Memorandum on the 
Organization of a European Federal Union, it became clear 
that, as he saw it, this organization was to be formed by a 
permanent European conference which, under an alternat- 
ing president, was to consist of the representatives of all 
the European governments that are members of the League 
of Nations; furthermore, a permanent political committee 
was to be set up. It was to be this committee’s first task to 
draw up a programme showing which political, economic, 
social, and other problems were of particular interest to the 
European countries, and had not as yet been dealt with by 
the League of Nations. As for the administrative work in- 
volved in the new organization, it was to be done by a new 
permanent secretariat in Geneva. 

When we ask ourselves which economic and social prob- 
lems may be particularly interesting to the European coun- 
tries, we seek in vain for more detailed explanations in the 
Briand Memorandum; nor did M. Briand give any addi- 
tional elucidation of this point in his later speech on the 
same subject at Geneva in September of the present year. 
And indeed, at such a time as this, when the whole world 
is agitated by economic and social problems, very few ques- 
tions will probably be found that affect Europe without be- 
ing simultaneously a matter of anxiety to the rest of the 
world. But as far as the field of politics is concerned, Europe 
certainly has her special problems. How much the Briand 
Memorandum had them at heart is shown by its guiding 
idea that economic problems be subordinated to political 
ones. M. Briand is of the opinion that progress on the way 
of economic peace is mainly contingent on the “security” 
problem, and that he who wishes to work towards a new 
Europe must therefore begin with the political questions. 

The replies of the European countries to the French 
Memorandum have all been very polite in form but rather 
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skeptical in matter. It is noteworthy that Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia should have given particularly 
enthusiastic or at least accommodating answers. England, 
Belgium, and Italy have been very reserved. Reservations, 
indeed, are made by almost all the answers received. Nearly 
every one emphasizes that, in setting up such a federal union 
of Europe, care should be taken to avoid arousing imtercon- 
tinental rivalry. Besides, the fact is pointed out that several 
European countries are connected with countries outside of 
Europe by strong ties of an intellectual, economic, and even 
political character, as is the case, for example, with the 
British Commonwealth or the Iberian Peninsula. More 
than one reply states that it would be undesirable to exclude 
frorn the Pan-European organization Russia and Turkey— 
neither of which is a member of the League of Nations 
—and that, on the contrary, their co-operation is indispen- 
sable. 

The importance of Briand’s conception of the political 
task of the new federation is demonstrated by Poland’s re- 
ply, which does not deny that she accepts the plan to estab- 
lish the federal union for the reason that Poland’s present 
boundaries would be guaranteed in this way. It is, however, 
precisely this political side of the proposed union which 
meets with the disapproval of almost all the other coun- 
tries, and, in particular, with that of the so-called “neutral” 
powers. More or less clearly, they voice the opinion that 
security is sufficiently guaranteed by the League of Nations 
and by the Kellogg Pact. 

More explicit still are the replies sent in by Germany, 
and by the smaller countries that think they have been 
treated with injustice by the conditions of peace—such as 
Bulgaria, Lithuania, and Hungary—Hungary stating that 
the military and political agreements entered into by some 
European states are in entire contradiction to the idea of 
a federal union of Europe. 

The preponderance of the political considerations of the 
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Briand Memorandum is thus opposed by an overwhelming 
majority. Particularly the notion that economic questions 
must be subordinated to the political security problem is 
vigorously protested against. The German answer returns 
the ball played by France, for it declares that Germany 
shares the French point of view in so far as the German 
government, too, is convinced that Europe’s distress is 
mainly due to its present political constitution. As for Bel- 
gium, where economic considerations have always played 
an important part on account of her international com- 
merce, she admits the French thesis that political security 
encourages economic co-operation, but she adds that the 
contrary holds also true—in other words, that economic 
peace would be a long stride towards increased security. 

The reasons why Briand neglects so thoroughly the eco- 
nomic considerations which have been brought forward by 
discussions of the Pan-Europe problem in recent years, are 
to be found not only in his political aim to create a new in- 
strument for the so-called “security” of France, but also 
in the particular economic situation of his country, which, 
thanks to the equilibrium obtaining between her industry 
and her agriculture, has not yet been touched by the huge 
post-war wave of distress which has inundated the rest of 
the world. Owing to the outcome of the war, so fortunate 
for her, France has been able to continue to live up to her 
old ideal of the “retired capitalist.” Moreover, France has 
not yet been able to forsake the belief of pre-war times that 
politics are the main instrument of success in the economic 
field. M. Briand himself is ingenuous enough to mention 
the scattering of Europe’s economic forces and the erection 
of 12,500 miles of new customs barriers as a result of the 
establishment under the peace treaties of many new coun- 
tries; and by this very statement he shows to how large an 
extent a considerable part of the economic distress of Eu- 
rope is due to the policy laid down by those treaties. 

The Briand Memorandum thus reveals no understand- 
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ing at all of the economic postulates of to-day, when no- 
body, strictly speaking, expects that salvation still will come 
through politics. What the large masses of Europe now have 
at heart is not so much the question of political security as 
the question how an end may be put to the economic pres- 
sure that is a continually growing burden on the back of all 
nations and is throwing out of work increasing numbers of 
people willing to work. 

Strange to say, Briand is absolutely averse to the forma- 
tion of a Pan-European union which would remove the 
customs barriers within its territory. He says that such a 
step would be incompatible with the sovereignty of its mem- 
bers. On the other hand, Briand desires a moral union of 
Europe. One fails to see the economic advantages of a union 
which does not enlarge the home market by the abolition 
of customs, and one also fails to see the intrinsic justification 
of a moral union which means to keep disarmed the coun- 
tries defeated in the war without general disarmament and 
dissolution of the military alliances existing among several 
of its members. Disarmament and revocation of military 
agreements ought to precede any European moral union. 
Moreover, a moral union embracing also countries lying 
beyond -Europe’s boundaries, would not only be a better 
but, strictly speaking, it would be the only possible plan. 
The League of Nations could have been such a union if it 
had only been all-inclusive. 

The political basis of the Briand Memorandum is not 
offset by the fact that its last section lays down a series of 
economic postulates—such as control of industrial trusts 
and cartels, reduction of tariffs, co-operation in the con- 
struction of traffic roads, canals, and so on, and co-operation 
in problems of international finance and currency, sanita- 
tion, and education. Apart from the fact that the League of 
Nations is already busy with all these problems, each of 
them is also being handled effectively on an international 
scale. International traffic questions have been dealt with 
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for a long time by interstate conferences. The same applies 
to monetary, hygienic, and many other problems. ‘Thus, 
summing up, we may say that the Briand Memorandum 
tries to build the house by starting work with the roof. 

Would it not be sounder practice, and would it not prom- 
ise better success if we tried first to lay the foundations of 
a European union? In attempting to do so, we must ac- 
knowledge that we are still faced with insurmountable ob- 
stacles if we start from the political point of view as does 
M. Briand. Even in France, people with common sense rec- 
ognize, to take one instance, that Germany’s eastern fron- 
tiers make it impossible for that country to content itself 
with the present political state of affairs. Nor will Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, and possibly some other countries acquiesce 
forever in the political injustices of the treaties of peace. 
It would be the utmost folly to close one’s eyes before such 
facts. 

The situation is, however, quite different as regards the 
economic field. In this connection we are even able to dis- 
cern the silver lining of hope, contained in the Belgian re- 
ply to the Briand Memorandum—the hope that economic 
prosperity is possibly the strongest instrument for the pro- 
motion of political peace. 

The twelve years that have elapsed since the war have, 
unfortunately, not shown a straight line of intellectual and 
moral advance throughout the world. The first years were 
completely under the influence of past terrors and were 
characterized by an unheard-of policy of rigor with regard 
to the Central European powers and especially Germany. 
The hardships which Germany had to go through, with 
their climax in the Ruhr invasion, led eventually to the 
return of economic common sense, which had its first tri- 
umph in the Dawes Plan. After that was adopted, economic 
credits began to flow again internationally, commerce and 
industry revived, and hopes grew for a continually better 
economic understanding between the countries. These hopes 
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found a particularly vivid expression in the internationa] 
bankers’ manifesto of the middle of October, 1926, which 
has been long since forgotten—a manifesto that made an 
appeal to the world for the abolition of the restrictions on 
European commerce. Signed not only by leading busines 
men of fifteen European countries but also by several very 
eminent Americans, such as J. P. Morgan, Melvin A. Tray- 
lor, and Albert Wiggin, it began with the statement: “It is 
difficult to view without dismay the extent to which tariff 
barriers, special licenses, and prohibitions since the war 
have been allowed to interfere with international trade and 
to prevent it from flowing in its natural channels. At no pe- 
riod in recent history has freedom from such restrictions 
been more needed to enable traders to adapt themselves to 
new and difficult conditions. And at no period have impedi- 
ments to trading been more perilously multiplied without 
a true appreciation of the economic consequences involved.” 
This appeal was addressed directly to political leaders. The 
second paragraph stated still more clearly that it was politi- 
cal factors which were accountable for the deplorable state 
of affairs. This second paragraph begins with the words: 
“The break-up of great political units in Europe dealt a 
heavy blow to international trade. Across large areas, in 
which the inhabitants had been allowed to exchange their 
products freely, a number of new frontiers were erected and 
jealously guarded by customs barriers. Old markets disap- 
peared. Racial animosities were permitted to divide com- 
munities whose interests were inseparably connected.” The 
manifesto then goes on to say that a similar situation would 
arise if an existing union of states were to dissolve suddenly 
the ties which bound them and to erect prohibitory customs 
barriers between its members. One can easily understand 
such a situation if one imagines what would happen if the 
United States of America should suddenly disintegrate into 
a dozen separate territories fighting tariff wars against one 
another. The immediate consequence would be the ruin of 
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American prosperity. Now, that is exactly what happened 
in Eastern Europe, thanks to the supreme wisdom of poli- 
tics. It was not until the Young Plan laid so much stress 
upon widening the world’s markets that the fatal economic 
results of such a policy came to be considered more closely. 

The incompleteness of the Dawes Plan, which had, and 
could have had, only a provisory character, made a further 
adjustment of the reparation problem imperative. The first 
move in this direction was made by the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments. I do not think that this may be con- 
strued as a reproach to him. What I regret is that the eco- 
nomic tranquilization which had been brought about by the 
Dawes Plan gave the mastery back to the politicians. In- 
stead of studying thoroughly the economic conditions of 
Germany in her relations to the rest of the world, the 
creditor nations wanted to confine themselves to stating 
that, everything having gone on perfectly well under the 
Dawes Plan, it would be necessary only to make a few unim- 
portant modifications and then to conclude a contract fixing 
the payments for 37 and for 58 years respectively. 

In order to give countenance to such political aims, an 
attempt was made to have recourse to a second conference of 
experts in Paris. The Paris experts, aware of their general 
responsibility, did not refuse to do their best towards the 


, solution of the problem, but very shortly afterwards they 


had the experience of seeing the two guiding principles of 
the Experts’ Plan ignored by politics. These two basic prin- 
ciples were, on the one hand, the elimination of political and 
military pressure, and, on the other, the encouragement in 
every possible way of international trade. It is with this 
second train of ideas, the promotion of world trade, that the 
problem of the Pan-European union coincides. 

Before the war it was believed that the only means of 
enlarging a market was by commercial treaties, in particu- 
lar, by the most-favored-nation clause. Since the war the 
policy of relying entirely upon commercial treaties has, 
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however, proved insufficient for securing necessary mar. 
kets. This is due to the fact that everywhere the direct jp. 
fluence of government on trade and industry has grown con- 
siderably stronger than it had been before the war. The 
very character of the last war made it inevitable that all pri- 
vate economic activity should be placed for its duration at 
the disposal and under the direction of the respective govern- 
ments engaged. Since 1918 this influence of government on 
trade and industry has been removed only to a certain ex- 
tent. In all countries the war did a great deal for the pro- 
motion of the idea of “state socialism.” 

Now and again, history gives us very interesting lessons. 
Because capitalistic organization of trade and industry for 
the purposes of imperialism had been strained too much, 
socialism has been able to grow continuously stronger. At 
the present time, socialism and nationalistic protectionism 
vie with each other in restricting and hampering the devel- 
opment of productivity. 

One consequence of this is the continual raising of im- 
port duties. In this connection I remember a little story 
which is not devoid of significance. When, in 1925, | 
visited America for the first time after the war, I had the 
honor of being invited to a dinner at the end of which a 
very prominent American, whom I esteem greatly, asked 
me whether it was correct that Germany, thanks to her in- 
ventive power in the industrial field, would be in a position 
to increase her production to such an extent that its surplus 
might be sufficient to provide for the payment of repara- 
tions. In my reply I stated that it was true that Germany 
was progressing in science and technology, but that it was 
necessary not only to enhance productivity but also to find 
the markets for increased output. As an example of the pos- 
sibilities which Germany might have in this direction, I 
mentioned the fact that Germans had recently succeeded in 
obtaining a certain chemical synthetically instead of from 
natural raw material—a fact which would result in con- 
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sumers all over the world being charged a considerably re- 
duced price. Without wishing in the least to establish a re- 


§ lation with this conversation, I may add that I could not 


help noticing a year later that the United States had in- 
creased its import duty on that particular chemical product 
to such an extent that both Germany’s chemical industry 
and the American consumer were incapacitated from de- 
riving any benefit from the reduction of its price. 

But tariff duties are not the only means to check the im- 


portation of manufactured goods. Administrative measures 


are often much more effective. America as well as England 
employs means to punish the so-called “dumping” by for- 
eign countries. The fact that foreign goods must bear the 
name of the country of their origin may be used to further 


| propaganda for the sale of “national-made” goods. Domes- 


tic goods are nearly always given preference over foreign 
products, even if they are dearer, in all purchases for ac- 
counts of governmental or any other public administration ; 
and in these cases very often the condition is made that only 
domestic goods are eligible. Italy is particularly given to 
applying such administrative measures. For instance, the 
Italian Ministry of Education forbids the use of German 
pencils in all Italian schools. The instances of administra- 
tive interference in the free exchange of goods, irrespective 
of a country’s customs policy, can be greatly multiplied. Of 
like nature is the interference with foreign residents, busi- 
ness travellers, commercial agencies, and so on. Poland has 
gone in this respect so far as to make it impossible for Ger- 


; man managers and employees to stay in the Polish part of 


Upper Silesia, although industrial enterprises in that part of 
the country have been from pre-war times and still are, to 
a great extent, in German hands. It is, of course, in Soviet 
Russia that the most striking instance of this system is to be 
found. Here the free exchange of goods with foreign coun- 
tries has ceased, and all exchange has to be effected through 
governmental agencies. 
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To what this tendency is leading Europe can easily ly 
imagined. In all the industrial countries it promotes increas. 
ing unemployment, which will result in continued socia] 
unrest and finally in Bolshevistic explosions. To the Easter 
European agricultural countries it means that their eco. 
nomic and cultural development will remain on a low leye| 
and that their farmers will be doomed to poverty, barely 


earning a scanty livelihood. The appalling poverty and dis. 


tress of the masses in Russia show clearly to what point the 
elimination of the free exchange of commodities can bring 
a country. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from such condi- 
tions is that it will be necessary to weld the European agri- 
cultural and industrial countries together into one uniform 
market. For the Eastern European agricultural countries, 
Germany with a population of 63 millions is the natural 
market, as she is the greatest importer of cereals and 
other foodstuffs. In these countries, the people of which at 
the moment havea very low standard of living, the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs and raw materials plays an important 
role. As for Germany, 85 per cent of her industrial produc- 
tion finds a market at home, while 15 per cent must be ex- 
ported. Rumania, however, exports 65 per cent of her 
agrarian products, Jugoslavia 20 per cent, and Hungary 
25 per cent—a considerable increase in which may be 
expected. If these parts of Europe were joined into one 
market, there would result, at any rate, a reduction in the 
export balances forced on the rest of the world and a lessen- 
ing in the pressure which they exert on the price level and 
on the cost of production. 

The fact that I have concentrated in this way on East- 
ern Europe in dealing with the Briand Memorandum on 
Pan-Europe, may perhaps give the impression that I wish 
to exclude France from this community of European mar- 
kets. That is not my intention. France has herself such a 
well-balanced market that she can find room in any com- 
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| munity of European markets without being a disturbing 
| factor in one direction or the other. It may, however, be 


doubted whether France has at present any interest in such 
an expansion of the European home market. It must not be 


| forgotten that France has developed, on a large scale, a 


colonial empire in Africa, very near her southern bounda- 
ries, not only as a source of raw materials but also as a mar- 


) ket for her industrial products, and that this is the direction 
- inwhich she is moving. If France were to join the European 


market community, she would, of course, have to ask her- 


' self whether she would be willing to give up the favorable 


position she now occupies as regards her colonial empire. 


' It would naturally not be possible for her to belong to the 


European market community and at the same time retain 


' her favored position vis-a-vis her colonial domain, exclud- 
' ing therefrom the other members of that market commu- 
nity. 


I want to show two things: first, that a Pan-European 


movement which is based on political ideas will have to 
f reckon with the strongest political opposition from many 


quarters, whereas a Pan-European movement which has as 
its basis interrelated economic interests will more easily 


' reach its goal; and secondly, that one must not try to solve 


the problem by a single, sudden action, which would be 
bound to have a political aspect, but that one must proceed 
step by step according to the preponderant economic needs 
of the most interested countries—for only thus can a true 
solution be reached. The way things will presumably go 
will be through conferences among several states about an 


} economic rapprochement. For this reason, one can but wel- 
+ come the fact that the Eastern European agricultural coun- 


tries have recently met in order to discuss their agricultural 
needs. The politicians, who on such occasions suspect at once 
a tendency of one group of nations to conspire against an- 
other, do not appreciate the compelling power intrinsic in 
economic and social developments. I am fully convinced 
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that the absolute necessity of keeping the German indy. 
trial workmen alive and of making possible for the Eastern 
European farmer and agricultural laborer an approach to 
higher civilization, is so pressing that it will help very much 
eventually to settle even the existing political difference 
among the various Eastern and Central European power, 

It was interesting to notice that at the recent session of 
the League of Nations Assembly the mere political ap. 
proach to the Pan-European problem made by France wa; 
supported by almost nobody. But the economic side of the 
problem was emphasized by spokesmen of several of the 
smaller nations. The Austrian Chancellor, Mr. Khober, de- 
clared that the first movement towards a European federal 
union must be made in the economic sphere, and that in 
his opinion the most practical method immediately possible 
was to attempt to bring about economic agreements among 
the countries that desired them owing to the similarity of 
their conditions and their need of mutual co-operation. The 
first promising step seems to have been taken when the rep- 
resentatives of nine Eastern European agrarian countries, 
who participated in the so-called “Warsaw Agrarian 
Conference,” decided to report to the League Assembly 
a resolution adopted by them concerning the elimination 
of competition and dumping among themselves—the 
nine countries being Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. 

A further promising step was taken at the same Geneva 
session in another direction. It is apparent that a closer eco- 
nomic co-operation between neighboring countries is im- 
possible if any preference granted to a neighbor has at the 
same time to be extended to everybody else under the most- 
favored-nation clause. The very restricted interpretation 
given to that clause under the present system of interna- 
tional commercial treaties was criticised by the Danish For- 
eign Minister, Mr. Munch, and led to the laying before the 
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League of a resolution calling for a closer study and defini- 
tion of the real meaning and the bearing of the most-fa- 


| yored-nation clause. This resolution was moved jointly by 
| the governments of Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden, 


Norway, Switzerland, Esthonia, Latvia, Finland, and was 
loudly applauded by the audience to which it was read. 

It is true that the close combination of European agricul- 
tural and industrial countries will cause certain difficulties 


| on both sides, because existing conditions will be interfered 


with. The Eastern European agricultural states that have 
already commenced building up their own industry, are, of 


' course, unwilling to surrender without resistance to Central 
' and Western European industry. Likewise, Central and 
' Western European agricultural interests will not allow 


Eastern European agricultural producers with their cheaper 
methods to force down their wages and prices. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to proceed step by step and to make 


| transitional provisions. 


There are, however, means to meet such difficulties. In 
quality, though not in quantity, Western and Central agri- 
culture is far superior to that of the East. In an enlarged 


' European home market, Western agriculture ought to 
| move gradually towards the development of better quality 
» —first of all, in fruit and vegetable growing, and also par- 


ticularly in stock raising, in order to make its higher wages 
pay. In the Eastern European countries stock farming does 
not play the same part as in Central and Western Europe, 
and these countries, which produce chiefly cereals, would 
be helped by finding a greater outlet for their products. 

As to the industrial beginnings in the Eastern European 
agricultural countries, possibly the cartel and syndicate sys- 
tems could act in a compensating manner. Altogether, the 
monetary value of Eastern European industry has not yet 


| become so great that it might not find room among the 


Western industrial associations. 
Now there remains the question of what reactions an en- 
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larged European home market would have on the rest of 
the world. It cannot be doubted that the purchasing power 
of such a market would increase very substantially. Not 
only are the small Eastern European states to-day suffering 
from the low prices for agricultural products, but their own 
industry, which they are trying to build up, is enhancing the 
prices of the industrial goods they consume, and the high 
protective duties imposed on foreign industrial products 
likewise raise the prices for the consumer. Industrial protec. 
tionism is, it must be admitted, extraordinarily expensive 
for the taxpayer. Thus the purchasing power of an ex- 
panded European home market would result also in an in- 
creased capacity to buy the commodities of outside coun- 
tries, which would mean an increase of the whole world’s 
trade, and that is just what we want to-day. 

I do not know whether a Latin-American speaker at 
Geneva interpreted M. Briand’s intentions rightly when he 
stated that the underlying policy of M. Briand’s scheme 
was the desire to free Europe from the present economic 
imperialism of North America. Certainly M. Briand on 
various occasions has done everything to avoid giving such 
an impression. But if anything of that kind should be in the 
mind of any statesman or economist, he would be entirely 
on the wrong track. It is not the separation of one country 
from any other that we need but co-operation among as 
many countries as possible. A broader European market, not 
broken up into small units fighting one another with tariff 
schedules, would mean less political intrigue, less antago- 
nism everywhere, and a stronger purchasing power for 
American goods as well as others. 

From whatever angle we consider the Pan-European 
problem, whether we start from the interest of the indi- 
vidual or from the interest of the community, it will always 
be the development of the European home market which is 
the focus of the problem. Thus the question is at the outset 
not an idealistic nor a political one, but one of material wel- 
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fare, which can alone produce reasonable ideals and a sound 
policy. The modern danger of war is not a product of the 
over-excited imagination of this or that conqueror, but it 
has its origin solely in very great discrepancies among the 
standards of living of the various nations. 

Accordingly, it would be a mistake to approach the Pan- 


| European problem from the political side. It would likewise 


not be the right way to try to solve the problem at once by 
joint action, which would be bound to become political in 
character. The natural way is through the economic combi- 
nation of several members of the European body—a combi- 
nation which, little by little, may be joined by the rest of 
the members if they see that by so doing they will promote 
their material prosperity without suffering interference 
with their political liberty. In the course of time and on 
such a joint economic basis, a closer political community 
may perhaps arise in Europe, as an everlasting guaranty for 
that sort of peace which is founded not on the suppression of 
some people but on the prosperity of all. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By LEO WOLMAN 


HE scourge of general and persistent unemploy- 

ment is no new phenomenon in the modern world 

of private, competitive industry. The successive 

collapses of business in the 1890’s, in 1907, 1913, 
and 1921 have taken place almost within the memory of 
this generation. In each case, the break, when it did come, 
was presumably unexpected, and its immediate causes were 
obscure. As late as the summer of 1929, it was still the ac- 
cepted belief in this country that American finance, busi- 
ness, and industry were now organized and managed to pre- 
vent such violent upheavals in the future; and that modern, 
competitive industry had at last achieved stability. It re- 
quired the events of the past twelve months to dispel these 
illusions of the well-intentioned and to throw our recent 
business history, with its disastrous effects on both employer 
and employee, into proper perspective. 

Externally, at least, all cycles of prosperity and depres- 
sion show marked resemblances to their predecessors. ‘The 
prosperous phase is usually characterized by great industrial 
activity, rising prices, wages, and profits, expanding plant 
and equipment, and a universal feeling of optimism. Sooner 
or later, perhaps inevitably, the prosperity ends, prices and 
wages fall, profits shrink, industrial output and the volume 
of business contract, plant and equipment stand idle, pay 
rolls are reduced, and even the most sanguine students of 
the situation hesitate to forecast the date of revival. In spite 
of the vast multiplication of indexes of business activity and 
an astonishing variety of measurements reflecting the state 
of commerce and industry, all we seem to know is that this 
process of liquidation finally slackens, all types of prices 
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show an inclination to rise, or at any rate have stopped de- 
clining, and the stage is again set for the phase of revival. 

These features of periods of good and bad business are, 
however, nothing more than the symptoms of the existing 
conditions. They simply describe the prevailing state of 
affairs and throw little, if any, light on the methods of pre- 
vention and cure. The symptoms, moreover, rarely reveal 
themselves in a simple and recognizable form. In the years 
of plenty preceding 1930 it was commonly held, for in- 
stance, that the factors which customarily make for depres- 
sion were this time fortunately absent. Prices were not in- 
flated, stocks were low, costs decreasing and under control, 
and the credit situation apparently sound. If there was a 
danger spot, it was in the area of securities speculation; but 
hardly anyone could see how a business situation so funda- 
mentally sound could be seriously impaired by the inflation 
and collapse of prices on the stock exchanges. The decline in 
business, as we all now know, did, nevertheless, set in and 
was, indeed, under way some months before the first severe 
break on the stock exchanges in October, 1929. 

What, then, are these ruthless economic forces which 
defy all efforts at control and which periodically throw the 
whole of organized society into disorder and millions of its 
people into a state of despair and distress? In the attempt 
to answer this question, the symptoms of prosperity and de- 
pression begin to assume added meaning. Whatever the ulti- 
mate cause of the condition, it is clear that business ceases to 
be good when margins of profits begin to shrink, when the 
sale of the products of industry involves drastic cuts in 
prices—in short, when the capacity of industry to produce 
marketable goods has outstripped the capacity of available 
markets to absorb them. Once this condition is found to 
exist, the thousands of factors in competitive business simul- 
taneously participate in the process of cost reduction, price- 
cutting, and restriction of output, with the result that mil- 
lions are thrown out of work and a market, already re- 
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stricted, is further reduced. For a considerable time during 
the business decline, also, the prevailing uncertainties as to 
the future act to restrain purchases and the starting of new 
enterprise and thus tend to prolong and deepen the depres- 
sion. 

In each period of modern business history, there appear 
to have existed a series of forces or circumstances that con- 
tributed, on the one hand, to increasing the capacity of in- 
dustry and agriculture and, on the other, to the temporary 
contraction of markets. This has been notably the case dur- 
ing the years following the beginning of the World War, 
All the modern wars, fought largely with the products of 
machine industry, in spite of the general destruction of 
property leave behind them a legacy of a vastly expanded 
plant and equipment and a revolutionized technology. 
While many of the inventions of war find no immediate 
use in peace-time industry, they shortly adapt themselves to 
new requirements and are a considerable factor in the post- 
war advances of industry. In specific instances, moreover, 
the response to war needs is so immediate and profound as 
to produce almost lasting consequences of the kind we have 
witnessed since 1920 in the ship-building, chemical, and 
coal-mining industries, to mention only a few, and in agri- 
culture. 

At the same time, the recent post-war nationalistic tend- 
encies in Europe and elsewhere, designed in many new and 
old nations to procure economic self-sufficiency, have had 
the double effect of greatly increasing the supply of various 
basic commodities and of seriously dislocating existing mar- 
kets. Notably in the coal and textile industries, and in many 
others as well, the area of competition has been substantially 
widened in the last ten years, so that world economy faces, 
by analogy, the same problems of adjustment that were im- 
posed upon New England by the growth of the cotton tex- 
tile industry in the South. How far-reaching and difficult 
this adjustment is can readily be seen by observing the unin- 
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terrupted, almost cumulative, depression during the last 
decade in the great export industries of England—coal, 
ship-building, textiles, and machines. 

In this environment, the economic isolation of the United 
States is largely illusory. Whatever the international politi- 
cal policy of this country may be, its economic relations with 
the rest of the world are to-day sensitive and deep-rooted. 
The external economic forces that impinge constantly on 
our internal situation cannot be diverted by legislative fiat. 
Since the close of the World War we have been affected 
by the course of events in China, India, Egypt, and Russia, 
and latterly by the disturbances in Germany and South 
America. For a time, to be sure, our own economic situation 
and the stability of Europe were, temporarily at least, sus- 
tained by the pouring of heavy credits into the governments 
and industry of foreign countries. But, with the progressive 
increase in the volume of foreign loans and growing uncer- 
tainty as to the security of some of them, this support has 
been gradually withdrawn or reduced with consequences 
which we now feel. 

Within our purely domestic situation, moreover, there 
have been few mitigating circumstances. The exercise of 
discreet and effective control over at least a fair share of our 
economic activities might conceivably have softened the 
blow of losses on the outside. But in the United States, even 
more than elsewhere, the advances in mechanization and 
mass production have proceeded at an unprecedented rate 
of growth, and left us at the end of the first post-war decade 
with industrial and agricultural capacity to produce far in 
excess of the absorptive power of any known markets. If 
this development had been the result of a concerted policy, 
formulated to meet the requirements of a regulated eco- 
nomic society, its effect might well have been to avoid the 
chaotic conditions of the present. Actual business events, 
however, pursued an uncharted course. The pressure to sell 
the rising volume of products grew stronger. In spite of 
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mergers, holding companies, vertical and horizontal com. 
binations, the forces of competition became as intense as 
they have ever been in the history of American business and 
produced that typical state of profitless enterprise which 
does not usually right itself until business has been cleansed 
by the fires of liquidation. 

What this all amounts to is that competitive business as 
it is practised in domestic and international markets invari- 
ably breeds conditions that resolve themselves only through 
the processes of depression. Students of economic theory, 
knowing that in the discovery of these causes lies the secret 
of successful control, have for generations been occupied 
with the search for the ultimate sources of these departures 
from stability. Out of these inquiries have come a great 
variety of hypothesis and doctrine familiar to the students 
of all science. Aside from those disturbances that may be 
said to have a purely political origin, economists to-day (to. 
cite only the most attractive and most plausible of their doc- 
trines) look upon instability as a banking and currency phe- 
nomenon or as the result of inequalities in the distribution 
of income. To one school of thought the root of the evil lies 
in a growing shortage of gold and hence of credit and in the 
mal-distribution of the monetary resources of the world; 
and to the other it lies in excessive saving or in the failure of 
our economic system to establish the right balance between 
investment and spending, or, finally, in “the tendency to put 
too much of the improvement fund (savings) into the en- 
largement and betterment of plant and other material capi- 
tal, and too little into the improved efficiency of brain and 
manual labor.” 

It is at this time neither necessary nor possible to choose 
between these alternative explanations. From the standpoint 
of practical procedure they are all important and useful in 
so far as they suggest the nature and functions of an effective 
machinery of control. Whether the administration of con- 
trol rests upon the exercise of sound banking policy or upon 
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acorrect judgment as to the distribution of the income of in- 
dustry, it is clear that the control, when it is adopted, must 
be thoroughgoing. It must, in other words, extend over at 
least the most important factors in the situation and cannot 
be expected to work if it affects one factor and overlooks the 
rest. While there is probably considerable difference of 
opinion on this point, it seems clear that banking control has 
failed in this respect. The fixing of the discount rate and 
the exercise of other forms of regulation that banking sys- 
tems are accustomed to employ are not sufficient to make the 
difference between controlled and uncontrolled industry. 
Only when the measures now used are accompanied by more 
severe inspection of credit issues and by practically the allo- 
cation of credit among the many users of it, could it be said 
that we are exerting through the control over credit an ef- 
fective control over industry. But, as everyone knows, we are 
a long distance in this country from the adoption of a sys- 
tem of banking control as thoroughgoing as this. Direct at- 
tempts to control the prices of commodities have systemati- 
cally failed for much the same intrinsic reason. The in- 
ability in each case to regulate production, as well as price, 
has led in the past years to that spectacular decline in the 
prices of such basic commodities as wheat, rubber, copper, 
and coffee the effects of which we are still feeling. 

Our total experience in the regulation of competitive 
business, with a view to achieving comparative stability in 
output and employment, has taught us the futility of half- 
way measures. It is reasonably certain that unless much 
more elaborate instrumentalities of business control are 
created, either by voluntary arrangements within business 


| itself or, failing that, by legislation, we must be prepared to 
) face in the future frequent periods of depression and unem- 
| ployment. A single firm or even an industry may occasion- 
® ally seem to ride against the tide, but it will eventually, as 


has so often happened, succumb to the pressure of a univer- 


= sally unfavorable business situation. The productive ma- 
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chine of the United States is now equipped to yield a high 
and stable material standard of living to its population, pro- 
vided the business leaders of the country come to recognize 
the necessity for an increasing measure of control over the 
erratic forces of competition. Some steps in this direction 
may be expected to result from the present depression, and 
many more may be the irresistible consequence of a success- 
ful outcome of the experiment in Russia. But, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, the advance will be pain- 
fully slow, and we cannot avoid being left with the problem 
of dealing constructively and humanely with waves of un- 
employment in the coming decades. 

How difficult this is, may be seen from our experience 
since the beginning of the present business decline in 1929. 
With our customary optimism we first closed our eyes to 
the existence of any serious problem of unemployment; 
then predicted the early end of the depression and a prompt 
and vigorous revival of business; and finally, when the un- 
employment persisted and grew in volume, we began this 
fall to establish a hasty machinery for the distribution of 
doles, against which we had only a few months before 
firmly set our minds. To estimate the amount of distress in 
this country during the winter of last year and its probable 
amount this winter is quite impossible. Controversy over the 
true numbers of unemployed cannot be settled until we have 
a continuous system for registering the unemployed; and 
such a system is everywhere associated either with a national 
chain of employment exchanges, organized to cover the 
whole labor market, or with the administration of univer- 
sal compulsory unemployment insurance. In the absence of 
registration we must rely upon inferences based on available 
indexes of the changes in the numbers employed in a few 
of the large American industries during the last year. A fair 
estimate on this basis would place the numbers unemployed 
in this country at the present time as roughly halfway be- 
tween four and five millions. Even as early as last winter, 
when the period of unemployment was still short, the 
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charity organizations in our large cities found considerable 
evidence of the existence of distress and were able, through 
their investigations, to attribute increased demands for as- 
sistance to the rising tide of unemployment. This winter, 
following a prolonged spell of idleness for many individual 
workingmen and the gradual exhaustion of accumulated 
savings, the task of distributing food, shelter, and clothing 
is bound to be more widespread and acute. In view of the 
conditions now prevailing in this country and the certainty 
that they will repeat themselves all too often in the years to 
come, it is desirable to examine the elements of a national 
programme designed to increase the amount of available 
work and, where that is impossible, to furnish relief to the 
needy. 
For many generations and in many countries the expan- 
sion of public works has been regarded as the most effective 
means of creating jobs for the unemployed. Used first as 
a work-test for those unemployed who were receiving doles 
from public and private agencies of charity and who were 
required to show their good faith by chopping wood or re- 
pairing roads, or doing work almost entirely useless, pro- 
grammes for the temporary expansion of public works came 
later to be recognized as a sound economic device for the 
creation of additional useful jobs for idle workers. With the 
remarkable growth of public expenditures for plant and 
equipment during the past half century, the idea gained cur- 
rency that a portion of these expenditures should be held in 
reserve for use during periods of general business slackness, 
and that public appropriations for construction should not 
be spent in full when private business is active and private 
employment is good. Attractive as these plans are, there 
have probably been no occasions throughout the many de- 
pressions of the last century when more than 10 per cent of 
the unemployed were absorbed in expanded public works 
operations created for the purpose of reducing the existing 
volumeofunemployment. 

The annual expenditures on public construction in the 
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United States have in recent years grown to huge propor. 
tions. Public disbursements for the building of roads, streets, 
subways, bridges, schools, and hospitals, and for the im. 
provement of waterways and the elimination of grade. 
crossings have since 1920 risen to nearly three and one-half 
billion dollars a year. This amount constitutes about 40 per 
cent of the total expenditures on all construction, public and 
private, in this country; and ina year like 1930, when the 
volume of private construction has suffered a further severe 
decline, the proportion of public construction is even 
greater. These public outlays, furthermore, represent the 
combined expenditures of thousands of governments, local, 
state, and federal. The large cities probably spend the most 
heavily and account for one-fourth of the total. Federal ex- 
penditures are one-tenth and the expenditures of New York 
City, in years when there are no extraordinary contracts for 
the building of subways, constitute about 7 per cent of the 
whole country’s aggregate outlay. The federal government 
and all of the governments within the geographical area of 
New York State spend together one-fifth of the total. The 
cost of road-building in this country, including the moneys 
spent by all federal, state, municipal, county, and town gov- 
ernments, amounts annually to more than a billion and one- 
half dollars and constitutes more than 40 per cent of the 
total expenditures on public construction. 

With public construction running, absolutely and rela- 
tively, in amounts as large as these, it would appear possible 
to use reserves, set aside in the past for this purpose, as a rea- 
sonably effective stimulus to private business in hard times. 
Unfortunately, however, governments, with few excep- 
tions, spend their money when everybody is engaged in 
spending. If we may judge by the record of past cycles of 
business, the expansion of public works lags behind the rise 
in expenditures for private construction and gets under way 
when the revival of business has already begun. There are, 
of course, good reasons for this. It is easier in prosperous 
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times to raise the tax rate and spend more freely to meet the 
insistent demands for public improvements. When business 


| is bad and many people are out of work, effective pressure 
) js brought by those who desire economy and a reduced tax 
' rate. In times of depression, also, real estate values drop to- 
‘ gether with other prices, and, by thus reducing the total 


assessed value of property in most communities, act to re- 


' strict the borrowing power of many local governments. It 
| so happens that in the present year, when the need for addi- 
) tional public works is most pressing, several of our very large 
' cities are being forced by circumstances such as these to 
spend less in 1930 than in 1929. 


Although the full record will not be available until some 
time after the close of this year, it seems likely that the total 


» of public construction in 1930 will substantially exceed that 
| of the preceding year. The conferences called by President 
; Hoover last winter led apparently to a considerable spurt 


in the programme of public construction. In the first four 


| months of 1930, construction contracts awarded for public 
' works and public utilities ran 30 per cent above the same 


period in the year before. In the month of June, 1930, such 


| contracts were double those of June, 1929. But this rate of 
| expansion was not sustained, for during the first nine months 
| of 1930 the increase over 1929 had shrunk to 14 per cent. 
| So far as can be gathered from such data as are now at hand, 


New York City is spending on construction this year not 
much, if any, more than last. What the present campaign 


} in Washington will accomplish in this direction during this 


winter can be only a matter of speculation. But whatever is 


/ accomplished, there is no reason to believe that more than a 


small fraction of the unemployed will be absorbed in the 


work directly and indirectly created by the temporary in- 


crease in the volume of public construction. A general re- 


| turn of the unemployed to their jobs will come because busi- 
| ness has revived and not through their employment on pub- 
lic works. 
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If the expenditures of government are to be required to 
make up the deficiencies in the income of private busines, 
the amounts laid aside must be very substantially larger thay 
they are now. The creation of reserves of work of such 
magnitude cannot, obviously, grow out of deliberations of 
the moment. Work, under a programme of this character, 
must be planned long in advance, and made available only 
when required by the state of industry and business. It is not 
necessary here to point out the difficulties in the way of the 
quick adoption of a policy to accomplish this end. Combin. 
ing the activities of the thousands of public administrative 
agencies in the United States, as well as making them con- 
scious of the value of this added function of public expendi- 
tures, is a vast educational task requiring many years to con- 
summate. The progress that many local governments have 
already made in adopting programmes of planned construc- 
tion and expenditures is, however, ample proof of the uses 
to which public moneys can wisely be put. 

In the visible future, then, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that we can look neither to control nor to public 
works as effective practicable solutions of the problem of 
industrial unemployment, and we must turn again to other 
methods for protecting the standards of living of unem- 
ployed workers and for saving them from poverty. The 
most direct method for achieving at least part of this pur- 
pose is one which is now being urged upon all American in- 
dustry in the appeal to going concerns to divide such work 
as they have among the largest possible number of em- 
ployees. There is no denying the efficacy of this measure. In 
contrast with the policy which meets a drop in business by 
wholesale reductions in the pay roll, the policy of division 
of work has everything to commend it. Unionized indus- 
tries and many employers have long observed the practice, 
even during seasonal slackness, of keeping their labor force 
intact and dividing the work as fairly as is practicable among 
all. Where this has been done, everybody is assured at least 
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some income. As a depression deepens, of course, and plants 
are forced to shut down completely for indeterminate pe- 
riods or permanently, when businesses liquidate, the benefits 
of division of work grow more and more limited. The prob- 
lem then becomes one of caring for the increasing army of 
the totally unemployed and for the many whose earnings 
in part-time employment have ceased to yield them the bare 
necessities of a decent standard of living. 

Before the war there was very little experience anywhere 
in the world with systematic provision of unemployment 
relief. The closest approach to a plan for distributing relief 
was to be found in the unemployment benefit systems of the 
trade unions in Europe and in the United States. All such 
voluntary benefit funds were universally unable to bear the 
burdens imposed by prolonged depression and were rarely in 
a position to pay an adequate rate of benefit. It was this con- 
dition which induced the government of England to estab- 


lish in 1912 the first important system of compulsory unem- 


ployment insurance. At the outset, the plan was limited to 


| those industries which were then suffering most acutely 


from unemployment and covered some 2,000,000 workers. 
By subsequent amendments the system was extended in 1916 


| and again in 1921 so that it now-covers practically the total 


industrial working population of the country, or some 12,- 
000,000 persons. The example of England was followed 


_ after the war by Germany and other European countries, 


and the numbers now insured throughout the world under 
some form of compulsory unemployment insurance are 
close to 40,000,000. 

All these plans, while they differ radically in detail, have 
many important features in common. Insurance is made 
compulsory, by legislation, upon both industry and workers. 
The funds from which benefits are paid are derived, in 
whole or in part, by fixed charges upon the employers and 
the employees. Benefits are received asa right upon evidence 
that the applicant is unemployed because there is no work 
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and, usually, when the employment offices have no other jobs 
to offer. With some exceptions, benefit payments terminate 
at the end of a specified term even if the beneficiary has not 
yet found work. In all the schemes, the insured are required 
to register at public employment exchanges, when they are 
laid off or lose their jobs, and they are not eligible to benefits 
unless they do so. The administration of those plans, again 
with some exceptions, is the function of the government, 
And, finally, the amounts distributed in unemployment 
benefits are far in excess of the sum of all payments that 
have ever been made in these countries for this purpose 
before. 

In this country the European experiments with compul- 
sory unemployment insurance have fallen into disrepute, 
They are here regarded as a vast machinery for the distribu- 
tion of doles; they are believed to impose a huge burden of 
taxation on the countries in which they are being tried; and 
they are held to have demoralized the character of the 
workingmen who draw their weekly unemployment bene- 
fits. Although there are many serious objections to the ad- 
ministration and principles of the European systems of un- 
employment insurance, they are free from many of the evils 
which have been attributed to them, and they have been in- 
dispensable in meeting the problem of unemployment in 
post-war Europe. Contrary to the prevailing opinion on this 
matter, the bulk of the funds distributed in benefits is raised 
by payments from the employers and the employees. Even 
in England the contribution of the government constituted 
for a long time a small proportion of the total fund, and it 
was only when English unemployment grew to alarming 
proportions that the state contribution was increased. Un- 
der all the plans it is well-nigh impossible for anyone to re- 
ceive benefits unless there is unimpeachable evidence of the 
applicant’s inability to find work. In five months of 1930 
more than 200,000 applications for benefit in England 
were rejected by the authorities. If the English and German 
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schemes have in the past years become insolvent and have 


i been forced to call upon their respective governments for 


loans and subsidies, it is primarily because the unemploy- 
ment rate has risen so swiftly and so high as to make neces- 
sary an appeal to extraordinary measures. Under any cir- 
cumstances, no civilized government can be expected to face 
the conditions of unemployment now prevailing in Ger- 
many and England without distributing vast sums in poor 
relief. 

European experiments have demonstrated the feasibility 
of establishing and administering unemployment insurance 
plans for all industry. Where these systems have failed, the 
defects are remediable. Both the English and German 
schemes have the serious weakness of relying too much for 
their administration upon agencies of the government. In 
both plans, also, but in the English more than in the Ger- 
man, the fundamental mistake was made in not strictly lim- 
iting the liability of the unemployment fund and in thus 
protecting its solvency. Steps are already being taken in Ger- 
many to make the unemployment fund self-supporting, and 
in England the trend of opinion is in the same direction. It 
should be said, however, that as long as unemployment con- 
tinues at its present level, the difficulties of placing these 
schemes upon a sound, normal basis will be great. 

The practicability of unemployment insurance has also 
been confirmed by the experience with a few isolated plans 


| of voluntary insurance in the United States. The most im- 
| portant of these is that first established in 1923 in the men’s 
» clothing industry of Chicago by agreement between the 
| manufacturers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. By the terms of this agreement, manufacturers 
= and employees each contribute weekly 11 per cent of the 


Wages into an unemployment fund. Out of this fund bene- 
fits are distributed twice a year to all members of the union 


; working in the Chicago industry. In 1928 the fund was in- 
p creased to 4/2 per cent of the pay roll, by an additional con- 
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tribution from the employer; and similar funds were set up 
in the cities of Rochester and New York. Since its inception, 
there has been contributed into the Chicago fund more than 
$6,000,000 of which more than $5,000,000 has been paid 
out in benefits. In the current year, the distribution of bene. 
fits to the 15,000 members of the union in Chicago will ap. 
proximate $1,000,000, and the fund will close the year 
1930 with a reserve of more than $500,000. Operated in an 
industry noted for its instability, the unemployment insur- 
ance plan in the clothing industry has withstood the vicissi- 
tudes of a period of radical industrial change, has preserved 
its solvency, and has gone a long way to meet the problem: 
of workingmen who find their incomes cut because there is 
no work. Plans like this in the clothing industry have been 
in operation in individual firms for some years, and only a 
few months ago the General Electric Company announced 
the establishment of a similar system of unemployment in- 
surance for the 100,000 employees in its plants. There 
would seem to be no sound reason why unemployment in- 
surance, essentially so simple in its administration and s0 
free from danger, cannot be universally adopted in Ameri- 
can industry. 

The unemployment problem cannot be solved by pana- 
ceas. The goal of an ordered and controlled industry in this 
country lies far in the distance. A practical solution of un- 
employment, now and in the known future, should not de- 
pend upon the hasty, though generous, measures adopted in 
times of crisis. Greater foresight and planning of public 
works, the general division of work, and above all, universal 
unemployment insurance, managed jointly by industry and 
employees, constitute the elements of a programme tested 
by experience and calculated not to do violence to the insti- 
tutions of democratic government. 
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NICODEMUS 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


F held and questioned amiably, no doubt 
Caiaphas would have said he was a priest, 
And not a prophet; and he might have said 
That his eyes rested well on what they saw, 
And that his ears required no crash or murmur 
Of innovation for their daily music. 
There were some rumors, but he smiled at them 
And all who heeded them, and shook his head 
Reprovingly, as at uneasy children; 
And so he smiled to-night at Nicodemus, 
Who had come late. More like a fugitive 
He looked, in a long cloak that covered him 
With dark humility that composed itself 
Conveniently with night, than like a lord 
At home in his own city; and Caiaphas, 
Greeting him, asked him why. 


“Why do you wear 
Your shroud while you are living, Nicodemus? 
And a black shroud at that. Why do you pay 
For noble robes and cover them with a sack? 
Are you afraid of robbers? ” 


““No—not robbers.” 
And sighing as he said it, Nicodemus 
Sat gazing at a darkness on the floor, 
Where the black cloth had fallen. ““No—not robbers.” 


“You are afraid of something, Nicodemus. 
I have had fear myself, and know the signs. 
I was afraid once of an elephant. 

There are no elephants in Jerusalem. 
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What is it then that ails you? If I know, 
There is no need of asking; for your coming 
Like this would bean answer. Was he pleased 
With your accommodation of your graces 
To the plain level of his lowliness? 

I have been told he was a carpenter— 
Before he wasa. . .” 


“You may go as far 
As that, and frequently,” said Nicodemus, 
‘And find yourself as far from the same word 
As you are now. He wasa carpenter; 
But there are men who were dead yesterday, 
And are alive to-day, who do not care 
Profoundly about that. What the man is, 
Not what he was to unawakened eyes, 
Engages those who have acknowledged him 
And are alive to-day. Though he has wrought 
With common tools, he does not ask of us 
That we be carpenters.” 


Caiaphas laughed unheard, 
And curled a quiet lip. “I am glad of that; 
For you might cut your finger, Nicodemus. 
And what’s all this that you are telling me 
Of men dead yesterday and still alive? 
I do not know such men, and would far rather 
Not meet them in the dark.” 


“Tt is not there 
That you are like to know them, Caiaphas. 
They have come out of darkness—where we are, 
I fear, and where I fear we may remain. 
High men, like you and me, whether by worth, 
Or birth, or other worldly circumstance, 
Have risen to shining heights, and there may still 
Rise higher, where they shall be no higher than earth. 
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Men who are braver may forgo their shining, 
Leaving it all above them, and go down 

To lowliness and peace, and there find life. 
Caiaphas, you and I are not alive. 

We are two painted shells of eminence 

Carried by two dead men. Because we move, 

And breathe, and say a few complacent words 
With tongues that are afraid to say our thoughts, 
We think we are alive. But we are dead.” 


Caiaphas laughed: ‘Small wonder, Nicodemus, 
That you conceal your death in some such rag 

As that there on the floor when you go calling 

On carpenters at night. How strong, I wonder, 
With his assumptions and assurances, 

Must a man be to be a carpenter 

And honor your condescension without laughing.” 


“My fears and vanities are confessed. He smiled, 
If that will comfort you, and then assured me 
That he had more than once himself been driven 
Not only to expediency, but hiding. 

Yes, Caiaphas, good men like you and me 

Have driven this man, if he be man, to vanish 
Beyond the laws that hate him.” 


not say 
Beyond the laws he hates, and done with it? 
What’s wrong with them? Would his be any better? 
Our laws and Caesar’s are enough, God knows, 
To keep the safest of us occupied 


_ With not forgetting them. This man is mad. 


Believe me, Nicodemus, he is mad, 

Or such an overflowing charlatan 

As never was before. I have not heard him, 

But waves of his high language have made echoes 
All through Jerusalem. Beware of him, 
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I say to you, and stay at home o’ nights. 

I can see peril waiting, Nicodemus, 

For this man—and for you, if you pursue him. 

I am not given, or over much, to meddling, 

But if you love him and would tell him so, 

Tell him his home is not Jerusalem, 

And hasten him away. You have the power 

And place to save him. Save him, and you save more. 
If he is what your folly says he is, 

Why should he hide from powerless things of earth 
Like us, who cannot hurt him? What strength is ours 
To injure him? What can we do to him? 

No, the whole story shakes. It’s like a house 

That creaks too soon—one that he might have built 
When at his trade.” 


“You may destroy his body, 
Which is an instrument whereon the spirit 
Plays for a time—and not for a long time, 
He tells me. He must hold it as he may 
From harm till there is no more use for it. 
Meanwhile he is a man, with a man’s end 
Awaiting him. There is no fear in him, 
But for the blindness that is ours who fear him.” 


“T am no more than man,” said Caiaphas, 

No longer smiling. “But I do not fear him; 
And saving your regard, I am not blind. 
Whether or not I am the painted shell 

Of something dead, requires a contemplation. 
I had not thought so, and had not been told 
Until you spoke. Your vocal ornaments 

Are not all complimentary this evening. 

Are they the carpenter’s? ” 


) 


““No, they are mine,’ 
Said Nicodemus briefly, with a sigh. 
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“And they are past retraction or improvement. 
You may forget them, but I’1] not unsay them; 
And spoken words that are unsaid are said 

Only a little louder than at first. 

No, Caiaphas; we are dead, and we are blind; 
And worse than either, we are both afraid. 
You don’t like that.” 


“I treasure it so little,” 
Caiaphas answered, rather quietly, 
“That from another I might not receive it 
Without a word in kind. But you are mad; 
You and your carpenter are mad together, 
And God sees what’s to come. My office owes 
A few indulgences and obligations 
Even to madness, and I’1l say no more— 
No more than one more warning, Nicodemus, 
That you provision your seditious prophet 
Out of Jerusalem, and with no lost time.” 


“In God’s name, Caiaphas,” cried Nicodemus, 
Rising and holding out his hands as if 

To clutch two hands unseen, “is one poor string 
The sum of all your music, and one word 

Your only song? Because you are afraid, 

Must you see nothing in the world but fear? 
There is no fear in this man, Caiaphas. 

He shuns a little while a coming death, 

Which he foresees, that you and I may live; 
And your fond warning now that I may save him 
Is like a child’s unwillingness to read 

A book of easy letters that are life, 

Because they are new letters, and not death. 

You area priest of death, not knowing it. 

There is no life in those old laws of ours, 
Caiaphas; they are forms and rules and fears, 
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So venerable and impressive and majestic 

That we forget how little there is in them 

For us to love. We are afraid of them. 

They are the laws of death; and, Caiaphas, 

They are the dead who are afraid of dying. 

So do not say again that I may save 

This man from death. There is no death for him.” 


“There may be something comfortingly like it, 
If he is here too long,”’ said Caiaphas; 

“And I may soon be weary, Nicodemus, 

Of hearing you repeat that I’m afraid. 

The laws that were our fathers’ laws are right 
For me, and I can see no death in them, 

Save death itself—which is the only death 

I know. I know it, and I do not fear it; 

Or not more than another. Only the mad 
May welcome it, so long as life is better. 

Have you a finger to lay on a law 

Of ours that says to us we shall be mad?” 


“No, Caiaphas; I’m not saying that we are mad. 
I’m saying that we are dying while we are dead. 
He tells me of light coming for the world, 

And of men loving darkness more than light. 
He is the light; and we, who love the dark 
Because our fathers were at home in it, 

Would hound him off alone into the hills 

And laugh to see that we were rid of him. 

In darkness we might see as much as that, 

Not seeing what we were doing for ourselves 

In doing ill for him. He will not die, 

Though he find death where we have driven him. 
The pity and waste of it is our not living, 

With life so near us, and to take as ours, 

Like shining fruit from an undying tree. 

The fruit may fall, and we may crush the pulp 
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And blood of it, but it will not be dead. 

It will replenish and increase itself 

Immortally, because it is alive— 

As even the lowly are, who love him first. 

The lowly are the first inheritors 

Of his report, the first acknowledgers 

Of his reward—having no fame to lose, 

No brief and tinsel perquisite of pomp, 

Or profitable office, to renounce. 

They are not politicians, Caiaphas, 

Like you and me, who tremble when we step 
Anell’s length from the middle of the road; 
They are not sceptred slaves of precedent 

And privilege, who must buy their breath of life 
With fears and favors and hypocrisies 

That would, if recognized, make honor sick. 

I say this, Caiaphas; for I have heard you 
Citing the riff-raff that he feeds with words, 
Telling them words are food till they believe it. 
You have not heard and tasted them to know, 

Or not to know, the food that lives in them 

And quickens them till they are words no longer, 
But are the Word. We tenants of high places 
Are too high now to hear them, or to see 

From where we are the inevitable harvest 

Of this eternal sowing. Come with me, 

But once, to see and hear him, Caiaphas; 

Or, to be more courageous than I am, 

Be once an item in the multitude, 

And let yourself inquire, for once, how much 
The lowliest, in his primal composition, 

Would look, if you were God, like Caiaphas. 
You don’t like that, but there’s a time for man 
When he must speak, or die, or follow himself 
To deserts where men starve and are forgotten. 
I could starve here as well, and hate myself, 

No doubt, a little harder for so doing. 
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I could sit starving in these noble robes, 

As you have called them in your pleasantry, 
But they would not be noble—not for me. 
Truth isa sword of air cleaving the air, 
Sometimes, to make it bleed; and here am I, 
Armed, you would fancy, with a sword like that. 
You smile to see me strike, drawing no blood— 
Though blood may follow, and may God say whose; 
And all so needlessly and against fate, 

Except it be his fate that his worn body 

Shall perish that he may live. So many have died 
Before their work has lived that one more dying 
Will not be new on earth; and this man’s dying 

Will not be death. What has truth done to us 

That we must always be afraid of it, 

As of a monster with a shape unknown 

To man, prowling at night and breathing fire? 

The truth is not like that; we are like that— 

Or would be so if we were not so little. 

Not all Jerusalem creeping in one skin 

Would make a monster for this man to fear. 

One fiery word of truth would pierce and frighten 
Jerusalem then as now. We are afraid, 
Caiaphas; and our flawed complacency 

Is a fool’s armor against revelation. 

Why must we turn ourselves away from it? 
If you and I together should stand with him, 
For all to see, who knows what we should see 


|»? 


“‘We might see stones flying to find our heads, 
For one thing, Nicodemus. You are mad. 

Say to your carpenter that he is mad, 

Or say what else you will. Take him away 
While there is time, and hide him where the law 
May lose him, or forget him. Telling you this, 
I’m trying to say that a long-suffering priest 
May love a madman who has been a friend.” 
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“Caiaphas, you are sorry to say that, 

But will not own your sorrow, or your fear. 
When sorrow hides itself in sophistry, 

It might as well be scorn. I should have known. 
I should have gone alone to my cold house 

That will be colder for my coming here. 

God knows what ails us in Jerusalem. 

You cannot wash the taste of your misgivings 
Away with wine, or rub the fear of them 

Out of your face with an unquiet finger. 
There’s no security in a subterfuge 

Where truth is marked a madness. I am not mad, 
Unless a man is mad who brings a light 

For eyes that will not open. I have been 

A burden for your patience, Caiaphas. 

I shall not come again.” 


“Yes, many a time, 
I trust, and always welcome, Nicodemus. 
When this absurdity has overblown 
Its noise, and is an inch of history 
That a few may remember, you will come. 
There is a covenant has not changed, 
And cannot change. You will not go from us 
Fora mad carpenter; and as for him, 
I am afraid for him unless you save him. 
You may do that, but he will not save you— 
As you would say it. For you are one of us, 
And you will save yourself at the last hour; 
And you will be as wary of Messiahs 
Henceforth as I am. You may take yourself 
Alone to him at night and feast with him 
On dreams till you are drunk with his evangel, 
And when your frenzied head is clear again, 
You will rejoice, like a man dug from ruin, 
To find the sun and stars, and the old laws, 
Unfailing and unchanged and firm as ever. 
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You and your carpenter, while you have eyes, 
Will not be seen as man and man together 
Where there is daylight in Jerusalem. 

Some things are not, and this is one of them. 
When he is chained, or stoned, or crucified, 
As like enough he will be if you let him, 
You and your sorrow may be seen, too late, 
Mourning where safety and necessity 

Have buried him. But you will never be seen 
With him beside you in Jerusalem. 

I know you, Nicodemus.” 


Nicodemus 
Trembled and held his cloak with clutching hands 
As if it were his life. “Safety, you say? 
Necessity, you say? Panic, I say! 
Panic, and ancestors, and desperation! 
Rabbits and rats! God help me, Caiaphas, 
If Iam what you see. If you are right, 
I am not worth my name.” 


“As one of us,” 
Caiaphas answered, and his words were calm— 
“As one of us, I see you, Nicodemus, 
True to our laws and hearts, and to our God, 
Who chastened even Moses when he faltered, 
And held him out of Canaan. Am I right? 
Why, surely I am right. I am always right. 
If I were wrong, I should not be a priest.” 


Caiaphas rubbed his hands together slowly, 
Smiling at Nicodemus, who was holding 

A black robe close to him and feeling it 

Only as darkness that he could not see. 

All he could see through tears that blinded him 
To Caiaphas, to himself, and to all men 

Save one, was one that he had left alone, 
Alone in a bare room, and not afraid. 
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SALVATION BY INTUITION 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


HERE seems to be always lying in wait for the race 
of men, at every sharp corner turned, what Marcel 
Prévost used to call “une nouvelle douleur.” The 
new sorrow for many of us moderns is the well- 
nigh total extinction of spiritual authority. Authority, if it 


» be too much defined and reinterpreted, ceases to be au- 


' thority. That a lot of us are concerned about the passing, 


' from modern life, of the sense of divine sanction, is shown 


by the much discussion, the many substitutes. We are all 


| aware, for example, of recent debates over “humanisin” and 


skepticism, so ably conducted by Mr. More, Mr. Babbitt, 
Mr. Lippmann, and others. Fifty years ago, Swinburne’s 


But God, if a God there be, is the substance of men which is man 


F with its echo of Aeschylus, found, as the phrase goes, few 
| takers. People still wanted a better authority than the falli- 
> ble human, and still thought they had it. Many people, to 
| besure, still think they do; yet Mr. Lippmann is profoundly 
» accurate when he says, “It is dissolving [this feeling of cer- 
| tainty] not merely for an educated minority, but for every- 
| one who comes within the orbit of modernity.” And there 
| isno doubt that we miss it, for we all—not simply the meta- 
| physicians and the scholars but the man in the street, the 
| woman at her window—really want to be “saved.” Though 
; we do not use the evangelical idiom, salvation is none the 
less what we desire. 


Roughly speaking, science has destroyed religion, no 


matter what certain scientists and certain clergymen may 
| say. I do not know why it is: I am no psychologist; but I 
) know that if you convince the average man that a straight 
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line is not the shortest distance between two points, yoy 
somehow convince him, at the same time, that the Te 
Commandments are not sacrosanct. Their value descends ty 
a merely pragmatic level. Geology and biology haye 
smashed not only the old cosmogonies but the old eschatolo. 
gies. Science has made it clear even to the man in the street 
that there is no reasonable hope of a “future life” in the old 
orthodox sense. If your conduct during this mundane exis. 
ence is to have no effect on your condition beyond the grave, 
then there is nothing better to be said for honesty—o 
merely moral grounds, that is—than that it is the best policy. 
If your struggling and suffering here are not going to eam 
you Paradise, then pain remains unexplained, undefended, 
The morality of all religious peoples has been based on hope 
and fear concerning what was going to happen to the indi- 
vidual after his death—for life did not wait to be moder 
before man discovered that life as we are forced to live it is 
a pretty poor thing. No religion ever invented could stand 
for an hour on the frank admission that the individual as 
such has no future. The “means of grace” and the “hope of 
glory” have been inextricably mingled in men’s minds. Yes: 
it is quite fair to say that the scientists have destroyed reli- 
gion. 

Our problem then, dogmatic religion having been taken 
away from us, is to find something that we can be sure of, 
some truth not relative and temporary. The new humanists 
sneer at Mr. Lippmann for “accepting the universe”’; yet 
the problem for most of us is precisely how to accept it and 
get some basic satisfaction out of accepting it. For most of 
us feel about accepting the universe that (as Carlyle said of 
Margaret Fuller) we really “had better.” We are not good 
enough metaphysicians to know how to go about putting the 
universe in its place. 

Now, “man is the measure of all things,” as the origina! 
humanists would have said; and if we cast away arbitrarily 
imposed, supernatural explanations, we have no evidence 
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except human experience to base our philosophies upon. The 
one thing that all religions, all philosophies, have agreed on 


© js the fundamental desirability of happiness. Man’s normal 
wish is to be happy, and he carries about within him some 
 spirit-level which tells him whether he is happy or not. The 


human heart is so strange that one man has often found hap- 
piness in what would make other people miserable. Men 
have so complicated, inverted, sophisticated their satisfac- 


| tions as to bewilder the world. The fact remains that the 


normal human being, though he can be hopelessly confused 


» between right and wrong, is not, in an unperverted state, 
! easily confused between what is pleasant to him and what is 
unpleasant. He knows; and happiness consists in a prepon- 
) derance in his life of what gives him pleasure instead of 
» pain. I do not see how a mathematician, or a cardinal, or 
© evenanew humanist, can get away from that. Perhaps they 
| donot try to. 


Another fundamental human craving is for logic—I will 


© not call it “certainty,” for I think “logic” even more accu- 
» rate. Man naturally likes to feel that cause and effect oper- 
© ate, and while he may pray for miracle, he wants his miracle 
| so rare, so special, that it gives him away. He would rather 
# bear anything than have what he considers the cosmic order 
® frequently upset; he would rather have his prayer for mira- 
| cle unanswered than have everybody’s prayer for miracle 
» answered, and his familiar world turned topsy-turvy. He 
) likes to think that the result of a particular effort is calcu- 
| lable. He hates to exert himself in vain—as he would, in a 
; miraculous world. He desperately likes to feel that there is 
; areason for things; that if he calculates wisely his calcula- 
} tions will work out. And when man decided that “heaven 
| helps those who help themselves,” he was not being cyni- 


cal: quite the contrary. He was postulating a logical God. 
But there were always a lot of things that needed explaining 


= away—a lot of facts of which he could not see the logic. 
4 Those he cast on to the broad back of a God who made many 
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laws man could understand and some that, ponder as he 
would, man could not. But he truly hoped, and liked beliey- 
ing, that God understood, and had a reason. 

Most religions have spent vital effort in explaining, ac. 
counting for, the fact of pain. In fact, it takes a religion to 
account for it, and even religion has never done it very well, 
The pain that is a consequence of wrong or foolish action js 
easy to dispose of: you are being punished by the laws of life 
for transgressing them. But the thinking individual, in all 
ages, has beheld the wicked man flourishing like the green 
bay tree and the righteous man begging his bread. He has 
seen the Middle Way beset with thorns, the blameless life 
continuing, or ending, in undeserved pain. And when he has 
not been drugged with Heaven, he has been pretty unhappy 
about it. “Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth” does not 
make sense. For if God is Law, then surely the man God 
loves is the man who accepts the cosmic sequences and lives, 
as best he can, according to those intimations of universal 
order, the man who does not try to flout the Way of Things 
—and that is the man whom the Law of the universe will, 
in point of fact, chasten least. Unless you conceive of God 
as establishing his inescapable rule and then wanting his be- 
loved sons to defy it: egging them on to play Prometheus 
and be destroyed. No: “whom God loveth He chasteneth” 
does not make sense. 

Men have employed all their dialectic power, for cen- 
turies, in trying to reconcile the fact of inescapable, and as 
far as one can see unmerited, pain with the conception of a 
beneficent deity. 

Si du moins au hasard il décimait les hommes, 

Ou si sa main tombait sur nous tant que nous sommes 
Avec d’égales lois! 

Mais les siécles ont vu les Ames magnanimes, 


La beauté, le génie, ou les vertus sublimes, 
Victimes de son choix, 


cries Lamartine in his hymn to Pain, and we can but echo 
him. The great pull of Calvinism, one supposes, was that if 
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you granted Calvin his premises, he could be said to recon- 
cile the fact and the conception. But the modern man is not, 
I fancy, granting Calvin’s premises any longer. Anyhow, 
divine love and “predestination” do not go together; and 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinnéd all 


sounds nowadays like a fairy tale. “Original sin” is one of 
the most convenient terms ever invented; those of us who 
heard it used in our youth never quite escape from its magic. 
But, as far as the plain man can see, “original sin” implies 
a certain dualism; implies good and evil, if not God and 
Satan. Who is to say, under a mechanistic deity—a God who 
is simply the Way of Things, the God of Things as They 
Are—what is ultimately sin, what is ultimately virtue? 
In man who is the measure of all things, what criterion is 
found? The new humanists talk about the good life as aus- 
terely as if they were still preaching under the sanction of 
divine authority. But, morally speaking, is there any com- 
pulsion upon you or me to square our notions of the good 
life with Mr. Babbitt’s or Mr. More’s? They appeal, pre- 
sumably, to the sifted evidence of racial experience, learn- 
ing therefrom what thinking men in the past have decided 
was a good life. But what do they, or the men of the past, 
mean by “good”? Do they mean anything except that which 
onthe whole makes most for happiness? Is there, within man 
himself, any other rock-bottom test? If you abolish Deity 
and put Man in his place, “‘good,”” which used to mean what 
is pleasing to God, must mean what is pleasing to Man. 
Hedge it about as you like with restrictions and conditions, 
it comes down to that. In other words (if I mistake not my 
terms), to hedonism. 

Now, the virtue of the Middle Way, the Golden Mean, 
lies, one supposes, in their guaranteeing a degree of happi- 
ness. None but the most besotted dialectician would pretend 
that they are anything but counsels of expediency, bits of 
practical advice. “Nothing too much” because excess has 
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always been found to destroy enjoyment. The sum of the 
temperate man’s pleasures is greater than the sum of the 
rioter’s pleasures, if you give them anything like an equal 
span of years. The chief thing to be said against the joys of 
the flesh is that they do not endure so long as the joys of the 
mind or of the spirit, and that they are far more dependent 
on circumstances which are not within one’s own control. 
People have always talked—the new humanists still do—of 
“higher” and “lower” satisfactions; but all they can mean, 
in a world where man’s own wisdom is the only guide, is 
“surer” and “less sure,” “safer” and “less safe.” The higher 
satisfaction is the one you have a more reasonable hope of 
being able to cultivate, through an average life. Most of us 
would agree that the mind ranks above the body; that an 
intellectual or an emotional delight is finer, because more 
subtle, pervasive, and enduring, than a merely sensuous one. 
We have all proved it in our own experience, and the race 
has proved it a million times over. But it is nothing to preach 
about, except to children. It is mere common sense. 

What, then, we really have to do is to find out what gives 
us most and surest pleasure, and set to work to cultivate the 
means of providing ourselves with it. One remembers John- 
son’s famous retort to the man who said he “knew what he 
liked.” “So do the beasts of the field, sir.”” As if knowing 
what one likes were not, always and everywhere, the only 
test man is equipped to apply, in politics, in art, in morals; 
as if Dr. Johnson himself were capable of applying any 
other! One can, of course, educate oneself to like more deli- 
cately, more subtly, more safely; one can learn to make 
prettier and prettier equations between pain and pleasure. 
Yet we are all—as far as the average person can see—hedon- 
ists together, though we may be stupid or clever, successful 
or unsuccessful. Mr. More and Mr. Babbitt are as much 
hedonists, one ventures to assume, as the young gentleman 
who wastes his substance in night clubs. They have decided 
what gives them most pleasure. They happen, by accident 
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of breeding, education, mental equipment, to like reading 
Plato or cursing Rousseau better than they like drinking 
bootleg gin or clasping meretricious graces in their arms. 
But we must not be tricked into believing too wistfully that 
they are wearing themselves out, like the great saints, in ex- 
ercising that famous “inner check.” (The saints themselves 
would never have admitted that the check was entirely an 
“inner” one.) Mr. Babbitt, one is convinced, gets a lot more 
fun out of finding some new sin to impute to the romanti- 
cists than he would out of knocking out Gene Tunney in a 
24 by 24 ring. He is made that way, and is following (as 
we all do) the law of his being. He knows what he dislikes 
—and he goes looking for it, all over the place, on his gay, 
perpetual, private witch-hunt. Mr. More, one is sure, en- 
joys remaking Christ and Plato more than he could possibly 
enjoy climbing Kanchenjunga. Therefore he keeps his 
Greek from rust instead of fussing over the oxygen tanks. 
Even the people who have flung their lives away for others, 
for a creed or for a cause, have done so in the spirit of the 
text, “For what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in 


| exchange for his soul?” The greatest martyrs in history 


were being perfectly stiff and piggish about their own 
souls. They were balancing physical comfort against spir- 
itual satisfaction and marking it minus. The new humanists 
really ought not to hate the humanitarians as they do, for 
the humanitarians are also hedonists, who work in larger 
figures. The humanitarian is trying to increase the sum of 
human happiness. He is bound to approve different methods, 
for “the greatest good of the greatest number,” as we all 


| know, means the lesser good of the special minority. But he 


is thinking in terms of happiness, no less than they are, and 
it may even be that his, not theirs, is the Higher Selfish- 
ness, 

Our morality, personal and social, will be safe enough in 
the humanists’ hands. We are not—we common people— 
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worried about that. You cannot go far wrong, in conduct, if 
you stick to the Golden Mean. Temperance is as good now 
as it ever was. The new humanists, we have no doubt, are as 
virtuous citizens as were any of our more orthodox ances- 
tors. Experience, rightly considered and understood—one’s 
own experience, the experience of the race—will always 
take care of conduct. But the passing of orthodoxy has left 
one big lacuna. The doctrine of the Golden Mean does not 
explain away pain. The universe remains, to the common 
man, unjustified. God does not take the trouble to speak to 
him out of the whirlwind, nor is he rewarded, like Job, for 
acquiescing in the divine refusal to explain, by the posses- 
sion of fourteen thousand sheep and six thousand camels, 
His mood is rather that of Ecclesiastes, and it is not a happy 
mood. Is there anything in common human experience 
which justifies life? This is what we have come to: that we 
must question humbly of mere life as we know it, to see if 
it can convince us of its being, in itself, worth while. The 
new humanists tell us only how they think we can best deal 
with it. They offer us a technique. But, so far as I know, 
they have nothing to say in defense of life itself. ‘They hate 
far more men and facts than they approve, and their mani- 
festoes are vituperative choruses. (The Golden Mean, 
nowadays, evades urbanity.) Sometimes one is tempted to 
think that St. Paul, in his narrow Hebraic way, was a better 
humanist than any of them. “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good” is as highly “humanistic” advice as any 
given in any age. But St. Paul, having a religious faith, 
could by means of that faith explain pain. Though he could 
not, perhaps, explain it to the modern man’s satisfaction, he 
did not ignore it. 

We have left St. Paul behind, and the prophets of our 
own day do not pretend to justify the universe. Even Mr. 
Lippmann can only counsel us to bear it like gentlemen— 
or so, perhaps wrongly, I take his advice to read. Is there 
then nothing in the nature of things which in itself can com- 
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fort us? That is what we average folk, whom neither hu- 
manists nor humanitarians can or will serve, want to know. 
That is the question we ask ourselves in the dark hour. Is 
there anything in life, any spectacle, any experience, which 
gives man a pleasure that outweighs the pain man must 
suffer? 

It is only because any private answer to that question is 
interesting that one ventures to give one’s own answer. It is 
only because most men and women, after all, are as con- 
temptible in the sight of these contemporary prophets as 
one is oneself, that one ventures to speak. We of the ma- 
jority are a sort of Third Estate in the eyes of the new hu- 
manists. We certainly cannot hope to be rated higher than 
humanitarians, scientists, romanticists, realistic novelists, 
and a whole batch of individuals like Emerson, Whitman, 
Eddington, Whitehead, John Dewey, Einstein, Walter 
Pater, Kipling, and Benedetto Croce—on all of whom some 
new humanist or other has turned thumbs down. The hu- 
manists have a lot to say about the human race; surely we 
may speak in virtue of being specimens thereof. Speak, not 
of course to them—we “know our place’”—but to each 
other. 

“The final appeal of the humanist is not to any historical 
convention but to intuition,”” Mr. Babbitt says. I take it that 
he means we must not bow to any Mumbo Jumbo but must 
doa certain amount of “valuing” for ourselves—informing 
ourselves about other experimentations to the best of our 
ability, of course. Our salvation, then, must come by intui- 
tion, must it not? Now, there may well be some technical 
definition in the jargon of philosophers, of which I am 
ignorant. But to most of us that sentence means precisely 
that we are at liberty to divine what we can of fact or truth 
inthe Nature of Things. We are at liberty to ask if there is 
anything in life itself, as commonly and necessarily lived, 
that convinces us, that seems to us to justify what is on the 
whole a horrid and painful spectacle. Not anything that we 
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can prove, by philosophical procedure, does justify it; 
something, rather, that can make us, far within ourselyes, 
accept life without revolt, some essential and peace-giving 
beauty. 

The only affirmative answer to that, I think, lies in the 
word “beauty.” There is a beauty, rarely but positively per- 
ceptible, which silences Job himself. Not the much touted 
beauty of Nature, or the only less touted beauty of Art; for 
they are accidental, and sensuous. The Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado itself cannot reconcile the thinking man to 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw.” The thinking man will 
delight in sunsets, and snow peaks ethereally fading across 
the leagues, and the immensities of ocean; but he will not 
be deluded by them into praise of life. They are, as far as 
man is concerned, only accidents. No human striving can 
compass, compel, or distribute them. No human striving 
can make a man Velasquez unless he happens to be Velas- 
quez. Velasquez, too, is accidental. It would mitigate life, 
no doubt, if it were in our power at any moment to con- 
template the Grand Canyon or the Velasquez Venus; but our 
pleasure would still be fortuitous and largely sensuous, and 
therefore not lasting, not safe from catastrophe. Even Shel- 
ley’s protestation concerning Intellectual Beauty, 

. . . thy light alone 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream, 
is too vague to express an abiding joy. One knows what Shel- 
ley means, but his meaning has constantly to be translated, 
by each man, into other terms. Let us admit that neither the 
flower in the crannied wall, nor the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
nor Shelley’s Spirit of Intellectual Beauty is going to bring 
us into permanent contentment. The aesthetic sense is the 
way out, probably, but the aesthetic sense turned upon 
purely human—and I mean personal—values. 

No better phrase for this single saving thing can be found 
than the ancient one, “the beauty of holiness.”’ Nature 1s 
untrustworthy, since we can apprehend natural law only in 
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part and have, in any case, no defense against it; art is de- 
lusional and transitory; “ideals” shift and change and are 
hard to lay hold on. The least deceiving object this side the 
flaming ramparts of the world (and it is on this side we live) 
isa human personality. There can be no “higher” delight 
than in contemplating perfection; and while perfection, we 
admit, is not of this world (or, as far as we know, of any 
other), there can be visible approaches to it; superiorities, 
at all events, so great that they quite transcend our mean 
categories. It is only, I believe, a human character so subtly 
purged, so fine, so incorruptible that it seriously disappoints 
nowhere, which can give us the highest form of aesthetic 
satisfaction. It is only to some human being that we can say 


The whole sad earth you justify. 


“Charm” is weak beside the beauty of holiness; and why the 
purely aesthetic bearing of the phrase has not been more 
emphasized, I have never been able to see. 

The greatest tribute we can pay to the dramatist is to con- 
fuse his characters with the veritable dead. This, for an 
Antigone, for a Hamlet, we have almost done. But no sym- 
bol, however artfully it disputes place in our memories with 
authentic heroes, has the validity or the immediate delight- 
fulness of the human being we have seen face to face: the 
human being who has contended with life as we know it, not 
with life strained through some poet’s imagination. Even 
“the communion of saints”—powerful phrase!—is less 
clear and compelling, because we have to take it, like his- 
tory, on hearsay. It is only in our more mystical moments 
that we can apprehend the unseen and (in the sense of being 
unseen ) the unproved. 

Human beings of this convincing quality are infre- 
quently encountered. Yet many of us could bear witness that 
once or twice in our lives we have met such a man or such 
a woman; concerning whom we can say to ourselves, “If, in 
spite of the universal dice loaded against us, a human per- 
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sonality like that can none the less be achieved, then there js 
something in the game, after all.” Even if that personality 
is doomed to extinction, actually to have been like that is 
bigger fact than extinction itself. There is nothing in the 
vaster explanations of astronomers at once so surprising and 
so satisfying. 

I insist on the aesthetic nature of this instinctive response 
to the rare human character, because such people are not 
necessarily saints, measured by any moral or religious foot- 
rule. They are not even sure to be followers of the Middle 
Way. They have faults, visible to the naked eye. Yet they 
are essentially incorruptible; their fineness is integral. And, 
as far as I know, they are the only encouragement available 
to the non-religious man to transcend his pessimism. They 
are the only phenomenon offered to our sight which justifies 
“the tears of things.” If, out of the welter, can come any- 
thing as positively and indestructibly delightful as that, 
then there is something to be said for the welter, incompre- 
hensible and odious though it is. Hedonists all, we contem- 
plate, rather than emulate, such human beings. (They are 
not apt to be prophets or philosophers. ) What the spectacle 
of them gives us is pleasure; and I know of no pleasure com- 
parable with that contemplation. The highest pleasure, pre- 
sumably, is the one that comes nearest satisfying the totality 
of our being, so that we are, without mental reservations, in- 
tegrated in delight: Intoxication of any kind, which implies 
partial drugging, cannot do that. No man standing free and 
sober and disillusioned ever said to a work of art, 


The whole sad earth you justify. 


I repeat: it is only an achievement in human form which can 
wring that cry from us. No other beauty is vital and valid 
enough. 

There may be people who have never experienced this 
delight and this conviction. Well: they may, yet, before they 
die. One hopes so; for the experience is not only a consola- 
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tion beyond philosophies, it is the only consolation I know of 


that you can depend on not to fail. My own humble answer 
to my own despair is always, and solely: “Remember X— 
and Y— and Z—-; the accursed universe couldn’t stop them 
from existing, and may, for all you know, deserve the credit 
of them.” This joy, I admit, is incommunicable as a sacra- 
ment. One cannot pass it on by telling of it. It has the ad- 
vantage over a sacrament, however, of demanding no com- 
mitment on your part. You must seek out, and try, sacra- 
ments; this is something that happens to you, if it happens 
at all, without your effort—a free gift of life. You do not 
have to abandon anything of yourself, to get it; no bargain 
is involved. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, or another, 

Tennyson says, very quietly. So quietly that no one has ever 
paid much attention. Yet what Tennyson said there, in effect 
(never mind what he thought he meant), is that the beauty 
of holiness is stronger in purely aesthetic appeal than mere 
charm or mere prowess or mere good looks. Gives more 
pleasure, in other words. And ‘Tennyson was right, because 
he was corroborated by human experience. No other cor- 
roboration is worth anything. You cannot explain your 
pleasure, you can only confess it; you cannot prove the 
validity of that beauty, you can only divine it. Most cer- 
tainly, you arrive at it by intuition. But if it can reconcile 
you to the universe, can justify even pain, then it has a value 
we cannot afford to ignore, because it is in the truest sense 
a “saving” value. My X—, Y—, and Z—, needless to say, 
may not be yours; the point is that you can find an X—, a 
Y—, a Z— of your own. 

And if the thing has happened once, so runs our instinc- 
tive reasoning, it may happen again; nay, there may even be 
discoverable ways of inducing human nature to take that 
form more frequently and thereby increase human delight. 
In short, since X— and Y— and Z— can exist—as is 
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proved by their existing—it may be that future generations 
will find some way to produce them oftener. That is, again, 
why I spoke of “‘salvation.” ‘The humanists might say: “To 
produce them is precisely the purpose of the Golden Mean 
and the ‘inner check’ and all our other recommended de- 
vices.” Oh, well, very likely; but the pea under the twenty 
mattresses and the twenty eider-down beds, keeping one 
restless, is the unlucky fact that X— and Y— and Z— (in 
my own experience, at least) did not trouble to pursue the 
Middle Way, and, I am afraid, were romantics all, and 
“lived dangerously” besides. 

In short, I fear that this “value” which I recommend, 
for the hope it suggests in a hopeless world, may be too hu- 
man to suit the humanists. It may, on the other hand, bea 
very present help in trouble for some of the rest of us. 
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ROMAIN ROLLAND AT VILLA OLGA 
By LUCIEN PRICE 


YOUNG Japanese whom I have never seen but with 
whom I have certain interests in common, learning 
that I had been to see Romain Rolland, asked me to 
tell him about the visit. For a dozen years friends of 

mine had been going to see Rolland, but when I tried to blast par- 
ticulars out of them about what he looks like, what they talked 


| about, what kind of place he lives in, and above all, what his 


method of work is, they were unable to give me much satisfaction, 
and I finally had to go myself. So when my Japanese correspondent 
wrote and asked I resolved to do if possible better for him than 
my friends had done for me. 


Middleton and I were at Miirren when Rolland’s tele- 
gram came. It said he would have to be away from home, 
leaving Monday. It was then a Friday late in January, and 
we had landed at Havre on New Year’s, stayed in Paris a 
fortnight, been at Bonn and up the Rhine, and were here 
trudging around in snow on the Allmendhubel when all the 


| while one of the main objects of the expedition had been to 


see Rolland. We were mortified and telegraphed back that 
we would come as fast as we could get there. 

This meant getting up before daylight, having rolls and 
coffee in a chilly hotel room by lamp beams, and starting 
down the funicular to Lauterbrunnen under a golden sickle 
moon that hung in blue dawn sky over the Breithorn. Then 
it was travel all day across the Oberland until we emerged 
on a mountain scarp above Montreux late in the after- 
noon, sunshine gleaming on Lake Geneva far below and 
snow vanishing as the train wound down vineyard terraces 
to the city at lake level, where grass and ivies were green. 
All the way, I will confess, I was in a kind of terror, as chil- 
dren are on the eve of a holiday, lest something happen to 
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prevent us arriving in time after all, for I had been in corre. 
spondence with Rolland and looking forward to seeing him 
for fifteen years. 

He lives on a mountain slope three miles from Montreux 
and about a mile beyond the Castle of Chillon, his hous 
having magnificent views of the lake and Alps. He has in 
fact, two houses, Villa Olga, where he lives with his father 
and sister in winter, and in the same grounds farther up the 
slope, Villa Lionette, where in mild weather he lives alone, 
His father is hale and vigorous in his nineties; his sister, 
Mille. Madeleine Rolland, is a woman of great charm and 
cultivation, an accomplished linguist, and considerably 
younger than her brother. She speaks English fluently, a 
Rolland does not.’ Middleton and I read but do not speak 
French, but she was able to translate so rapidly that we con- 
versed with ease and after a time were scarcely aware of an 
intermediary. 

It was Rolland’s sixty-first birthday, and the house was 
full of flowers sent by friends from all over Europe. He was 
in better health than I had expected from recent photo- 
graphs of him seen in the bookshops of France and Ger- 
many. Picture a man quite tall, very blond of hair and mous- 
tache, slender and with a scholar’s stoop, bushy eyebrows, 
pince-nez astride a patrician nose, fingers long and sensitive, 
utter simplicity of manner (though I gather he can be 
formidable if necessary), and eyes brilliant blue with a 
sparkle of humor and kindness. When I tell you that on the 
first day of our visit we conversed almost steadily from tea 
time till ten in the evening and on the second day, arriving 
at noon, it was the same with intervals only for music, you 
will understand that what I write is little more than chapter 
headings of a few of the topics. 

We began with a discussion of Beethoven’s creative proc- 
ess, and knowing that he had just finished his “Beethoven: 
The Great Creative Epochs,” I-asked if he thought that 
much-disputed letter of Bettina von Brentano to Goethe 
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containing Beethoven’s “raptus” can be considered authentic. 
He thinks it can and gave excellent reasons. Continuing he 
spoke especially of the last quartets which are not included 
in his present study but are to be the subject of a later vol- 
ume. He said that Beethoven’s music formed itself involun- 
tarily in his subconscious, and when it rose to the level of 
consciousness (here Rolland used a gesture as of its coming 
above ground), the composer tried to give it conscious ex- 
pression and a literary form, constantly beseeching his 
friends for literary names. The music was expressed by 
means of a highly developed technical skill which the com- 
poser’s ambition and industry had provided for that pur- 
pose, but he does not think that Beethoven himself exercised 
much conscious choice about what should be expressed — 
only the form of the expression. Also (and this he made 
emphatic) that the spiritual content of the last string quar- 
tets is not only music but religion, that it is “outside of 
time,” a revelation higher than philosophy, and a state of 
consciousness to which only a few have ever attained. 

I asked how Tolstoy ever came to libel such noble music 
as the Kreutzer Sonata. Rolland replied: 

“Tolstoy was partly right. Music does loose demoniac 
energies. These forces are dangerous but not evil. Tolstoy 
did not know that with Beethoven they were under restraint. 
He saw only the energy and its evil possibilities. Then, too, 
there was a slight dishonesty in his mind: he was two men, 
artist and moralist, and they were in conflict. At one period 
he was much moved by the music of Chopin and hearing 
his family talk of Chopin’s affairs with women exclaimed, 
‘All that has nothing to do with it! The only question is, is 
it good art?’ You see, not quite sincere. The difficulty was 
that Tolstoy, being Russian, was half Oriental.” 

It was mentioned that in Lucerne Middleton and I had 
stayed at the Hotel Schweizerhof, where Wagner composed 
the last act of “Tristan,” and that we had seen the suite he 
occupied. 
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“Tolstoy also stayed there,” said Rolland, “and it was 
there that he brought the beggar into the dining room (an 
incident which he later used in a story), and one is minded 
to add that persons who knew about the actual incident 
testify that, although Tolstoy took satisfaction in the act, 
the beggar was very ill at ease and would much have pre. 
ferred the equivalent in money or a meal in a quiet café, but 
Tolstoy never noticed that his guest was uncomfortable.” 

We were laughing over Tolstoy’s burlesque description 
of “Siegfried” (how determined he was to find no good in 
the work), and I asked Rolland if he thought that quite all 
of the religious music in “‘Parsifal”? was written with inner 
conviction—the Good Friday Spell, yes; but certain other 
parts had struck me on repeated hearings as the work of a 
man who was convincing himself as he went along. 

“On the contrary,” replied Rolland, “I think it is music 
of genuine religious conviction. My old friend Malwida 
von Meysenbug visited the Wagners at the period when he 
was writing ‘Parsifal,’ and that veteran free-thinker was as- 
tonished to hear him ask a blessing at table. Finding an op- 
portunity she ventured to remark upon it to him in private. 
‘Yes,’ said Wagner, ‘I believe in my savior.’ We forget or 
perhaps do not know that Wagner’s last years were not the 
unclouded blaze of glory and happiness that we would like 
to suppose. Bayreuth was far from an unqualified success. 
Foreigners came. Germans? No. There were heavy debts, 
and his life with Cosima was not always harmonious. She 
was a daughter of Liszt who, it has been remarked, ‘was 
always surrounded by Mimis and Fifis and Lilis.’ ” 

“As I remember it was ‘Parsifal’ which made Nietzsche 
wash his hands of Wagner for good and all.” 

“Nietzsche wasa chaste, austere, ascetic spirit. His whole 
life was a sacrifice. He was not understood and so has be- 
come the author of much mischief, but he was a hater of 
shams. His very anti-religion was itself a religion.” 

Being in Venice a few weeks later and happening to mett 
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| the old Duchess in whose palace Wagner worked at “‘Parsi- 
| fal” and in which he died (as a marble epigraph of D’An- 
nunzio on its garden wall fronting the Grand Canal now 
' attests), I was able to get an indirect view of this change, 


or at least, this mellowing, of the composer’s sometimes 


§ acerb personality. As a young woman the Duchess had 


known Wagner, Cosima, Liszt, von Biilow, and their circle, 


' and the trait in Wagner which seemed to have left the 
' strongest impression, and to which she kept returning, was 


his great kindness. She knew him only in his last years. 
When I saw that Rolland was willing to discuss the proc- 
ess by which “Jean-Christophe” came into being, I asked 
a good many questions about it. 
“The first conception of the work,” he said, “goes back 


' to 1890, but the first sketch of ‘The Burning Bush’ did not 
| come until 1901 or 1902. When I began definite composi- 
| tion in 1902—1903 I had already written divers chapters of 


‘Dawn,’ ‘Antoinette,’ and “The Burning Bush’ and the plan 
of the ten volumes was fixed and noted. I never work with- 


' out having first established the entire architectural plan.” 


“Was ‘The Burning Bush’ much rewritten? ” 

“No. It was written at one burst.” 

“The reason I ask is that those pages of narrative are so 
compact that after having read fifty of them it seemed 
incredible to me that I had not been reading five hundred.” 

“Perhaps it was because I had lived with Christophe for 
years: he was all round me like a music, ringing in my ears. 
The work was written, as you know, in Paris: 162 Boulevard 
Montparnasse in a room whose ceiling was low and whose 
floor was high. In the room above me was a woman who 
played the same piece by Brahms all day long. Beside me, 
beyond a very thin partition, was a man who came home at 
all hours with all sorts of company. For the first few weeks 
I thought I should be able to do nothing there, but soon I 
never noticed anything. Mornings I worked at ‘Jean- 
Christophe,’ afternoons I lectured at the Sorbonne, evenings 
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I was a reviewer of music. (I paid for this overwork later. 
In vacation seasons I worked in various places in Switzer. 
land. ‘There was to have been a whole volume of Chris. 
tophe’s experiences with the revolutionary movements of 
Europe: in England, in Poland, in Germany, and finally a3 
a refugee in Switzerland.” 

“Why wasn’t it written?” 

“The publisher thought the work was quite long enough 
without it.” 

“Are you conscious of employing intuitional forces when 
writing? ” 

“Moments come in my writing when I have flashes of the 
‘not-me.’ All people have this intuitional faculty. Few use 
it. The novel ‘Jean-Christophe’ created itself. The actual 
writing was a small part of it. My mind was working with 
it all the time.” 

“Was that psychic crisis of the adolescent Christophe in 
‘Youth’ (if I may ask), pure invention, or based on some 
personal experience? ” 

“That was not personal. It was intuitional.” 

“Didn’t you experience rather an all-gone feeling when 
‘Jean-Christophe’ was finally finished?” 

“No. I was quite happy about it. I had had enough of 
him!” 

“And the same of ‘Colas Breugnon’?” 

Rolland laughed: 

“The old rascal: He got hold of me and got me drunk. 
Oh, yes he did. The book was written in three weeks. In 
that time I hardly slept at all. I was in a kind of buzzing 
state, completely possessed. I think,” he smiled, “you can 
see evidences of intoxication in the book.” 

Here I innocently inquired how it was possible for him 
to get up the historical settings so rapidly. : 

“You forget,” Mlle. Rolland informed me courteously, 


“that my brother was Professor of History in the Sor- 
bonne.” 
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“And it should be remembered also,” added her brother, 


| “that the background is the past, a little remote to be sure, 
| of my provincial country, the Nivernais. I had several other 
§ such works in mind. They were killed by the war.” 


Speaking of that, I asked about “Above the Battle.” 
“T only wrote it,” he said, “after having waited weeks in 


the expectation that someone else would write it. When it 
| was published I was amazed at the storm which burst on my 
; head. The press wilfully garbled it so that I lost friends of 
' years’ standing. To give you an idea: an intimate friend who 
| had written a biography of me and sent it to his publisher 


hastened to cancel its publication and this without ever hav- 
ing seen my incriminating articles, and he promptly dis- 
avowed a friendship of fifteen years. Unless you had lived 


| here in the midst of it you would hardly believe how low the 
tone of life fell in wartime. Feeling in Switzerland was, if 


anything, more exacerbated than in France itself. Spies 
were everywhere. Your concierge was one. Your telephone 
wires were tapped. A youth I knew, not a bad fellow, was 
shepherd to a drove of twenty girls whose function it was 
to pick up information from enemy officers whose mis- 


F tresses they might be for a night. The young fellow was 


somewhat mortified by his position but he found it ‘amus- 
9) 

Those years of persecution have left their mark on Rol- 
land in suffering and sadness; but of bitterness no discover- 
able sign. Once after he had told me a very striking and 
fully attested piece of political information which would 


; have put a certain phase of the “war guilt” in quite a differ- 
s ent light, I asked if he would have any objection to its being 
| published. “Let it be forgotten,” he said. “Silence is best.” 


Again it chanced, as we were about to leave, that one of us 


| remarked that he must have multitudes of friends. 


“I have many friends in all countries,” he replied, “but I 
have kept only a very small number of my friends of the 
period before 1914. I have, so to say, seen almost the entire 
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personnel of my friendship change, and it is that which ha 
made me feel the disappearance of my companions of tha 
earlier time. My connections with my generation ar 
broken.” 

Yet his sense of humor is quite equal to all this and tinged, 
moreover, with a strong strain of native Gallic irony. He 
told with relish of a young Japanese who wished to give him 
his ancestral sword with which to fight for peace. And next 
day when we were walking about the grounds of the villa 
he pointed out an especially choice spot, a tiny stone-walled 
enclosure under a fine old cherry tree where one can sit ona 
stone bench and look down sloping vineyards to the lake 
and across to the Alps, explaining, 

“Being a pacifist I shall emplace a machine-gun in that 
nest.” 

With his neighbor August Forel he discusses the social- 
ism of the ant hill. Forel likes that socialism but he has dis- 
covered that even in the ant hill there are “individuals,” 
ants who try to do differently, and they have a hard time, } 
“ike all conscientious objectors in the ant hill,” says Rol- 
land smiling. 

Of that other conscientious objector, the one in the 
Asiatic ant hill, Gandhi, he told us a remarkable incident. 
A British Admiral’s daughter, dissatisfied with her manner 
of life, had come to him at Villa Olga, and after reading 
his “Mahatma Gandhi” had written to Mr. Gandhi and 
asked to be allowed to join the non-co-operationist move- 
ment. Mr. Gandhi advised her to wait a year during which 
she was to earn her own living and think things over. At 
the expiry of the year finding her of the same mind, he in- 
vited her to India. She went, and became a kind of lay nun 
in the movement, her talent for political administration be- 
ing a valuable asset to it. Rolland remarked, “Those who 
join M. Gandhi are never disillusionized by personal ass0- 
ciation with him,” and he told another striking case of 4 
middle-class French woman from one of the Northern 
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rovinces who wrote to Mr. Gandhi that she wished to 


| speak with him in person because she felt that he of very 
} few living men knew something of God. She was told to 
F come if she wished. She traversed India without knowing a 
| single word of any language except French. She met Mr. 


Gandhi (there was an interpreter), and she spoke with him 


| for perhaps an hour, then returned to her home in France, 
| and resumed her daily tasks perfectly content. 


“You see,” said Mlle. Rolland, “the days of religious 
pilgrimages are not over.” 

Being the international spirit that he is, Rolland has be- 
come European abutment of an intellectual bridge to Asia, 
not only by his interest in Gandhi, but more recently 
through his book on Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, the 
“Prophets of the New India”; and the summer previous to 
our visit the poet Tagore was his guest. Rolland gave my 
friend a photograph of himself and Tagore seated in the 
garden, a dramatic juxtaposition of West and East—the 
keen, incisive features and expression of the Frenchman, 
sensitive and high-strung in contrast with the contemplative 
placidity of the Indian with his lustrous large eyes and noble 
flowing of white locks and beard. The Frenchman is dressed 
inthe pronouncedly clerical-looking garb which he habitu- 
ally wears—a double-breasted vest and coat of dark blue 


f buttoning high about the neck, and the Indian poet and sage 


in his loose robes. 

Rolland’s knowledge of what is happening all over the 
world is remarkable. He is, as he has always been, a vora- 
cious reader of periodicals as well as of books, and, of course 
also, representative persons from all lands come to Villa 


| Olga to give him the cream of their knowledge. He was able 


to give us information about Latin-American culture which 
we two were very far from having known; and, at the same 


f time, he questioned us narrowly about the Negro problem. 


in our Own country. 
Villa Olga and Villa Lionette are ideal abodes for an 
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artist and thinker. Alpine scenery has been the one luxury 
which Rolland permits himself. Both villas are cramme 
with books, bursting, overflowing, and leaking down into 
the cellars. Rolland laughed helplessly about them saying, 
“They suffocate me: they crowd me out of house and 
home.” The living room of the Villa Olga is small, com. 
fortable, and full of interesting objects. The dining room js 
large and pleasant having great windows which look over 
the lake. Although we ate there together five times, I think 
none of us knew or cared much what we were eating— 
though I do remember how delicious the home-made 
French bread was and that Rolland did, in our honor, de- 
cant some especially choice vintage, an Yvorne, the finest 
wine we tasted in Europe unless it be the Greek Hymettus. 

At dinner the talk was of Shaw’s “St. Joan.” 

“It had a great success in France,” Rolland told us, “but 
not with critics and press, for they had too many old scores 
to pay. In Germany a party hostile to the play asked my ad- 
herence to a crusade against it on behalf of Schiller’s ‘Jung- 
frau von Orleans.’ Meeting Shaw at Stratford-on-Avon | 
was impressed by his earnestness about the work. In the trial 
scene he invented virtually nothing, simply took her 
speeches word for word as noted down all but stenographi- 
cally. In the tearing up of the recantation he merely com- 
bined two days in one: she signed it one day and tore it up 
the next.” 

“So that is why the scene has such terrific force!” 

“Precisely. It is not imagination. It is fact.” 

“That would help to account for what Miss Julia Ar- 
thur, who played St. Joan, has told me about the extraordi- 
nary encounters she has had with obscure persons, especially 
women—typists, manicures, chambermaids—who were 
profoundly moved by the performance. It was a religious 
experience to them, as it was to her. . . . And Christophe’s 
encounter with the history of Joan, was that an experience 
of your own?” 
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“Yes, The book was Michelet’s, published in 1886, from 


the Latin documents.” 


“Have you read Anatole France’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc’?” 
“Only the first of the two volumes. When I saw A. 


' France’s lack of comprehension of the religious forces 


which animated the nature of Joan, I was no longer inter- 
ested. A. France was incapable of comprehending a reli- 
gious sentiment.” 

On both evenings we asked him to play for us. He apolo- 
gized for the instrument: 

“You remember old Schulz’s piano? It ‘had beautiful 
eyes.’ Alas, mine has not even pretty eyes, and in the middle 
register it is even a little blind.” 

But his playing made you forget the defects of the instru- 
ment. Both his style and what he played were as far as you 
can imagine from the usual run of virtuoso recitals, most of 
the music was in manuscript by his own hand copied from 
little-known or forgotten works of the great precursors of 
the Italian and German masters. There was a chorus by 


| Heinrich Schiitz, predecessor of Bach, which had the mas- 


siveness and strength that one feels in the work of Bach 
himself—which you sense as having been derived in part 
at least from this. It wasa lament for Absalom, noble music, 
which Rolland told us was written during the Thirty Years’ 
War when the composer did not know from day to day 
whether he would survive until the next, yet he and others 
like him went on creating out of their great faith in the 
future of mankind and their love of humanity. “Men will 
have to go through such ordeals again, and I wish the nobler 
strains to survive. I try to prepare some faith that will sus- 
tain them in such trials.” 

Of Bach he played music from the Actus Tragicus, 
“Gottes Zeit ist die Allerbeste Zeit”; of Beethoven, the 
Ritter Ballet from the Bonn period (I had seen the manu- 
script at Bonn the week before), the Elegy (a four-part 
song with string quartet written for the Countess Pasqualati, 
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opus 118, little known, very simple, and profoundly touch- 
ing), and several of the Variations on a Theme of Diabelli, 
of one of which he said, “It is a meditation of Pascal,” and 
another, the second variation I think, a glorious march, 
It reminded me of something he had said about the domi. 
nant tone of Beethoven’s music, “Being composed out of 
doors and afoot, it all marches!” He also played that pas- 
sage from Monteverde’s opera of “Orpheus” in which the 
death of Eurydice is announced to Orpheus; the harmonic 
are as daring and innovatory as any we are accustomed to 
think of as “modern.” This last was familiar; a young in- 
structor in music at Amherst College had found it and 
played it to me a few years before. Rolland at the piano isa 
man of letters lost in the musician, utter absorption, vision 
turned inward. He becomes a composer, and one sees what 
immense stores of emotion are in him. On the second eve- 
ning he played the chorus from “Jephtha” which Handel 
composed whilst going blind. In the margins of the original 
manuscript you may note his memoranda of his failing sight 
accompanied by the sombre moods of the music and finally 
ending in a triumph of resignation—a thrilling burst of 
affirmation in music set to the words, “Whatever is, is 
right!” 

Of course, you will wish to know what his study looks 
like. I asked to see it. He suggested that we wait until the 
morrow and see it by daylight, and on Sunday noon when he 
did take us upstairs, we understood why the daylight was 
preferable. The chamber is high and spacious. It has genv- 
ine “French windows,” that is, they swing wide like a pair 
of double doors opening the entire aperture and let in all the 
light and air there is. Imagine these windows wide open and 
through them pouring a flood, a deluge of golden sunshine 
and the mild air of that late January which the Swiss call 
winter. The room, like the man who works in it, is filled 
with a mellow golden light. 

“The only work of art of any real value in my chamber,” 
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Rolland told us, “‘is that great Resurrection of Lazarus, an 


| original engraving by Rembrandt which hangs above the 
} bed. I bought it in Rome when I was twenty-three, and it 


has never quitted me since. It is my deity visible and pro- 
tector.” His work table stands in the middle of the room, but 
from something Rolland told us later I do not think he does 


the major part of his composition there. A double doorway 


of glass opens on a wide balcony over which wave the 
boughs of a pear tree. Stepping out here one looks over the 
blue lake and up to the Dent du Midi which whets its ivory 
tusks against the golden sky of noon, like a stupendous 


| chryselephantine sculpture. Over the snowy peaks drift 


white cloud-fleeces. 

It was here, sitting in his study till luncheon time, that 
Rolland told us a little more of his creative process. 

“My hearing,” he said, “is my most developed sense and 
the one through which my best inspiration comes. I hear 
landscapes, and it is musically that I conceive and first or- 
ganize my works.” 

I asked if he was obliged to do much rewriting and got 
the idea from what he replied that he found it necessary 
only at times and with crucial pages. To a question about his 
method he answered: 

“T always havea plan but within that plan I seldom know 
what the details are going to be. It is this structure which we 
French miss in so many Anglo-Saxon writers: no skeleton, 
nobones. . . . Mr. H. G. Wells has said to me, ‘Anatole 
France writes beautifully and is read by a few. I write badly 
and am read by multitudes.’ Speaking for myself, I put my 
faith in quality. As for the fruit, one must wait until it 
matures. Try to force it by the intellectual process alone and 
you spoil it. On the other hand, once it is mature one must 
not wait. Act, lest it grow overripe. Once while engaged 
with the writing of one work I had a bubbling for another. 
It could not be done then. Now it is gone. Yet it may come 
again. . . . Of recent years I do my most exacting work 
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in bed in the morning, having had my breakfast brought tp 
me there. At no period of my life have I had the disposal of 
more than two hours a day (often still less) for the writing 
of my essential works. At the period when I was writing 
‘Jean-Christophe’ my time was almost entirely taken up by 
the necessity of earning my living. But the true, the con- 
stant work, has always been subconscious. Even when [ am 
occupied with other tasks my spirit keeps brooding over 
the essential work. At times this subconscious activity goe; 
on for months during which the necessities of life have 
seemingly made a complete interruption in the work. At the 
end of those months when I take up my pen again, I find 
the work done. I have nothing to do but write it.” 

The afternoon he uses for the lighter tasks of critical 
writing, correspondence, study, and reading; the evening 
for music and callers. He is much interrupted and seldom 
has the long solitudes he used to have in the Boulevard 
Montparnasse. An hour and a half, two hours are as long as 
he now dares sustain the extreme concentration of his crea- 
tive work. If he attempts more he pays for it with irisomnia, 
one of the besetting ailments of his so frail health. We two 
exclaimed in dismay and asked if there was no remedy. Rol- 
land smiled—“Everybody thinks he can cure it, and a good 
many things have been tried—to no purpose. What would 
one expect after having overworked all one’s life?” 

The community of interest between us was pronounced, 
but on two subjects there was sharp divergence. One was 
Puritanism. It has been remarked that a possible reason for 
the immense vogue of Rolland’s work in England and 
America has been its severe moralistic strain and its adher- 
ence to the spirit of striving for the finer issues of living. 
English and American readers often feel, as we told him, 
“He is more akin to us than to the Latins. Here is one of 
our own men.” 

“But how,” he asked, “do you explain that in Soviet Rus- 
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sia it is my ‘Annette’ of ‘L?Ame Enchantée’ who has won 
me the most friends of both sexes?” 

Perhaps it was just as well that we did not attempt to 
explain it, for as the discussion of Puritanism went on it 
became clear that this Frenchman and we two New Eng- 
landers were not talking about the same thing at all, and 
when we attempted to explain what an incubus Puritanism 
laid on the youth of the English-speaking countries with its 
insistence on the sex question it was evident that the rigidity 
of its taboos (in theory, at least) remained totally outside 
the realization of this Continental European, even though 
he remarked: 

“To my thought Puritanism in France is little likely to 
become a danger—hardly so in the country of Colas Breu- 
enon! But you may be sure that if ever in Europe it menaced 
the liberty of the spirit—or even of the heart—I would be 
its passionate enemy. But the Latin peoples feel no conflict 
between beauty and religion. That the Anglo-Saxons feel 
such a conflict is due, I suppose, to the Puritans to whom 
religion means morals, and to whom morals mean sexual 
morals. I believe that it was necessary for England but that 
they went to excess. In their dealings with sex and alcohol 
there is often a streak of brutality in the Teutons and Anglo- 
Saxons which is likely to make indulgence a danger. For the 
Latins I do not think the danger is so great.” 

From the Latins one sees in the Latin Quarter of Paris 
you infer that Puritanism is not much of an issue in Latium; 
but although it was borne in upon me very forcibly what 
a minor sideshow Anglo-Saxon Protestant Puritanism is 
compared with the main tent of that unbroken classical 
tradition which has kept the flame of the Latin culture 
burning, at the same time, weary, suspicious, and resentful 
though we may be of Puritan acidulence with its sorry re- 
sults of repressions and neuroses, a prolonged look at some 
of the urban products of its Latin alternatives leaves one 
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with a feeling that there may after all be something to be 
said, at least on the score of physical well-being and bodily 
fitness, clear skins and firm muscles, for the Spartan bar. 
racks of New England’s strictness and the academic play. 
ing fields of American athletics. 

It was on a point closely akin to this that our other diver- 
gence of opinion occurred. Let us call it Hellenism. We two 
pilgrims were on our way to Greece, and I at least make no 
bones about being an avowed and ardent Hellenist. Rolland 
inquired a shade ironically if Hellenism did not tend to be 
a religion for cultivated classes, and reminded me that in 
Greek society the individual was subservient to the state— 
precisely, I know, the evil he has combated so long and so 
courageously. This debate has been resumed with spirit in 
our correspondence since, and he has delivered some shrewd 
thrusts, in especial two. One was to Middleton—the fol- 
lowing letter (in beautiful French, which I have trans- 
lated) from an Alpine village where he had gone to write 
“Les Léonides”’: 

“The picture you give of your way of life, so well- 
rounded, partly rustic and partly intellectual, is refreshing 
and delightful, an eclogue or a Georgic in the midst of our 
modern fever—Virgil in the age of Mussolini! (In paren- 
thesis, however, one had better not look too closely when one 
speaks of antiquity! ) And in that quarter I do not share your 
devotion. I seem to recall that Virgil wrote for the sons of 
popes—newly-rich popes and beneficiaries fattened from 
the estates of proscripts. As for divine Athens, Fustel de 
Coulanges and my professors at ? Ecole Normale (who a‘- 
mired her) acquainted me with the abominable despotism 
of the city-state which weighed on every act and thought 
of the individual. My good Middleton, it would not have 
permitted you to plant or to fell such-and-such trees in your 
own orchards. And your private life and affections would 
have been set without ado to the service of the state (whose 
perpetual indiscretions would have kept them involved day 
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and night). And the worst of it is that neither you nor any- 
body else would have been in the least astonished! It was 
admitted that, of course, the ant hill is a better judge of liv- 


 ingand eternal values than the ant. We of to-day look more 


to Socrates, Pericles, or Phidias. But Phidias, like Socrates, 
was thrown into jail where Pericles was unable to drag him 
out: did he not see even his own Aspasia menaced, and his 
own power threatened? Beneath the roots of that immor- 
tal élite, whose mortal reign hardly endured a generation, 
were the great jaws of Aristophanes, the sausage-vendors 
and the Cleons, and the devouring plebs of every age. Tragic 
combat of the Spirit with Night, but issuing in serenity!” 

Another was to me, only a few months ago: 

“And now, my friend, let us speak of Hellas. Its phan- 
torn still pursues you. I cannot say that it is as dear to me 
as it is to you: and I know that it has not as much charm for 
the French intellectuals of to-day as it has for the intel- 
lectuals of America. Wé have been too much nourished, 
we and our fathers and our grandfathers and our great 
grandfathers, on these museum gods and these classic 
heroes, on these graeco-roman Apollos where the hand of 
Winckelmann has passed, and on these throned Atridae 
. . « ‘Race of Agamemnon, which never ends . . .’ as 
Musset has protested. . . . That academic ideal has 
weighed on three centuries of our art and our thought; it 
has habituated them to a convention of images, of rules, and 
of proportions, whose lingering bombast of faded elegance 
and embalmed death we are having trouble even to-day to 
shake off. What is more, that pretended classical antiquity 
only corresponded very remotely to the real Greece which 
the historians and archaeologists of the past half-century 
have been resurrecting—a Greece consisting of not one but 
adozen figures (plastic and spiritual) very different, hetero- 
dox. Our complaisant vision of the classical ages cheated 
devilishly against the truth. It limited itself to certain years 
in the life of those times and not even then of a people, but 
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of a city or two; and even in that city in those years it saw 
only what it wished to see. 

“T quite understand that in America of to-day you need to 
oppose to the dense mediocrity of business men and indus- 
trial plebs a museum Greece which still enjoys a legendary 
prestige, under cover of which a salutary gleam of beauty 
may be able to filter in. But in Europe we have seen at too 
close range the academic spirit which derives from certain 
eminent types of the statuary, from the poetry and the 
graeco-roman oratorical prose, from their aesthetics and 
their canons, to care about inundating the Occident for cen- 
turies with another mediocrity of academic beauty acting 
like a soporific on the creative spirit. And we hail the libera- 
tors who, like Rembrandt, Shakespeare, or Tolstoy, have 
seen and taught others to see with the eyes of our own race 
and our own time without borrowing those of Sophocles or 
of Aristotle or of the ‘stone men’ who slumber in the mu- 
seums of antiquity. Thanks to our destinies we possess in 
Europe so many different cultures we need never fear that, 
failing classical antiquity, culture will perish. The most 
beautiful in our Occident—our cathedrals—and their glass 
—and their music—owes nothing (or nearly nothing) to 
Greece. Our painting (or should I say, our ‘paintings’? ) 
is the flower of our soil and of our earth. Where the earth 
is rich and harmonious it should produce and necessarily 
will produce its own. harmonies. Where they have not yet 
arisen, there they slumber in the hearts of their races. Let us 
awaken them! —But let us beware of the ghosts of the past. 
I made no Phoebus in Burgundy. My sun sufficed me; and 
one knows how to drink without Bacchus and how to sing 
without the daughters of Helicon. . .” 

Should I attempt to answer back, or is it safer to let Rol- 
land demolish me? At least, let me say that he lives on a con- 
tinent that has suckled itself at the great breasts of Greece 
and Rome until weaning time. But we live in a country 
young and crude, full of energy but also full of fatuous self- 
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esteem. A charitable view would call us natively intelligent 
but terribly ignorant. Then why not a becoming modesty 
in the presence of standards from ages and cultures older 
and presumably superior to our own? And among these I see 


none which seems more akin to our temper or more suited 


to our needs than Hellas of the artists and thinkers. Were I 
a Frenchman it is possible that I would view this question as 
Rolland does. Were he an American I think he might feel 
about it as I feel. Hellas, it is true, was far from perfect, but 
confronted at every turn as we are by a blatant vulgarian 
barbarism, Hellas is a good stick to shake at a bad boy. Later 
when the boy is older he can discriminate for himself. In- 
deed, Hellas itself will teach him how to discriminate be- 
tween the good and bad in Hellas. 

Within an hour after arriving at Villa Olga, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, Rolland and his sister seemed like old friends, 
and we were all conversing as eagerly as though re-meeting 
aftera long absence. Anything more unlike the conventional 
idea of a visit to the conventionally eminent man you could 
hardly imagine. There is something about Rolland that 
touches the heart. He seems so frail, so solitary, and the 
marks of his early struggles and of his sufferings during 
the war are unmistakably visible. On that last evening of 
our visit he spoke very simply and freely of his position. 

“There is so much to do and I have so little time and 
strength left. There are so many works that I should write: 
biography, history, plays, novels: there is my work for 
peace. . . . Lonly hope I may live long enough to do a part 
of it. There is too much for me to be able to do it all.” 

He spoke with resignation and no little sadness. Yet no 
suggestion of complaint, only of yearning. He takes anxious 
and loving thought for the well-being of people—and of 
peoples—who have never heard of him and who, it is not 
too much to say, do not take much thought for their own 
well-being. Face to face with his personality criticism is 


disarmed. He and his works may be full of faults for all I 
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know or care. Affection makes me totally indifferent to 
them. Being with him was for both of us guests like playing 
around for two days with a delightful big brother—inter- 
esting, clever, affectionate, jolly, not very much if a bit older 
than ourselves but ever so much wiser, a brother who had 
been living in the world all these years and we never having 
seen him until now—then to be leaving him again so soon, 
certainly not to see him for years, perhaps never. That may 
give you an idea of what sort of person he is, how quickly 
his goodness and kindness make their way to one’s affections, 
and it may explain why on that Sunday evening after part- 
ing from him Middleton and I walked the three miles along 
the lake shore back to Montreux not saying anything for 
most of the way, and when we did it was to find that the 
same idea had been in both our minds: we had a feeling of 
having been to see what in a different age would have been 
called a holy man. And we did something which may make 
you smile (although being a friend of his I think it won’t). 
In Montreux we hunted up a little quiet restaurant and 
there ate a sacramental meal. Our “bread and wine,” it is 
true, were an omelette and beer, but they were none the less 
bread and wine for all that. 

It is a year and a half since the visit. This should have 
been written to you long ago, but I would not undertake it 
until I had time to do it as it should be done. Those eighteen 
months have been crowded with travel, study, work, cares, 
and the numberless details of daily living, yet you can 
judge for yourself how often I must have lived over those 
two days and how they must have been etched on my 
memory. Leaving Montreux the next evening on a train for 
Nice I sat up all night in the railway carriage making 
memoranda of everything. I find that I might have spared 
myself the pains. One does not so easily forget Romain Rol- 
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AZANDELAND 
By ULRICH B. PHILLIPS 


EN years ago such a circuit as I swung in the south- 

ern Sudan could have been made only by months 

of sweltering trudge, with high grass crowding the 

narrow path to hide the landscape and shut off any 

cooling breeze. Even now for half the year anyone who 
needs to travel must go afoot, for the mud prevents motor 
traffic and the tsetse flies forbid the use of horses or cattle. 
But for dry-season motoring a few long roads have been 
cleared and bridges built over most of the streams. Except 
for naked black pedestrians with spears on their shoulders 
or loads on their heads these roads are almost empty. The 
trickle of trade is very thin, and in the region of my chief 
interest the government (a joint sovereignty of Great Brit- 
ain and Egypt in which Britain is the dominant partner) 
prohibits casual wayfaring in order to control sleeping-sick- 
ness. With no transportation on schedule and little on call, a 
visitor ordinarily needs, with his medical permit, a roomy 
vehicle of his own, a food supply, camp kit, and an inter- 
preter-servant or two. My own lack of such equipment was 
relieved by the hospitality of two British officials returning 
to their posts after home-leave in England—Major War- 
burton of the medical corps, director of the sleeping-sick- 
ness and leprosy colony at Source Yubu, and Captain Kidd, 
commissioner of a Sudan district farther west than I reached. 
For twelve days we had steamed southward from Khar- 
toum up the White Nile and its main tributary the Bahr-el- 
Jebel; and for half of that time our boat had been winding 
a sinuous course through the.Sudd, an unmapped marsh as 
large as Massachusetts or perhaps Pennsylvania. The na- 
tives we had seen, when firm ground permitted a rare land- 
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ing, were Shilluks, Dinkas, and Nuers, who differ amon 
themselves in language, tribal institutions, bodily disfigure- 
ment and other matters, but are properly bracketed by the 
British in one category as the riverain tribes or “Nilotics,” 
They have in common a very tall and slender physique, a 
pastoral economy involving migration from dry-season to 
wet-season pastures, and a sedate habit of speech and action, 
In appearance and manner they give an American visitor 
little reminiscence of Negroes in his own land. 

The Sudd at length behind us, we disembarked at Terra- 
kekka on a December night of 1929, witha lorry and a tour- 
ing car (Fords, Flit, and fly-swatters are America’s con- 
tributions to Sudan comfort), tinned foods, full kit, and five 
servants, and made camp in the small hours with nothing 
but mosquito nets between us and the silvery moon. 

With cargo stowed soon after dawn, the Major and the 
Captain stepped on the starters, west-bound for the “heart 
of darkness” via Amadi, Maridi, Yambio, and Tambura. 
These are all seats of district commissioners, a hundred 
miles or more apart. As additional stations for use at will 
there are merely rest-houses of mud and thatch, wholly de- 
void of utensils and furniture. For wet-season convenience 
these are spaced at intervals of seven or eight miles, the 
standard half-day trudge of the laden carriers. Near each 
of them there dwells a keeper who furnishes wood and 
water, and if wanted may supply scrawny chickens and half- 
size eggs. Usually we stopped at such a shelter for a hot 
breakfast or a cold lunch, and nearly always used one for 
lodging; but dinner-time was likely to find us within hail 
of a hospitable district commissioner. 

The first morning’s drive lay through level country of 
high grass and medium trees, with few hamlets and little 
cultivation. The afternoon, which ended at Amadi, brought 
a gentle ascent into landscape which was to be familiar 
through the following week. The most conspicuous fea- 
tures, at longer or shorter intervals, are tall outcrops of 
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ranite or schist, their shoulders rounded by the flaking in- 
duced by the sharp alternation of temperatures from the 
great heat of the sunshine to the chill of night. On these 
gray hills are perched boulders of the same stone with cor- 
ners eliminated by the same process of tropical dry-season 
weathering. The main expanse of the land, however, has 
its quality determined not by these occasional igneous rocks 
but by great beds of porous laterite (iron-stone), which fur- 
nishes a red-brown soil. The road lies mostly in gentle un- 
dulations, though dipping steeply now and then to cross 
ravines which dissect the laterite plateau. Of course, the 
surface, like all good ground in such a climate, is copiously 
pinnacled with termite hills, tall and conical or low and 
mushroom-shaped according to the varying habits of the 
“white ant” breeds; and when one of these excrescences 
has been cut off in the making of the road its insect architects 
begin to rebuild it. 

Our second and third days of travel, slanting southward 
past Maridi to Yambio and crossing the fifth parallel of 
latitude, brought us to the zone of a distinctly longer wet 
season, evidenced by glimpses of dense jungle on our left, by 
tall trees in the open woods along the highway, and by more 
diverse crops in the more numerous clearings. In particular, 
for some forty miles on either side of Maridi there is a good 
deal of cotton culture in response to the government’s con- 
struction of a ginnery there and its offer to buy all the cotton 
which the natives may bring. 

This industry has had a rapid enlargement since “Ameri- 
can upland” seed was introduced some years ago; but a great 
expansion is by no means assured. The plants grow as tall 
as those in the Mississippi lowlands; but they are beset by 
even more diseases and insect pests than are known in 
America, and the yield is not heavy or of high grade. The 
natives grow the crop in their own patches under the guid- 
ance of government agents who are themselves likely to be 
novices in cotton methods. For example, the agricultural 
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director who manages the Maridi ginnery was interested to 
learn that in America cotton seed is highly rated as ferti- 
lizer. His own practice, under bureaucratic instruction, has 
been to burn all seed not needed for planting, in order to 
prevent it from serving as food for multiplying rats. 

The future prospect for Maridi cotton hangs partly upon 
the course of prices in the world’s market. If lint at Liver- 
pool should steadily bring a shilling per pound, there would 
be no doubt of prosperity; but at prices much lower than 
this the industry must languish by reason of the heavy 
charges of transportation. Not only the costs of ginning but 
those of carriage by motor two hundred miles to Terra- 
kekka, by river to Khartoum, by rail to Port Sudan, and by 
sea to Liverpool must all be deducted in ascertaining the 
price which can be afforded at Maridi. But the natives who 
produce the crop confront not only the labor of planting, 
cultivation, and harvest but a trudge of hours or of days 
with heavy baskets on their heads. A man’s maximum load 
of, say, sixty pounds brings the price equivalent of not more 
than twenty pounds of lint, because at least two-thirds of 
its weight is virtual tare in the form of seed. If the path 
from the farm to the gin stretches more than thirty or forty 
miles, the prospect loses charm. There are very few gin- 
neries as yet in this latitude, and the present level of prices 
does not encourage their multiplication. The local agricul- 
ture is likely to retain as its essential purpose the feeding of 
the farmers themselves. 

At Maridi, having passed through the lands of several 
mixed, minor tribes, we reached the land of the Azande, 
whose praises both of my hosts had been singing; and I 
quickly came to share that esteem. The Zande speech is one 
of the many “prefix” languages of Africa, forming a plural 
for example by prefixing a. Thus a single member of the 
tribe is a Zande; more than one are Azande. Numbering 
perhaps a million souls, this people dwells on both slopes of 
the Nile-Congo divide, partly in the Belgian, partly in the 
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French, and partly in the Anglo-Egyptian jurisdiction. 
They are sociable chatterers, alert for what may come be- 
fore their eyes and eager to share in such slender trickle of 
money as may come within their grasp. 

In contrast with Nilotics, the Azande readily work for 
wages, travelling sometimes a fortnight’s journey on the 
prospect of employment at river landings. They offer them- 
selves copiously as recruits for the Equatorial Defense 
Force, and make a smart appearance in its uniform of khaki 
shorts and blouses and cockaded hats. Erect posture is al- 
ready theirs, for the habitual carrying of burdens on the 
head forbids a stooping shoulder or a bending neck; and the 
shuffling walk which the same practice induces is not hard 
to replace with a military stride under a drill sergeant’s 
tutelage. In civilian employment they prefer service as gov- 
ernment carriers because that yields a wage of two and a half 
piastres per day, as compared with one piastre (five cents in 
American value) which is the prevailing scale for other 
sorts of work. 

Again in contrast with Nilotics, the Azande are strik- 
ingly fond of making music. Any man travelling the high- 
way is likely to have a Jakeméi hung upon his arm if it 
is not in active use as he walks. This is a small slab of wood, 
hollowed into a sounding-board and rigged with a double 
bridge bearing eight strips of metal or cane in varying 
lengths. With the box held in both hands, a soft music is 
produced by thumbing the ends of these strips while a fin- 
ger closes and opens a hole in the bottom of the box to vary 
the volume of sound. A somewhat less common instrument 
is the kumdi, a lute which looks like a fiddle with an up- 
curving neck. It bears five strings, each of which when 
plucked can give but a single note. More elaborate, less easy 
of transport, and not often to be seen is a xylophone with 
small gourds attached on the under side to increase the sound 
when the slats are struck. All of these instruments, the 
lakembi and the kundi especially, are so soft of tone that 
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a player has an air of merely serenading himself, though he 
may set his hearers to shuffling their feet. All the music, ex. 
cept drum-accompanied song, proved surprisingly subdued, 
There is no crashing of cymbals, no blare of horns, no whine 
of pipes, no frenzy as of jazz, but a gentle thrumming of 
tribal lays. 

Drums only are used in combination, somewhat as are the 
bass and kettle of civilized marching men; but the type of 
these instruments and the manner of their beating are unlike 
anything known in the white man’s world. The deeper 
drum, or gwgu, is the trunk of a tree cut to a length of three 
or four feet, hollowed on its convex upper side by gouging 
through a longitudinal slot, and cut away on the under side 
so as to leave stubby legs. For handles part of the original 
log is left projecting from each squared end; and as a touch 
of ornamentation this may be carved into resemblance to a 
buffalo’s head. The drummer sits on one end of this drum 
and extends a leg along the slot, to muffle the sound, or raises 
his knee to give it free vent; and with short rubber-tipped 
sticks he produces contrasting tones by striking now near the 
slot, now at some distance down the side. His partner in the 
performance grips his own gaza between his knees and beats 
it with a stick in one hand and the bare palm of the other to 
produce ruffles and flutters embroidering the gugw’s rhythm. 
The gaza is a tapering hollowed wooden cylinder about a 
foot in diameter and two or three feet long, with a cured 
skin laced over its larger end to give a sounding diaphragm. 
The gugu when used alone serves the non-musical purpose 
of broadcasting signals and messages by tapping in a sort of 
telegraphic code. When paired with a gaza it brings dancing 
and at the same time song. The music, by whatever means 
produced, is tunefully simple, but extremely hard for a 
Caucasian to memorize because the scale, the intervals, and 
the themes are alike alien to all ears habituated in the Euro- 
pean musical tradition. 

On the remote Zande roads the passing of any vehicle is 
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rare enough to be an event. In the general quiet of the coun- 
try, where, unless a dance is in progress or a telegraph drum 
throbbing a message, nothing breaks the stillness but the 
twitter of birds, the babble of human voices, or the lilt of 
soft music, a motor’s exhaust may be heard for hundreds 


) of yards ahead. At the sound, with one accord each family 


drops its work or play to run to the roadside and see the 
show. Every woman and girl stretches forward both arms 
and calls a cheery greeting, ““Ennennay”; every man and 
boy freezes into rigid attention until one comes nearly oppo- 
site him, then strides forward with his left foot, brings up 
his right with a stamp, and simultaneously swings his right 
hand to his forehead in a sharp military salute. To see the 
veriest pickaninnies do this with an obvious pride of per- 
formance is an endless entertainment. The salute is an in- 
novation derived from British officers through Zande men 
who have returned home after military service. Its wide 
spread is curious in face of the fact that so little else of the 
whites has been adopted. 

As to garments, if such they may be called, Azande use 
forest materials. For men’s wear a certain sort of tree, which 
is often planted about the homesteads, yields a pliable bark 
that is felted by beating into the same texture as Hawaiian 


: tapa. A swath of this is passed between the legs and its ends 


drawn through a girdle. When fresh this dugadz is a pale 
brown, but it soon darkens with sweat and grime. It will not 
stand washing, but when too foul for further wear it may 
be kept on hand to yield strips of tinder when a fresh fire 
needs to be lighted. The women, instead of using any sort 
of cloth, merely draw a bunch of green leaves, stems up- 
ward, through the girdle in front, and another behind. The 
pressure of the girdle against the body holds the leaves in 
place. When they wilt, any convenient bush will furnish 
milady a fresh costume. To a visitor the effect is not unlike 
that of the bare-breasted show girls of the Folies-Bergére. 
To the natives this nakedness is merely a matter of course; 
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old women, with wrinkled skin and shrivelled breasts, haye 
the same lack of covering as their buxom daughters. The 
children, like those in many another tropical region, are 
likely to wear nothing at all until well into their teens. 

The Azande, nevertheless, are fond of decoration. Ear. 
rings, necklaces, armbands, wristlets, garters, and anklets 
are common; and elaborate scar-patterns frequently cover 
the faces, arms, and torsos whether of men or women. In 
addition a man may have his face and body stained in fear- 
some geometrical designs with the blue-black juice of a 
native plant. Geometry is applied also to a man’s head by 
the shaving of bands here and there within the area of kinky 
hair. The women do not expose their scalps, but uniformly 
dress their hair in small braids held in place by a fillet and 
forming a neat fringe to the brow. 

The wearing of hats is confined to the men and more or 
less restricted to festive occasions. The Zande hat is of 
“sailor” shape, but with curious details resulting from its 
construction of square-woven straw. Thus the crown, hav- 
ing no whorl, is of square outline. When the weaver has 
completed this he bends the straws to the vertical on the 
four sides and interlaces new straws with them to build a 
cylinder. Of course, the cylindrical side and the square top 
will not conform—the circle will not square. A solution is 
reached by merely leaving a hole in the weave at each corner 
of the crown’s edge. The ventilation is not amiss. For the 
rest, when the cylinder is completed to the small height re- 
quired, the original straws are bent to the horizontal again, 
but now in radial directions, and further weaving shapes a 
narrow brim. With a feather affixed and the hat perched 
upon his head, a man is ready to dance. If caught by the 
music without a hat he is likely to display a pair of orna- 
mental hairpins made by lashing together strips of rattan. 

Every Zande when smiling or voicing the nasalized long- 
drawn ee of affirmation exhibits a triangular gap which has 
been filed between his or her upper incisors. But this mark 
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of the teeth is hardly needed to identify a member of this 
remarkably homogeneous tribal stock. Its complexion is not 
black but a uniform chocolate; its stature is medium, and its 
build a bit heavy, with many a man showing an athlete’s 
torso and many a woman unconsciously posing as a bronze 
Juno. The eyes are large and liquid, slightly prominent, 
and quite distinctively set in the round, good-humored face. 
The nose and lips are but moderately thick. All in all, if a 
Zande escapes a pot belly, he or she is good to look upon, and 
obviously easy to have dealings with. The tribal type is 
pleasantly familiar to one who has dwelt among American 
Negroes; and this likeness to transatlantic cousins suggests 


» that the maritime slave trade drew heavily from this central 
» region of Africa, or that closely similar types are spread to 
» the westward, or that the Azande themselves, as their own 
) tradition tells, migrated from the west not many generations 
| ago. All three of these intimations may be concurrently true. 


The Azande are good farmers in a casual savage way, 


with banana trees and cassava bushes about their huts and 
| sweet potatoes, peanuts, beans, gourds, and sesame more or 
| less intermingled with short-stemmed millet in their 
| patches of cultivation. They are also hunters of some talent, 
| driving game into nets set in the brush and spearing the ani- 
» mals when entangled. Rats and mice, caught in basketry 
| traps, are also included in the dietary, as are sundry other 


® things which white people consider not proper for the table. 


Not many decades ago, the Azande were conquered by 
invading Avungara who settled among them as a ruling 


| caste. Numerous Vungara chiefs are still dwelling in their 


midst; and as a symbol of their previous régime I saw on my 
tour half a dozen Zande men whose voices betrayed emascu- 


_ lation and whose arms ended in stumps at the wrists. In 


s earlier life each of these had been tried by some primitive 


method, convicted of adultery with a chief’s wife, and 
mutilated in barbarous punishment. The Vungara tyranny 
doubtless inclined the Azande towards a more willing ac- 
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quiescence in the coming of British rule some twenty years 
ago. 

Of course, a primitive people can have but vague notions 
of what a new régime will bring and can understand but 
slowly the purport of novel policies. Likewise it is hard for 
the rulers, and still more for a casual guest of theirs not pos- 
sessing the gift of African tongues, to fathom the successive 
reactions of the collective savage mind in response to novel 
conditions and requirements. The present status of affairs 
in regard to public health gives perhaps the most vivid pic- 
ture which a tourist may glimpse of a beneficent transition, 
The hospitals maintained here and there by the government 
or by church missions I found crowded with patients; at 
Amadi, where there is no medical officer, I saw the district 
commissioner diverted from his magisterial functions to 
serve as an amateur dresser of the tropical ulcers and other 
lesions which are brought by a throng to his doorstep each 
morning; and ata rest-house by the road we passed a similar 
crowd assembled for treatment by a Syrian doctor in gov- 
ernment service who tours the district on schedule. Every- 
where the natives now congest the facilities which they pre- 
viously disregarded, because in the past few years they have 
discovered the superiority of European medicine over the 
herbs and incantations of their own witch-doctors. Even to 
the tourist it is obvious that all this is a voluntary response 
to an offer of service, and not a mere obedience to command. 

The control of sleeping-sickness and leprosy, on the con- 
trary, is handled with firm authority. It isa happy circum- 
stance that the people involved are the good-natured 
Azande and their like, rather than such a tribe as the trucu- 
lent Nuers. The general demeanor of the patients and their 
kin gives the impression of cheerful acquiescence in what 
the government may require. 

The methods of this control are determined by the re- 
quirements of the campaign against sleeping-sickness; 
leprosy is handled by the same agencies merely for the sake 
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of convenience and economy. The regulations dictate: (1) 
that, to drive the tsetse flies from the haunts of men, every 
place where a road or path crosses a swamp and every spot 
whence the natives fetch their daily water shall be widely 
cleared and kept clear of brush; (2) that, to facilitate a 
periodic inspection of every person for the discovery of in- 
fection, all dwellings shall be clustered near the highways; 
(3) that every victim of either sleeping-sickness or leprosy 
shall remove to a designated colony for isolation and medi- 
cal care. To diminish the stress of dislocation, each patient 
is permitted to carry with him such members of his house- 
hold as choose to dwell in his new house as a family unit. 
The sanction of spontaneous group life, of course, prevents 
a perfect isolation. This is a detriment in the control of 
leprosy but not so with sleeping-sickness, for the highland 
location of the colonies and their complete clearance of 
brush insure their freedom from the transmitting flies. 

One of these colonies, near Yambio, I visited too fleet- 
ingly for notation; but another, at Source Yubu, was ex- 
hibited in detail by Major Warburton and his efficient, en- 
thusiastic Syrian second-in-command. 

Here, on the border of French Equatorial Africa, at an 
elevation of twenty-five hundred feet above the sea, some 
twenty square miles of plateau have been colonized, half of 
the tract by the families of about a thousand sleeping-sick- 
ness patients, the rest by a like number of lepers and their 
households. Special cases only, including incompetents 
whose families have forsaken them, are housed in barracks 
at the headquarters and fed by the commissary. The total 
population comprises about six thousand men, women, and 
children. 

Each morning, upon summons from a great signal drum, 
the patients dwelling in a designated tract are expected to 
attend inspection and receive such treatment as their cases 
may require; and as a reward each one attending is given a 
gill of much-esteemed salt. At the time when I watched this 
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inspection a hundred or so leper women stood in ranks fac- 
ing the hospital veranda where a physician stood at a chart- 
laden desk. As an orderly called each name a woman came 
forward, the condition of her body was compared with the 
record on the chart of her case, and an orderly poured a 
measure of salt into a gourd which she had brought to re- 
ceive it. The cases varied from those in which an expert’s 
eye is required to detect leprosy to those exhibiting gruesome 
white patches and an occasional absence of a finger or toe. 
Most of these women were of lusty physique, many had 
babies astride their hips; and, on the whole, the occasion had 
a merry tone. In the main, the lepers neither wear nor evoke 
long faces. 

The victims of sleeping-sickness, on the other hand, are 
consciously sick from the beginning, and quite incapacitated 
long before the end. In the first phase, which alone responds 
to present-day medicine, the betraying symptom is merely 
the swelling glands at the base of the neck. The second phase 
brings a puffiness of the whole body and a chicken-flesh tex- 
ture of the skin; the third phase an emaciation; and the 
fourth a palsied, partly somnolent idiocy. About the huts 
near headquarters and in the crowd which dogged our steps, 
there were plenty of specimens of every stage. 

The one cheering item concerning this malady is yielded 
not by the sight or the story of its victims but by statistics 
from the countryside. In the whole district which is in- 
spected by the Source Yubu staff, only a dozen or two new 
cases have been found in each of the last two years as com- 
pared with as many hundred annually in the preceding 
period. This indicates a success in the control and gives 
promise that sleeping-sickness may be locally kept at a mini- 
mum. In other great African zones, however, the disease is 
on the increase. A quarantine station at Source Yubu en- 
deavors to safeguard the district against fresh infection 
from the near-by French and Belgian areas, where the con- 
trol is not so well developed. 
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From the headquarters I was led through a wicker-chair 


| factory, the products of which are sold at Khartoum and the 


proceeds paid to the workers; and then through a shop 


; where baskets are built and embroidered with dyed grasses 
) to depict elephants and lions, giraffes and rhinos. For these 
' amore copious commercial outlet is desired than the Sudan 


can furnish. The management hopes that through the work 


in these shops under European guidance new crafts may be 
| spread among the natives at large to diminish their isola- 
' tion from the world of commerce. 


After luncheon and a siesta which the heat of that Christ- 
mas day made welcome, we toured the colony. The land- 


scape in the main was that already familiar through the last 
' few days of travel. The huts were merely more thickly 


strewn along broad avenues, the cultivations more continu- 
ous, and the ravines more completely cleared of brush. In 
one tract, however, the normal scene gave place to ranks of 
mango trees and a large pineapple plantation; their deli- 
cious products on our table were a special pleasure in that 
land where, on the whole, fruits are strangely scarce. 

As an exhibit of what the ravines had looked like before 
their clearing, I was led along a path across the French bor- 
der and into a wild valley, draining into the Congo, where 
huge trees, great climbing, looping, writhing lianas, and 
thick undergrowth conspire to block man’s ingress and to 
shut out the sun. Troops of monkeys chattered aloft; and 
tsetse flies, though we did not see them, were doubtless 
present below. When one realizes that such a jungle spreads 
over the whole equatorial belt, the power of man to sanitate 
such a region becomes palpably doubtful. At the same time 
the reason becomes manifest why the main bulk of the Ne- 
groes tends always to dwell outside rather than in the midst 
of that unconquerable forest. It was a relief when our party 
withdrew from its cathedral gloom and regained the bright 
light of grass-grown open woods. 

Ever since mid-afternoon our ears had been catching 
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strains of drum-accompanied song, for, to celebrate the dj. 
rector’s return, a specially big dance was in progress in ap 
open space near headquarters. When the sun had sunk low 
enough for its rays to be no longer severe, we went to sce the 
black mass in its rhythmic agitation. It proved to be a dance 
of the standard Zande type, with merely more participants 
and onlookers than usual. A pair of drummers, the one 
seated on a gugu, the other crouching over a gaza, belabored 
their drums, with strength in every stroke and sweat glisten- 
ing from every pore. In ranks all round were the dancers, 
men and women in separate lines, advancing and retreating 
or circling to the right or left, everyone postured loosely 
with knees bent a little to take the weight off the heels, fore- 
arms horizontally forward, palms up and fingers laxly 
curved. As usual the dance was of hours’ duration without 
intermission, and the dancers, like Marathon runners, were 
avoiding all tension which would hasten fatigue. On the 
other hand, they, and the bystanders like them, spared their 
voices no more than do college boys on football bleachers. 
Stave after stave in endless repetition, the song began softly, 
swelled to a shout and sank again, while feet shuffled, arms 
jerked, and fingers jiggled. The words, in Zande, were, of 
course, beyond my grasp; but equally so was the simple 
tune. My familiarity with Negro music in America was of 
no help at all, for if any captives ever carried such rhythms 
across the sea, their children discarded them long ago to 
take the melodies of their white masters and modify these 
into new forms. I can only say, as others have reported from 
various parts of Africa, that no syncopation was to be de- 
tected. 

With eardrums hurt by the clamor, we went to dinner 
and bed. The dance was now half a mile distant and its ris- 
ing and falling faint music almost a lullaby. But my con- 
tinued endeavor to fix the tune in memory kept slumber 
away till fatigue ended the vain effort. 

Next morning a diminished group of travellers mounted 


a 
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» Captain Kidd’s lorry for the northward road, the proprietor 


at the wheel, I at his side, and three servants and a wife of 


' one of them clinging atop the cargo. For an hour the going 


was fine; but beyond Tambura we found a hundred miles of 


' evidence that the commissioner of the district had been on 


leave since the last rains and the natives with one accord had 


embraced the holiday from road repair. As we wound 


among granite hills or followed straight courses over the 
laterite plateau, the neglected surface merely gave a tedious 
jolting. But in the valleys lay threats of serious trouble, as 
the sinking of a wheel through a culvert soon gave notice. 
After extrication from this, our approach to every bridge 
and culvert was cautious. The lorry would halt while I 
walked ahead and signalled the most expedient path; or in 
case of no thoroughfare all hands dismounted to patch the 
structure or cut a by-pass. Onward we lurched at five or ten 
miles an hour through the lands of a minor tribe or two, and 
after a rest-house night, onward again until the Bo River 
was reached. 

Here a bridge had been built of the pattern commonly 
used by the British in that region—tapering piers of loose 
masonry spanned by parallel heavy logs bearing first a layer 
of poles laid across the logs, then a stratum of boulders, and 
finally a thick layer of earth to provide a surface. But neg- 
lect had caused this double-span forty-foot bridge to lose 
its earth and stones and retain upon its logs nothing but a 
crazy layer of crooked poles. On first inspection it seemed 
that an attempt to drive across it would be foolhardy. But a 
détour would involve hundreds of miles; there was no gaso- 
line with which to make it; and we were of no mind to re- 
trace the wretched road of the preceding day. After a coun- 
cil of war we dragged more timber from near-by woods to 
fill some yawning gaps, we unloaded the lorry, and the Cap- 
tain made the passage, pitching as if in a heavy sea, the poles 
crackling as if in a forest fire. The reloading of cargo was a 
much more cheerful task. Luckily the Bo marked the limit 
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of the neglected stretch, and the road ahead was in good 
repair. 

We were now making exit from the tsetse zone. The 
trees were somewhat smaller by reason of the shortened 
rains, the cultivations were more sparse, and the crops les 
diverse. Here and there, fires had been started to destroy 
the dead grass, whether to facilitate hunting or to give cat- 
tle access to fresh grazing which would sprout in due time, 
A curious but constant feature of the scene was the circling 
of hawks by the dozen just ahead of the tall flames and just 
above the top of the standing grass. They were seizing the 
special occasion and watching for any rodents or other small 
creatures which the fire would drive from their homes, 
Sometimes when the flames bordered the roadside we had to 
run their hot gauntlet. 

That night again we spent in a lonely rest-house after our 
servants had cooked and served a dinner. I marvelled, as | 
had done before, at the ease and sureness with which they 
madeacamp fire from unpromising materials. Some charred 
logs were at hand among small boulders. The cook put a 
wisp of dry grass between two stones and laid the ends of two 
poles upon it. He then lit the grass and went about other 

business. Surely, thought I, that fire will die without careful 
nursing. But no; when he returned with a pot the flames had 
firmly taken hold, and he had merely to shove the logs into 
touch again. Of course, the heat reflected by the stones holds 
the secret; but I should not like to depend upon my own 
talents without better kindling, or at least without far more 
grass than he saw fit to use. 

Next morning we came to the Busserie River where, in- 
stead of a bridge, the government has placed a ferry. It 


consists of three steel pontoons bolted side to side and form-. 


ing a rectangle just large enough to receive a lorry. On one 
bank of the stream lay a broad bed of dry sand, on the other 
a still broader mud hole made more or less passable by de- 
posits of sticks and grass but still of a troublesome appear- 
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© ance. Luckily a swarm of natives was at hand, glad to gain 
: piastres by pushing the unloaded lorry first through the 
© cand and then through the mud. At luncheon time we rolled 
D into Wau, where the hospitality of the deputy governor and 
| a garrison captain put us into touch again with comfort and 
jl good fare, and even with tennis and auction bridge. 


Wau is the capital of Bahr-el-Ghazal province. Like 


most of the works of man in the tropics, it is not a thing of 
» beauty. The principal houses are of crude brick set in mud 
from termite hills which is an adequate mortar but not orna- 
» mental. The roofs, where not thatched, are of tin or corru- 
© gated iron, which have the virtue of being inedible by ter- 
» mites. The dwellings of the many married soldiers are of 
> native type modified to permit brick walls and a square pat- 
' tern. These are set in a checkerboard arrangement on the 
- red-brown earth, with no sprig of greenery within the view. 
Not only the drill-ground but the streets and the river front 
| show the same expanses of naked earth, for lawns atop the 
' porous laterite would require much watering, and in the ab- 
' sence of a pumping plant all water must be brought from 
| the river by the few donkeys and the many human carriers. 
| A few shade trees and the struggling fiower gardens of the 
; officials rather emphasize than relieve the bald monotony. 


Aside from tribesmen whose huts are clustered on its 
outskirts, Wau houses half a dozen British officials, a com- 
plement of “effendi” Arab clerks, two companies of the 
Equatorial Defense Force, several Greek merchants, and 
some dozens of Arabs competing with them for the trade of 
the small tribes thereabout. It has a post office and a tele- 
graph office with a single wire outlet—and a wireless equip- 
ment for use when a giraffe somewhere along the line has 


| broken the wire. 


At the height of the rains this town enjoys a fortnightly 
steamboat connection by the Jur River and the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal (Gazelle River) with Malakal on the White Nile 
and thence with Khartoum; but through the rest of the 
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year the boat can approach no nearer than Meshra-er-Re 
a hundred miles northeast, and through much of this of. 
season the road to Meshra permits no traffic which cannot 
wade. I wanted to reach a scheduled boat at Meshra. This 
itself was easier said than done; but luckily the waters had 
now subsided enough to let the first cars flounder through 
the mud, and a Greek merchant of Wau consented for ten 
Egyptian pounds to send me on his lorry. 

The vehicle proved to be an ancient Ford, heavily laden, 
virtually springless, with an engine requiring replenishment 
of water every half hour and alarmingly reluctant to start 
again after each halt. The road in its many lowland miles 
was of stiff mud just hardened after a thorough churning by 
droves of Dinka cattle. The Greek driver had no English, 
and I no Greek or Arabic to tell him even that for such ac- 
commodations the price of fifty cents (American) per mile 
was robbery. Native hamlets proved few; but the journey 
was enlivened by views of giraffes, elephants, gazelles, and 
guinea fowls, and a glimpse of a lion loping across the road. 
We passed occasional parties of head-laden carriers, and 
several great gangs of Dinkas building long earthen cause- 
ways to raise the road above flood level and permit all-season 
traffic in future years. The road gave jolts without intermis- 
sion, and I was already half sick with an undefined illness. 
At the end of an endless day I arrived at Meshra, founda 
bunk on the steamboat Kazbar, and kept it many hours. 

Next day the roustabouts were employed in loading 
cargo. As usual their work was awkward and leisurely ina 
degree which would have driven a mate in the Mississippi 
service to invent new expletives and then to burst a blood 
vessel. There was in particular a small herd of bullocks to 
be embarked upon a barge. These creatures, gentled by 
Dinka care since birth, were the mildest-mannered cattle | 
have ever seen; but they were not eager to mount the ridicu- 
lously narrow, steep, unrailed gangway. One big fellow 
with prodigiously tall horns and a very firm will continu- 
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ally declined. Each time he was led forward to confront the 
slippery slope he whirled round and plunged back to the 


» herd with a Negro splashing after, unless the rope had been 


jerked from his hands. That bull is presumably still grazing 
© inthe Meshra marsh; at least he did not sail on our voyage. 
> Next morning the Kaibar began her serpentine course 
q down the Bahr-el-Ghazal through the Sudd. Like her sis- 
ters on every Sudan sailing, she not only had a barge lashed 
) on either side to prevent capsizing and incidentally to carry 
© fuel and freight, but others in a rank ahead for cargo and 
> second- and third-class passengers. So light is the passenger 
© trafic on this branch of the service that even first-class 
patrons must make private arrangements for their meals. 
» Third-class passengers, as usual, must furnish their own 
) bedding, if any, as well as their food. They live on open 
| decks liable to visits of great bloodthirsty horse flies by day 
; and clouds of mosquitoes by night. The death of a native boy 
| from blackwater fever on this voyage illustrated the fact 
that not all the Negroes are immune to malaria, for black- 
| water isa phase of malarial infection. 

Had the present voyage lain on the Bahr-el-Jebel with 
| its bold current and its fairly firm banks, the boat and her 
; barges when rounding a hairpin bend would have crashed 
| into the papyrus of the outer shore, then have backed up 
| and started again when pointed in the new direction. But 
| the Bahr-el-Ghazal in its upper reaches hardly deserves the 
» name of stream. Its waters, which have seeped through 

miles of marsh, are clear enough to show thick weeds which 
| find root upon the bottom and stretch upward to within a 
few inches of the surface. Downstream the waters gradu- 
; ally cloud with silt from stronger tributaries, and the chan- 
nel changes character from a mere series of stagnant leads 
toa fairly defined river. The banks, however, continue long 
to be mere walls of high grass rooted loosely in semi-liquid 
mud. When the pilot has a sharp corner to turn he blithely 
steers across the point, driving a barge or even the steamer 
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herself through the swishing grass. If by chance he sticks in 
the mud it is commonly no great matter to back out. But at 
nightfall he casts anchor, because the flat marsh affords no 
silhouettes to warn him against false channels. It is only at 
long intervals that the stream approaches firm ground to 
give glimpses of game in the thin scrub or to show patches 
of millet or cotton about the rare landings. 

Most of the land in this latitude has too short a season of 
moisture for the culture of cotton without an irrigation 
which these Negroes do not practice. But in low spots here 
and there occur pockets of heavy black material known |o- 
cally as “cotton soil,” rich in plant food, semi-liquid when 
saturated, and strongly retentive of water. In drought it 
cracks deep and wide, but it drains so slowly that plants can 
hold their life long after it would seem that they must per- 
ish. These pockets are used considerably for cotton of the 
same “American upland” as that which we have noted 
nearer the equator. There are no ginneries here, but the crop 
is bought by government agents at the landings, packed into 
great unwieldy bags, and carried by river and rail for gin- 
ning somewhere on the way to Port Sudan. But the chief 
commodity shipped from this region, occupied by the Ni- 
lotic tribes, is the hides which may be seen in the hamlets 
here and there stretched on poles for drying. 

On leisurely schedule we reached Lake No and passed 
a gaunt steel frame which rises from the soggy shore. This 
landmark is the relic of a factory which two decades ago 
tried without success to make a commercial product from 
the super-abundant papyrus. Lake No marks the northern 
edge of the Sudd, and by the same token the present limit 
of papyrus, although this anciently useful plant formerly 
throve in far-away Egypt. It also marks the confluence of 
the Bahr-el-Jebel and the Bahr-el-Ghazal to form the mis- 
named White Nile. On these scores its name is of frequent 
mention in Sudan discussions; but the lake itself is of no 
significance except to hippos, crocodiles, and waterfowl. 
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The Kaibar steamed on to her terminus at Malakal, where 
in default of a hotel she gave me lodging for a three days’ 
lay-over. 

By this time, at the middle of January, my bodily dis- 
order demanded expert medical attention. Luckily the tour- 
ist season was then at its height when special steamers ply 
weekly with soft and fairly swift accommodation for Cape- 
to-Cairo passengers. I took the first of these to come along, 
hastening to Khartoum and its hospital, where my malady 
was diagnosed as malignant tertian malaria and where in- 
jections of quinine quickly drove the microbes from my 
blood. Debilitated but safely convalescent, I left for Cairo 
and Paris, happy to have seen something of primitive life 
where least disturbed and to have broadened my knowledge 
of Negro traits, but content to live the rest of my life out- 
side of central Africa. 
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THE NO DRAMA OF JAPAN 
By WILLOWDEAN C. HANDY 


N American’s ability to detach himself from his 
traditional aesthetic values, and to appreciate 
those of another culture, is tested to the utmost 
when he attends a performance of a Japanese Ni 

play. In Japan it is only by invitation or through the absence 
of one of the subscribers that he can obtain a seat for one of 
the thirty or forty performances given annually in Tokyé, 
Kyoto, and Osaka by the five schools of No. But if he has 
the good fortune to secure admission he will have a rare op- 
portunity to explore an unknown world of synthesized arts 
of the theatre with forms undreamed of in our own dra- 
matic heritage. 

A certain amount of mental preparation is needed for ap- 


preciation of such an opportunity, since its very roots are 
nourished in soil alien to our experience. I remember the 
hilarity of a group of American and European scientists 
who were visiting Japan, over the “‘voluptuous dance of the 


maiden,” as the programme helpfully described the in- 


terminable and funereal progress across the stage of an enor- 
mous figure in voluminous robes. Yet the fact that there 
has been a group of highly intelligent people enjoying this 
drama for six hundred years suggests that there may be 
something in it. The effort to find what is really there is dis- 
tinctly worth while, whether it is made in the spirit of the 
antiquarian or the ethnologist, the theatrical producer or the 
actor, the seeker for occult experience or purely aesthetic 
enjoyment. A genuine comprehension of N6 is illuminative 
of far more than the possibilities of dance, music, or dra- 
matic forms. 

If we share the antiquarian’s taste for the refinements of 
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mature arts, we may enjoy No from this point of view with- 
out any special knowledge of Amida Buddhist thought, Zen 
Buddhist method, or the more ancient Hindu conception of 
yoga in action. For we sense in it at once the flavor of classi- 
cal heroic drama. Whatever the form of expression, we rec- 
ognize in a No play that fundamental emotions are being 
portrayed in a spirit of high seriousness, impersonal gran- 
deur, and austere simplicity. We are startled to hear the 
extraordinary vocalizations of the drummers, which may 
recall the almost legendary records of the poppings and 
hissings of Egyptian magical practices. Are we actually 
hearing such a survival? We delight in the ancient costumes 
of gorgeous brocade and embroidery, said to be woven in a 
small village whose prerogative it has been for centuries to 
furnish the appropriate robes for each part. We are en- 
chanted with the lustrous lacquered beauty of the masks— 
three hundred or more of them lie packed in silk covers 
next to the theatre in the master’s house, some of them thir- 
teen hundred years old. We are sensible of the refinement of 
everything that enters into a performance of No, from the 
masterly cabinet-making of the stage itself to the actor’s ex- 
quisite handling of the fan. It is pleasing to reflect that we 
are hearing and seeing what the shoguns delighted in six 
hundred years ago. 

A visitor who approached this art of old Japan in such a 
spirit might find much in common with a certain type of 
native devotee of the No plays—the “‘book-necker,” as the 
actors call him, from the movement of the neck as he di- 
vides his attention between the printed text and the actor. 
These lovers of tradition are exceedingly expert and exact- 
ing critics. They give their allegiance to one of the five 
hereditary schools of No, each of which presents its own 
repertory of the old plays in a manner peculiar to its lineage. 
When the book-necker has chosen the particular interpreta- 
tion, vocalization, and method of movement which appeals 
to him, he subscribes for a seat or a box in the theatre of the 
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school which so acts the No plays and thereafter for years 
educates himself in the requirements of the art. He famil- 
iarizes himself with the texts, pondering over the obsolete 
words, and running down the quotations and tales of which 
they are composed. He watches a production with hawk-like 
intensity and listens with all his being. He judges the length 
and tempo of steps, knowing to a nicety the traditional ap- 
propriateness of motion for each réle, keenly sensitive to the 
timing of the contending rhythms in stepping and stick- 
drumming against the syllables of the chanted poetry and 
the beats of the two hand-drums, delighting in the odd 
stresses introduced into the rhythmic pattern by the occa- 
sional vigorous stamping. He notices whenever a clever flut- 
ist bridges any tonal discrepancy between actor and chorus. 
His ear detects the slightest variation from the norm of 
enunciation, pitch, melody, or rhythm of voice prescribed 
by the founder of his school. He is precise in his knowledge 
of the fan language, of the choice of costumes and masks, 
of the use of suggestive properties. For such an adept, No 
is a craft ritual, sanctioned by the fathers, established in its 
minutest details for all time to come. 

But the antiquarian interest, of foreign spectators at least, 
naturally broadens into an interest in the origin of the No 
drama and its relations. There is a fair amount of literature 
on the history of N6 within Japan itself, with records of 
various danced and chanted entertainments that preceded 
its rise and contributed their technique to its form. Among 
English students, Arthur Waley has gathered interesting 
material for the preface to his fine translation of twenty 
No plays; Marie Stopes with the collaboration of Joji 
Sakurai, the Japanese scholar, Ezra Pound, Fenollosa, and 
others have contributed accounts and impressions. The most 
exhaustive work on N6 is by the French scholar, Noel Péri; 
the most revealing is the fourteenth-century manuscript of 
Seami Motokiyo, son of Kwanami Kiyotsugu, a Buddhist 
actor-priest and the reputed founder of No. 
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In Japan the dance, held to be of divine origin (invented 
by the gods to lure the sun goddess Amaterasu from the cave 
where she was hiding herself), developed into many forms 
upon which Kwanami drew for his technique in dramatiz- 
ing ancient tales. The song-pantomime dances of Shinto 
festivals, the field music performances, dance operas that 
had evolved from rustic acrobatic exhibitions, a kind of reci- 
tation accompanied by the tapping of a fan, dance ballads of 
love and war, Chinese court dances—all these were in vogue 
when Kwanami sought for a way to make acting dramas 
from Buddhist teachings. Studies of the texts have revealed 
borrowings from the length and breadth of the native lit- 
erature in the form of sayings, songs, and tales, as well as 
from Chinese importations and the Jatakas of Buddhist 
lore. The repertory even includes a legend of such world- 
wide popularity as that of the sky maiden who lost her 
feather cloak. Of the many old plays in existence to-day 
comparatively few have been translated from the Japanese 
into European tongues. Eight hundred plays written be- 
fore the seventeenth century are still in the keeping of the 
schools of NO; and in one collection there are two hundred 
and sixty-two which antedate the sixteenth century. But 
only about two hundred and fifty of the old plays are now 
being performed, and of these Western scholars have trans- 
lated only thirty or forty. 

The game of seeking affiliations for the No plays outside 
Japan and trying to fit them into their place in the great 
pattern of Asiatic drama is a fascinating one. To watch the 
dancing of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in India 
and the far-flung colonies of its grandeur—Cambodia, 
Siam, Burmah, Java, Bali—is to perceive the same spirit 
of consecrated endeavor in the production of a divinely 
taught art as in Japan. To talk with a Hindu master who 
trains the dancer-actors from childhood is to find the same 
conception that the No master has of the histrionic art which 
produces performers of such extraordinary physical and 
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mental powers. Are Buddhist missionaries from India re- 
sponsible for the system of training that distinguishes the 
whole tradition of Asiatic acting? To come closer to Japan, 
there is a record of a quaint Chinese custom called No, 
which was still in vogue during the time of Confucius, 
when a masked figure went from house to house in the vil- 
lage raising a great din to drive away evil spirits—an idea 
which, in subtle form, is enacted in many a N6 play. The 
mask itself is a clue that we may follow, starting with those 
seventh-century products of Korean carving that are still 
used in certain exalted No plays, and tracing their appear- 
ance and use throughout the vast area of Mongoloid cul- 
ture. Whence came the demon and animal masks, which 
are also prominent in the barbaric Tibetan mystery play, of 
which human sacrifice was a part until the drama was re- 
vamped by the Buddhists who went out from India to work 
among the animistic Bon worshippers? Many such similari- 
ties may be uncovered from Korea to Java and to the far-off 
Malabar coast of India. And yet Japanese genius has used 
borrowed elements with such distinction that it seems to 
have created an original art. 

If we could attend a No performance in the spirit of one 
of those simple Buddhist devotees for whom the plays were 
originally written and staged, we should be taught, even as 
they were, by objective pictures the philosophy of the 
Greater Vehicle. We should be shown in human life stories 
the transitoriness of earthly power and position. We should 
suffer with many a hero, an outcast from once fancied se- 
curity, a cripple, a pauper, a leader fallen from power or 
wealth, an exile from his domains, or often a ghost exiled 
alike from earth and the Western Paradise, lingering un- 
happily. Sometimes this hero is an outcast from the world 
of reason, a mad creature possessed by the spirit of one he 
has wronged. 

His plight is always the result of the commission of a 
wrong, from the Buddhist standpoint, such as neglecting 
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the ordinances, taking innocent animal life, his own life, or 


; the life of another even accidentally, indulging in cruelty, 


pride, jealousy, hatred. In other words, the hero in the No 
play suffers under the law of karma-—the Christian version is 
that he reaps what he has sown. The petty events of human 
life are the concern of No only when they are moments 
which “make karma,” and forge links in the chain of re- 
incarnating lives. Such a moment, when the hero, driven by 
the accumulated emotions of past lives, commits a deed for 
which he must suffer throughout the remainder of his life 
on earth and more often after death, is material for a No 
plot. The emphasis is upon the aftermath of suffering, 
which may be relieved only by the Way of Enlightenment. 
Inthe No play we are immediately shown the agonies of the 
distraught soul, the causal deed being acted or described 
only in retrospect and as part of the purging effect of prayer 
or some other form of salvation. By the reversal of the 
chronological order, we are made to feel in advance the re- 
sults of the deed, so that when the cause is revealed, it is 
full for us, as for the sufferer, of its pitiable consequences. 

A very simple plot, divided into two acts, moves towards 
the climactic dance of the hero, when the chorus picks up 


| the narrative in a resonant description of the fatal deed. A 


typical story might run thus. Someone, usually a priest, goes 
upon a pilgrimage to a famous or a sacred place, in accord- 
ance with the national custom. When he has described the 
beauties of the land through which his journey takes him 
and the appearance of his destination, he encounters a hum- 
ble stranger, whom he questions concerning the history of 
the place. The stranger begins to recount the tale in the third 
person, but soon, under stress of great feeling, lapses into the 
first and confesses that he is the hero of the old story, earth- 
bound because of an intense emotional attachment. The first 
part of the play ends with his request that the priest pray for 
him to Amida Buddha, so that he may be liberated from his 
sufferings. In the second part, through the influence of the | 
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prayers, the stranger is discovered in the outward aspect 
which he wore at the time of his death and the commission 
of hissin. Led to re-enact the deed, he expresses the full force 
of his torturing thoughts in demonic form. A furious en- 
counter follows, but the steady praying of the priest drives 
off the fiend and releases the pardoned sinner. The play ends 
with adoration of Amida, the ideal Buddha, “The Lord of 
Boundless Light.” 

While the Way of Salvation is generally shown in the Ni 
plays according to the Amidist method of repeating the 
phrase, ““Namu Amida Butsu,” Praise to Amida Buddha, or 
of studying the “Scripture of the Lotus of the True Law,” 
or of simply repeating its title, there are also situations in 
which the dénouement is achieved through means advyo- 
cated by other sects in Japan. Sometimes the charms, spells, 
and magic incantations of the mystic Shingon Shi sect are 
employed; sometimes, though rarely, the inner way of Zen 
whereby truth is sought in the heart through contemplative 
introspection; and sometimes the ways of the fusionists of 
Amidist and Zen principles, or of Shinto and Shingon. 
Through the No drama we may become acquainted not only 
with Buddhist ideas but with older beliefs which the ever- 
tolerant Vehicle has absorbed. In addition to the horrific 
beings we meet on the immaterial plane—the embodied 
cruelties, hatreds, and jealousies—we become familiar with 
creatures entirely outside the range of human evolution: 
goddesses, ¢ennin or nature spirits, personified animal na- 
tures, the lion, tiger, fox, dragon, mountain goat, or spider. 

As members of a Buddhist audience, we have not con- 
tributed our part to the production until we are able to en- 
ter with the actors into that higher level of consciousness 
which both the idea of the play and the manner of its pres- 
entation are designed to create. Purification and spiritual 
refreshment are there for those who know how to enjoy 
them. It is recorded that at times in the early days of No 
these dramas were performed to heal disease; and even to- 
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day the true devotees seek in the No theatre the same exalted 
state of realization which others find in the temple. A No 
theatre is, in effect, a temple of dramatic art, dedicated to 
the eternal and offering to those who understand the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a ritual which will draw them close 
to the divine. 

When we look at No from the point of view of the the- 
atrical producer, the interest shifts to the stagecraft that has 
been evolved to present such material as a spiritual experi- 
ence. Here is the transcendent idea—the attainment of lib- 
eration by the human spirit—put into form of a play in or- 
der that actors and audience may in a degree participate in 
that liberation. The aim of the actors is to create actually a 
super-physical consciousness, with no pretense that the play 
is being given for objective observation. The real, not the 
realistic, is the end to be achieved. Sham, illusion, imitation, 
simulation have no part in it. 

The devices which have been invented to create a helpful 
expression for such high endeavor are ingenious. ‘The stage 
itself furnishes a suitable substructure for super-physical 
effects. In both conception and construction it is set apart 
from the actual world. Although the stage of the No drama 
isno longer connected with a temple compound or regarded 
as sacred ground, it maintains the traditional dedication to 
higher things; each year when its opening play is presented, 
it is purified and consecrated to the season’s work. Removed 
from the open air, so that the actors may be protected from 
the weather, it has a separate roof, another roof sheltering 
the audience, and it still stands on ground untrodden by the 
people—a strip of pebbled earth being kept clear around the 
platform. To the Japanese mind, all this is not merely sym- 
bolic of the removal of the absolute and sacred from the 
relative and profane; it embodies that separateness in very 
truth. Nor may the audience cross the dividing line save in 
the consciousness which is attained through the play. 

All that takes place on this elevated stage must be en- 
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larged, intensified, removed as far as possible beyond physi- 
cal limitations. In order to amplify every sound, two devices 
have been invented: the stage roof is built double so as to 
form a sounding board; and under the floor are large pot: 
tery jars half sunk in the ground, their open mouths tilted 
to catch and reflect the sonorous stamping. To free the ac- 
tor’s motion from friction, the white cypress flooring js 
polished to such mirror-like smoothness that running and 
walking steps become a glide, the actor seeming almost to 
float. Painted on the back wall isa three, five, or seven tufted 
pine tree, symbol of longevity, which suggests the timeless- 
ness of the more real world; three tiny living pines set along 
a bridge mark the stations in the progress of the actor— 
heaven, earth, and man—as he enters and leaves the plane 
of action. To stimulate the imagination to perceive the 
archetypal form rather than any temporary and particular 
representation of it, only the barest bamboo skeleton of es- 
sential lines is used on the stage to suggest a house, a well, a 
cave, a tree, or even a temple bell. 
The costuming also makes a striking contribution towards 
a picture of more than realistic proportions. The non-physi- 
cal beings are clothed in gorgeous and voluminous robes, 
half again as large as those of ordinary life and far more 
splendid. Heightened in stature, enhanced in dignity, these 
figures become heroic, the personal curves of their bodies 
hidden under the stiff lines of the heavy draperies. Like 
great archaic statues they move as if on wheels, to all ap- 
pearances superhuman beings. For those who have eyes to 
read the symbols, the story of the play is retold in the cos- 
tumes: the colors of the fabrics reveal the age, sex, and rank 
of the wearers; the patterns suggest the nature of the roles. 
Clouds and pine trees may be woven into the cloak of a mys- 
terious character who deals in magic, or wavy lines, indica- 
tive of water, wrought into the transparent kimono of one 
who succumbed to death by drowning. Sometimes flying 
maple leaves are embroidered on the garment of a dancer, 
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and golden skulls shining behind blades of grass, on the 
hem of a demon’s robe. The feathers of a bird are often 
ainted on a sheer fabric for the moon maiden of the 
feather coat. 

The masking of figures is yet another device for remov- 
ing the characters in the No plays from the world of realis- 
tic personality. The ancient carvers of masks did not make 
the mistake of creating individual portraits of the charac- 
ters. They worked for universality, particularizing the hu- 
man features only to the extent of endowing them with sex 
and age. Their energies were bent on visualizing emotions, 
sometimes, as with the three Aannyas (demons), depicting 
feeling in more and more abstract form. The first annya 
is an angry woman; the second, a bestially angry human 
being; the third, anger itself, completely dehumanized, 
demonic. Even the finish of the lacquer indicates the emo- 
tion represented: the mask for grief has a dull tone; that 
for youthful strength, a shining polish. 

As all know who have seen even the limited use of the 
mask in American theatres, its effect is to remove the char- 
acter from the personally dimensioned world of the actor to 
the serene spaces of idealization. Thus the essential emo- 
tional value in the aspect of the dramatis personae is undis- 
turbed by the actors’ changing facial expressions or by the 
appearance of their features which may often be at variance 
with their conception of the réles. In the No plays the mask 


| aids the selective art of the dramatist, whose endeavor is to 


evoke a particular emotion rather than a particular person, 
and who gains his end by striking a single note again and 
again—in the tempo and pitch of the music and chanting, in 
the length, speed, and figure of dance steps, in the language 
of the fan and the sleeves, in the color and design of the cos- 
tumes. Here the mask is the culmination of all these sug- 
gestive details that lure the audience into the realm of the 
imagination. Throughout the play its immobile beauty holds 
all eyes to a single idealized concept. 
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The master of one of the No schools is as meticulous in the 
choice of plays that make up his programme as in the selec. 
tion of scenic details. He has not only a sense of the appro. 
priateness of certain plays to certain occasions but he ha; 
also a feeling for the temper of particular audiences, [p 
ancient times, a clever master would vary his offerings to 
meet the hilarious or depressed moods in which he found 
the aristocratic gathering he was called upon to entertain, 
To-day, he arranges a programme in an order prescribed 
for best securing continuous attention, with the proper dis- 
tribution of tension and relief. Five plays ordinarily consti- 
tute a programme: an opening play in which a god appears 
and there are “words of good wish,” a prayer or praise of 
Nippon; a second, that is a play of struggle and action; a 
third, of delicate fancy in which a woman’s part is taken by 
the principal actor; a fourth, of miscellaneous subject mat- 
ter, poignant in key, a demon, a mad woman, an outcast be- 
ing presented; a fifth consisting of dances without deep 
meaning. Usually a farce, called kydgen, is introduced be- 
tween the two acts of a heavy play. 

Noble as the literary content of the No drama is, and in- 
teresting as are the actor-manager’s devices for presenting 
it, it is the acting of No that gives us ideas most foreign to 
our own and most repays our study. To chant poetry without 
“expression,” to dance without displaying personal charms, 
to conform with rigid patterns of vocalization, gesture, and 
movement would seem to be the very negation of the his- 
trionic art to one accustomed to the spontaneity and personal 
appeal of the Occidental actor. Is great acting possible 
under such conditions of unalterable traditionalism? The 
answer appears to be that genius is capable of freely and ra- 
diantly transcending the most exacting form. Check the dis- 
play of the human spirit in expression of the ordinary type, 
and it seems to gather itself together in a supreme effort for 
subtler self-assertion. Instead of the easy naturalism of the 
West, there is among the No players a super-personal inten- 
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tion, alive with the intensity of contained emotion and con- 


trolled power. 
The translation that one Japanese devotee gives of the 


f word No—“can do”—is apt, for it expresses what seems to 
be the actor’s conception of it. “Can do,” the ability to ac- 


complish, does it not mean that he seeks to make himself a 
reservoir of potential power, always ready for any emer- 
gency? His is not the rest of relaxation when he stands so 
still on the stage but the poise of the tautly strung bow about 
to loose its arrow. He does not rise to heights of power; he 
enters primed with power which he maintains at high pres- 
sure, whether he is reserving it or expending it. 

This “accomplishment”—another translation of the 
word N6—is possible only because his entire life is conse- 
crated to it. Acting and living are not divorced for the mas- 


B ter of NO; he exists to achieve those few intense hours on 


the stage. Umewaka Minoru, the actor who restored the No 
drama after the fall of the shoguns, instructed his sons to be 
moral, pure, and true in their daily lives believing that 
otherwise they could not be great actors. This attitude is ap- 
parently still maintained. In the closing lines of Kwanami’s 
play “Sotoba Komachi,” a mad woman, once a great poet, 
offers her talent to Buddha in words which would be appli- 


cable to every genuine No master: 
See, I offer my flower to Buddha, 
I hold it in both hands. 


The full implication of this ideal is that the No actor 
aims not to act but to be, not to simulate an emotion but to 
identify himself with it; and this aim can be realized only 
after purification of the personality. It is said that an aspir- 
ant has not succeeded in becoming a No actor so long as he 
has any desire to display his own talents. Grace of spirit and 
personal vanity cannot occupy the same mind at the same 
time; and it is grace of spirit that appears in the work of a 
great No actor and colors his rendition of the prescribed 
ritual with inexpressible beauty. This is the “flower,” which 
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he offers to Buddha. Seami wrote six hundred years ago that 
it is only by aiming at the beautiful that the “flower” wij] 
appear, and if this “flower” be lacking, there will be yo 
beauty in the actor’s impersonation. Thus it is not by imita- 
tion of the external characteristics of a decrepit old man o; 
of a vigorous young girl that success is achieved, but rather 
through identification with the nobility of the one or the 
modesty of the other. Such qualities are the hidden reality, 
yugen in Japanese, which is symbolized so exquisitely by “a 
white bird with a flower in its beak.” 

It must be clear that when the “flower” appears the actor 
is not bound by the restricting form. He is released, freed 
from the mechanism through his control of it. He has at- 
tained that union of mind and action which the Hindu calls 
yoga. While there is a side of the actor’s training referred to 
by Seami as “deeply secret,” he learns to reach this exalted 
state through external methods of breathing, exercise, and 
concentration. He spends a lifetime in training his body to 
suppleness and strength, intensifying his emotional percep- 
tions and perfecting his mental control through rigorous 
practice, until he builds up a co-ordinated vehicle of ex- 
traordinary power and responsiveness. His governance of his 
body is often startlingly demonstrated in feats that seem to 
be super-physical. It is not through trickery, for instance, 
that he is able to leap high in the air and land upon his bent 
knees without hurt, or to translate a moment of frenzied 
grief, furious passion, or ecstatic joy into breath-taking 
swoops and whirls without apparent effort. His body is to 
him a mere instrument, which he has perfected for his use, 
but which he directs almost as an outsider, so centered is he 
in a profounder consciousness of being. So used, neither his 
body as he moves it through the intricacies of the traditional 
pattern, nor his hands as he describes the symbolic gestures, 
nor the mask he wears are wooden or meaningless. The stiff 
figure suggests all the nuances of grace and strength. To 
Westerners a sleeve thrown over the head may not convey 
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the Japanese idea of gazing at a mountain, but it does evoke 


delight; and the mask seems to come to life before our eyes. 

The N6 players have a type of mask, carved without a 
vestige of expression, especially to test an actor’s ability to 
make it live, and worn only by true artists. It is said that the 
effect achieved with it is far more remarkable than that 
with the expressive mask. But the usual mask, which reiter- 
ates the supreme emotion of the play in sculptured form, is 
an aid to the actor once he has mastered its use through con- 
centration. For two weeks preceding a performance, he 
keeps it hanging in his room, studying it, getting the sense 
of it, endeavoring to enter into its essential nature and to 
identify himself with its significance. Finally, just before 
his entrance on the stage, in order to test his control of it and 
his oneness with the emotion of the réle, he stands before a 
mirror hung outside the bridge entrance. What he sees there 
we may only conjecture from what he tells us. He says that 
he sees that which he is to externalize. 

This testing of accomplishment before the performance 
of a No play extends also to the chorus and the musicians. 
These, trained in their own schools towards similar ideals 
of subjective performance, gather with the actors in the 
mirror room before the play. Each has sought to identify 
himself with its emotion; the chanter has perfected his voice 
to give tongue to his inner realization; the flutist and his 
reed have become united in blowing the melody of the mood 
across the stream of feeling; the drummers and their drums 
are the heart-beats of grief or pain or woe. They do not rely 
on external tuning up of instruments to accomplish the har- 
monization of all these parts, but on the intensity and clarity 
of that inner rapport for which each has been striving alone. 
When the master pronounces this harmonization achieved, 
the drama begins. 

There is also the harmonization of the production as a 
whole with the special conditions under which it is per- 
formed. Seami writes of a performance by day: “In every- 
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thing success depends upon a proper harmonization of the 
negative and positive. The day-spirit is positive, and the 
skilful player will make his No as quiet as possible in order 
to balance by negative playing the positive tone of the en. 
vironment.” Conversely, in the evening the playing mus 
be positive to balance the negative quality of the night. 

Such is the so-called “mastered style” of “No that ap. 
peals to the mind and N6 that is mindless.” One who wishe; 
to penetrate its esoteric mysteries may begin his search by 
pondering this saying from the “Book of Criticism”: “For- 
get the theatre and look at the No. Forget the No and look 
at the actor. Forget the actor and look at the idea. Forget the 
idea and you will understand the No.” 

It is not, however, necessary for us to comprehend the 
metaphysical aspect of the No drama in order to appreciate 
its poignant beauty. The chaste simplicity of the stage 
awakens a quiet joy, sweeps away distracting thoughts and 
feelings. We sink to rest with the dignified chorus as they 
take their seats along the right side of the platform. Some- 
thing exceedingly significant seems about to transpire as we 
watch the musicians, seated across the back of the stage, lay 
their instruments before them with tender care. Sound 
steals upon our consciousness, and we enter the play ina 
reverie. The flutist breathes plaintively upon his cherished 
instrument. The drummers tap out tear drops with linger- 
ing fingers. The chanters pour forth a stream of melancholy 
tone. 

A priest, without a mask and in ordinary dress, glides 
from under the greenroom curtain, slipping by slow meas- 
ures along the bridge. It is a long, long journey to the far 
corner of the stage, with many a halt, as the traveller de- 
scribes the scenery on his way, perhaps, to the famous 
“Maiden’s Tomb.” The maiden herself, incarnate as a vil- 
lage girl, moves along the bridge and lifts a grieving chant 
in response to the priest’s sympathy. The tale of her two 
lovers, who killed each other for her sake, and of her own 
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elf-inflicted death flows back and forth between them. 
Roth are motionless, heavy with fulness of sorrow and the 
tide of agony mounts in their voices and beats in their 


| rhythmic lines. Time ceases. There is only space and a river 
S of tone flowing down to despair. Like a dying breath, she 
 foats along the bridge and off. 


Again the curtain is swept up. The maiden, now in 
ghostly form, takes us with her altogether away from the 
earthly plane. She skims slowly over the gleaming boards, 
her white feet stealing silently from under her shining 
robe. The impassive beauty of the mask, the sculpturesque 
modelling of the stiff and ample robes, give the figure 
superhuman dignity. Her stately advance ends in a cadence 
of lament. The flute grieves, the chorus mourns. The drum- 
mers interject inarticulate cries that chill us like some 
strange wordless speech from another world. 

Once more there is the interminable motionlessness, while 
she describes her torments. She becomes an obsession as she 
stands there, towering, expanding. We become absorbed in 


t her very breathing. The sudden lifting of a stricken hand 


to the eyes stabs us with intense grief. The very mask takes 
on a look of unutterable sorrow. The melodic, rhythmic 
pulsing of the unearthly voice is agonizing. The utter im- 
mobility becomes unbearable. 

She seems to rise from the floor. Excitement stifles us. Is 
she moving? The sudden sharp stamp of her foot is like a 
blow. We start forward with her in her quick advance. 

The seated chorus raise their fans with ritualistic gran- 
deur and lift the moving figure on a dynamic unison of song 
worthy of the great theme of after-death torments. Driven 
by her agony, she seems scarcely to touch the floor in her 
swift circles and turns. She spreads her fan like a wing and 
drops it, broken and defeated. She covers her face with a 
single swirl of her long sleeve in a gesture of anguished 
darkness. 

Drumming, cries, chanting, glides, stamping, fan move- 
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ments, all are harmonized, tone answering tone, rhythm 
contending with rhythm in a single emotional pattern, 

The curtain blows up to admit a tormenting fiend of un- 
earthly proportions and hideous horned mask, a picture of 
rage itself. Flight, nothing less, brings the creature to the 
very edge of the stage. All make-believe is past. The aveng. 
ing fiend bears down on us. The already tense climax js 
heightened almost beyond endurance. Furiously whirling, 
leaping, flying powers of darkness are loosed. We are so 
shaken emotionally that we only dimly sense the extraordi- 
nary feats of skilful movement that are being performed 
with such ease and grace. The drama is at floodtide. It 
mounts in a stupendous wave, ready for the crash of disso- 
lution. 

Mercifully, the steady stream of the voicing of the 
“Good Law” now begins to be heard, flowing across the 
troubled sea of sound. We, too, turn to the calm praying of 
the priest for salvation. His voice falls like a weight upon 
the demon, pressing him back, back. The wild metre sub- 
sides, revives, dies slowly with the weakening struggles of 
the monster, as he is driven back across the stage, along the 
bridge, away. 

The chorus takes up the even flow of peace. In the name 
of Amida Buddha, the maiden has been released from the 
torments of the earth-bound. She drifts away. The flute 
whispers a prayer. Musicians and chorus pass from the stage. 

We may not have fathomed No, but we leave the theatre 
shaken by deep emotion, reverent before a great art. 


i 


BRIEF SOLACE 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


OME turn to wild shreds in the western sky 
Hanging, torn, on pent-houses and spires, 

Stained saffron veils shed over roofs and wires— 
Some choose such rags of heaven, and think to lie 
Softly, at last, staunching the pain with these. 
Some grip the strength of hills, some cool their fever 
In a known stream, for the inconstancy 
Of water is apparent only: see, 
How steadfast as a mountain is a river! 
From these old roots mortality sucks ease. 
Yet there are those whom the continuous show 
Of earth, those whom the streamers of 
The bannered ether touch as with a glove, 
And who salute these things and let them go, 
Indifferent to their cold courtesies. 
Men of this temper find no comfort else 
But such as lives in face and voice, or stammers 
With the stammering heart, or sparkles when mind 

hammers 
On forging mind. Alone what’s human spells 
Brief solace for immortal cruelties. 
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POETIC IMAGINATION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


By CHARLES A. BENNETT 


SUPPOSE that anyone who has any appreciation of 

art feels that art is “serious’”’—in the French sense of 

the word—that it is occupied with realities, that it 

provides food for the imagination and through the 
imagination for our other faculties, and that it opens up 
vistas by the contemplation of which human experience is 
permanently enriched. If I may record my own impressions 
as a student of philosophy, I would say that poetry and 
music make me acutely aware by contrast of the thinness of 
philosophy, and still more of the thinness of science and 
common sense—as though music and poetry restored to ex- 
perience a dimension of the universe which the accepted 
ways of knowing were always leaving out. 

It is when one tries to justify such feelings that the diffi- 
culties begin. For what is this missing dimension of things: 
What are the truths revealed to the artist? What have phi- 
losophy and science learned from these romantic vistas? Is 
there one single fact about God’s universe that has emerged 
from these metaphysical overtones, this résonance supra- 
logique, about which the lover of art is so eloquent? Such 
questions carry their own answer with them. And yet the 
answer is one with implications that I am not willing to ac- 
cept without a struggle. We are convinced that art confers 
insight. When beset by the familiar difficulties—all of 
which resolve themselves into the question, Insight into 
what? —we are gravelled for a reply. Is there any way of 
meeting the difficulties and at the same time preserving our 
original conviction! 

A convenient way of calling to mind the difficulties in- 
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hering in poetic truth is to offer a brief statement and criti- 
cism of a few theories of art which are based on them. The 
first theory is one that may be found in its crudest and most 
familiar form in the attitude of the man in the street who 
goes to the play or reads a book in order to forget his trou- 
bles. Novel and drama are anodynes. Inside the covers of 
the book or the walls of the theatre is make-believe; it is the 
world outside that is real. The scientist in his reflective mo- 
ments is apt to adopt the same version. Science, he will say, 
deals with hard facts, art with myth and fancy. ‘The artist 
tries to express some emotion, paints a pretty picture of life 
as it might be but obviously isn’t, or gives free play to his 
imagination in the construction of a wholly fictitious world. 
Is it not, therefore, unreasonable to suppose that an activity 
so emotional and subjective could tell us anything about the 
truth of things? Of course, all of us, even the most civi- 
lized or mature, need at times to rest from our serious con- 
cerns and to play irresponsibly like children. (One can de- 
tect the faintly patronizing note in this! ) It is then that we 
seek the ministrations of art. We shall be better for them, 
and no doubt physiology and biology will find a satisfactory 
explanation of the function of aesthetic relaxation in the 
natural economy of organisms. We need not deny that art 
is a source of refreshment and recreation, but if we want 
knowledge, fact, truth, then it is not to art but to science 
that we must turn. 

Essentially the same theory appears in the view of art 
as an “escape.” Art takes us into a realm of illusions, con- 
ceits, and pleasant fancies, where the pathetic fallacy is the 
only logic and where the mind may disport itself uncon- 
strained by the actualities of brute fact or the imperatives 
of duty. Beauty is not a revelation of truth but an escape 
from it. With what right, then, does one talk of the insights 
of art? Its insights are no more than poetical flights, wish- 
fulfilments. 

It is easy to understand the persuasiveness of this concep- 
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tion of the meaning and function of art. It seems a mark of 
immaturity to ask about a work of art, “Is it true? did Jack 
really kill the giant? —did Satan really fall from Heaven?” 
That is the child’s question. But now when, as we hope, we 
have put away childish things, we realize that the question 
should never have been asked. It is irrelevant. Poetry, music, 
drama, and the rest, are not concerned with scientific ex- 
planation, historical statement, or rational deduction. They 
do not make statements of fact. They offer no explicit con- 
tribution to science or philosophy. With the exception of 
such pseudo-artistic forms as the fable, the allegory, the 
didactic play or poem, their meaning cannot be translated 
into logical statements. 

Everyone will agree that poetic statements are not to be 
taken literally. But when we are asked to take them as mere 
fictions—as if these alternatives exhausted the possibilities 
—then we must hesitate. For art, we are convinced, is more 
than play, and the artist more than an incorrigible dreamer 
who indulges his fancies. Beauty, significant beauty, is not 
just a drug by which tired or sophisticated adults may be 
lured along the road of some “infantile regression” and 
medicined to that sweet sleep which they had in the yes- 
terday of a care-free childhood. 

In this desire to champion the seriousness of art we have 
more to go upon than our own unsupported, if passionate, 
certainties. Instead of appealing to our own experience as 
contemplators, let us turn to that of the creators of art. Any- 
one who has read Conrad’s account of the writing of ‘“Nos- 
tromo” will recall the intensity with which he speaks of the 
travail that went to its creation. I take it that the experience 
of other artists differs from his only in degree. If so, the in- 
tensity of the effort can hardly be reconciled with the picture 
of the artist as one who is merely embroidering a theme or 
working off an emotion. Improvisation is not creation, and 
the business of bringing into being a work of art is infinitely 
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more arduous than play. It does not /oo& as if the artist was 
gratifying a merely personal need to relieve the strain of 
some emotion or moving ina void where there were no rules 
but those set by his own caprice. On the contrary, he hardly 
seems to be his own master. He cannot do as he pleases. Ne- 
cessity is laid upon him. He has—dare I use the word? —a 
duty to himself and, after that, to others. He has a potential 
audience who, if the artist has his way, like the wedding- 
guest, “cannot choose but hear.” 

But if so, something is imposing necessity on him. That is 
why most artists, I think, who should pause to reflect on the 
meaning of their work would say that they were aiming at 
truth rather than at beauty, for truth better suggests the 
working of an austere and imperious necessity and so does 
finer justice to the creative experience. We cannot, it seems, 
dispense with the idea that it is some vision of truth that the 
artist is struggling to express. 

There is another difficulty in the theory we are examin- 
ing. While it is true that to ask of a work of art, What does it 
mean? savors of the childish, yet unless there is some legiti- 
mate sense in which we may ask that question and press for 
an answer, it is not easy to see how one is to distinguish be- 
tween the real work of art and the imposture. If it is im- 
possible to convey any idea of the significance of a work of 
art, impossible to intimate the vision or the insight it has 
captured, then any fashionable piece of aesthetic incom- 
prehensibility, all novelty and rebelliousness, may claim to 
be a work of art. 

A second theory of art begins by reminding us of a famil- 
iar distinction ignored by the first. If the word imagination 
suggests fancy, it suggests also insight, divination. The im- 
agination of the artist grasps truth, but he expresses it not 
literally but in a symbolic way. His utterances are to be re- 
ceived sacramentally, as sensuous embodiments of philo- 
sophic truth. The poet writes: 
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When first my way to fair I took 
Few pence in purse had I, 

And long I used to stand and look 
At things I could not buy. 


Now times are altered: if I care 
To buy a thing, I can; 

The pence are here and here’s the fair, 
But where’s the lost young man? 


To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three 
The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be. 
Mr. Housman is not deploring the fourness of two and two 
or telling us solemnly that now, when he can have the things 
he wanted, he no longer wants them. He is trying to arouse 
in usa sense of the sad futility of human wishes in a universe 
that is indifferent to them. He is using words and images in 
a suggestive not in a literal way. 
Thus this theory falls into the error of intellectualism. In 
the first place, it does a certain violence to the creative proc- 
ess by imposing on the artist a distinction between literal 


truth and figurative expression that is not present to his 
mind as artist. It suggests that he begins with some truth 
and then dresses it up in fanciful costume. This is false. 
When the poet sings, 


Time, you old gipsy man, 
Will you not stay, 
Pack up your caravan 
Just for one day? 
he does not first say to himself, “Time flies; human happi- 
ness is transient,” and then reflect, “Gipsies are transients— 
here to-day and gone to-morrow; I shall therefore compare 
time to a gipsy.” No: the symbol and the thing symbolized, 
idea and sensuous embodiment, come to him at once. They 
are not first separate and then conjoined. We must not read 
back into the act of creating what analysis discovers in the 
thing created, for creation is more than a synthesis of pre- 
existing elements. 
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The theory is an unhappy one in another way. It tempts 
us to believe that there is in any significant work of art a core 
of literal truth that may be disengaged by reflection and 
analysis. To extract that nucleus, to distil out that essence, is 
a task that fascinates. And so there arises the esoteric school 
of critics, those probers after hidden wisdom for whom all 
works of art worthy of the name are as full of occult truth 
as the Prophetic Books of Blake; they remind one of Hen- 
ley’s contemptuous reference to the devotees of the Brown- 
ing cult who “grub as for truffles for meanings in Brown- 
ing.” But alas! if you insist on treating the philosophical 
meaning as the essential thing in the work of art, you must 
pay the price, and the price is that you must now regard the 
form of art as so much idle decoration of the meaning. In a 
world of articulate philosophers poetry would have become 
superfluous. Whether that is a comment on the poet or on 
the philosopher is something that each reader must decide 
for himself. 

A third theory of art launches itself from a criticism of 
the two already mentioned. Both of these, it says, in effect, 
proceed on a similar but unexamined assumption: the as- 
sumption that there is only one language in which truth can 
be expressed—the “universal language” of rational dis- 
course. This, we are told, is a dogma. If we could free our- 
selves from its influence we should no longer suspect or be 
perplexed about the revelations of art on the ground that 
they did not lend themselves to translation into philosophical 
prose. 

Let me pose for the moment as a defender of the theory, 
giving a general preliminary description of it. We may be- 
gin with an example of the language of science. Here is a 
psychologist’s definition of love: “Love is a specific emotive 
entity, consisting of a more or less permanent variation of 
the affective and mental state of a subject, on the occasion of 
the realisation—by the fortuitous exercise of a specialised 
mental process—or an exclusive and conscious systematisa- 
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tion of his sexual instinct.” Let us discount the bad impres. 
sion made by this barbarian tongue; let us also resist the 
temptation to laugh. We would ponder that definition im. 
partially. Two things are clear. First, it can hardly haye 
been designed to communicate the meaning of love, for 
plainly it could not convey any idea of love’s meaning toa 
person who did not already know from direct experience 
what love was. A blind man could not learn what it means to 
see blue from being told that it was the color generated by 
certain vibrations in the luminiferous ether. This compari- 
son suggests the second point. We must grant that if we 
know from experience what blueness is, it is exceedingly 
useful to be able to correlate that quality with a determinate 
physical process. Similarly, the definition of love, while 
manifestly inadequate because of its abstractness to do jus- 
tice to the full reality of love, might, nevertheless, be useful 
for certain purposes. If, for example, love were a disease, 
the definition might facilitate the diagnosis and indicate the 
cure. 

This line of thought would point to the conclusion that 
scientific definitions meet a practical and not a theoretical 
need. Science perhaps is interested not in revealing truth, 
but in measuring, and in measuring because its ultimate 
purpose is the manipulation or control of the environ- 
ment. Thus the impersonal and dispassionate speech of sci- 
ence, while true within its limits (and not merely useful), 
is not the sole language in which truth can be expressed. Its 
assertions leave room for other statements to be made about 
the real world. It takes many voices to render the whole 
truth of things, and science is only one of them. 

Having glanced at the theory in its general form, let us 
examine a specific expression of it. I turn to the closing 
chapters of Fite’s “Moral Philosophy.” He puts his thesis 
thus: “All human experience, so far as it is experience, and 
not mere words or the like, is an insight into reality—into an 
‘other’ and a ‘beyond’ in reference to any mere ‘presentation’ 
—and all experience has thus a logical quality, or quality 
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i of intelligence.” A/J experience has a logical quality. It fol- 
* lows, therefore, that there is no universal logical language, 
) authoritative over all minds, into which the reports of ex- 


perience must be cast in order to render them intelligible. 
Each type of experience has its own logic. “The several arts 
may be taken to represent so many differences in native 
quality of imagination; and interest in poetry rather than 
in music, or in music rather than painting, may then be 
taken to mark the direction in which, for this man or for 
that, things become most intelligible; to mark, in other 
words, the peculiar direction of his personal logic. . . . It 
is, then, his quality of imagination that determines for each 
of us, like a Kantian form of thought, what is to be for him 
intelligible.” Fite admits that, for his own part, he finds 
the marshalling of concepts to be often a less effective 
method of demonstrating truth than the method of poetry 
or music. 

We are confronted, then, not with one finally valid type 
of experience, but with diverse types, or “forms of recep- 
tivity.” A mind of sufficiently supple imagination may al- 
ternate among them; a different temperament will be con- 
tent with one as its standard of intelligibility. But we must 
not do violence to the uniqueness and integrity of these dif- 
ferent kinds of insight by demanding that they shall all 
translate themselves into one uniform mode of expression 
on pain of being marked as illusory. Thus, after quoting 
some lines from Herbert in which the poet “has sounded the 
whole ‘tragedy’ of life,” Fite goes on to say: “The poem 
might then be described as a poetic-religious version of a 
philosophical truth, at least of a philosophical problem. But 
(and this is the question) why a ‘version’? Let us assume, 
if you please, that you or I would find other terms more im- 
mediately intelligible. Yet if we have here only a version, 
in what terms shall we state the original? What, in other 
words, is God’s language, the language of truth, which de- 
cribes things as they really are’? We must accept the forms 
of receptivity as possibly infinite. 
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The bearing of these principles upon our particular prob. 
lem, the nature of poetic insight, can now be simply stated, 
Poetry and logic are incommensurable. Poetry can no more 
be translated into philosophy or science than color into 
sound. If you want to grasp the world of color, you must 
use your eyes; the world of sound, your ears. To the ques- 
tion therefore, “What does the work of art mean?” the only 
proper reply is, “It means what it says.” 

This type of theory bids strongly for our favor, for it 
springs from a fine sensitiveness to the just claims of art, 
and it brings into relief the uniqueness of the aesthetic ex- 
perience. Yet reflection suggests that, as with other uses of 
the principle of self-determination, the demand for au- 
tonomy has here been pressed too hard. We seem to be moy- 
ing towards an ideal of splendid isolation, and we are not 
sure that isolation is, after all, what we want. We are shown 
how to distinguish the claim of art; we are not shown how 
to harmonize it with other claims. Art has, in effect, been 
segregated from the rest of experience. 

Let me put the difficulty in logical form. If we are to 
dispense with the conception of a systematic unity of reality 
and of one objective version of it, we shall have to give up 
the idea of intercommunication between the various forms 
of receptivity. Art, Religion, Logic, Morals—each will 
pursue its way in solitude. While each will have its own 
type of insight into reality these various insights may never 
be funded in one objective view of things. But this conclu- 
sion proves fatal to the very form in which the thesis is 
stated. With what right do you talk of various “revelations 
of reality,” if you have rejected the idea of one reality 
which is variously revealed? Logically, you ought to aban- 
don the claim to insight altogether; you ought to content 
yourself with saying, “Here are certain types of experience, 
interesting and valuable in their several ways. The question 
of their truth is irrelevant, since I recognize no Truth-in- 
general which they might be said variously to embody.” 

The situation, then, is this. We have been offered the 
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analogy of different languages, each of which conveys 
truth about the nature of things. It is this concept of the 
nature of things that is the source of our trouble. For con- 
sider what it implies. If I say, “Here are four portraits of a 
man by four different artists,” my statement presupposes 
that I know what the man looks like from a point of view 
different from any of those chosen by the four painters. 
Otherwise I could not know that they were portraits of the 
same man. Similarly, to say that art, science, religion, grasp 
different aspects of the real nature of things implies that 
we have some way of knowing the real nature of things that 
isnot the way of art, science, or religion. It implies, in short, 
that there is a universal language appropriate for expressing 
the whole nature of things (perhaps the language of phi- 
losophy), a language commensurable with these other 
tongues, into which they could be translated. 

Our criticism, however, avails us little. The facts un- 
fortunately conflict with our logical requirement. For who 
can set down the philosophical meaning of a work of art? 

At this point, when the situation seems desperate, a ray 
of hope appears. Perhaps all our difficulties have arisen 
from assuming that if we are to justify the seriousness of 
art we must prove that it confers some insight. But suppose 
that this assumption were groundless? Suppose we were to 
abandon altogether the idea that art makes any assertions or 
has any revelations to communicate, might we not be able 
to make some progress? 

The question is promising. Let us see where it leads us. 
We must call to mind, to begin with, the objections to the 
idea that art constitutes a revelation of truth. There is first 
the difficulty of saying what a work of art means. Second, 
the contributions of art to the body of scientific and 
philosophical knowledge are insignificant. Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare may sublimate in their poetry whole systems of 
ideas, but the ideas are not new, and in any event it is not 
for their “teaching” that we value them. Third, we return 
again and again to the enjoyment of a poem or a piece of 
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music, but once we have grasped the meaning of a state. 
ment in philosophy or science, we regard it as an old story 
which it is only tedious to re-read. 

If, then, it is not the function of art to communicate 
truth, what is its function according to the theory? We may 
simplify our understanding of the answer if we confine our- 
selves to the art of poetry and one example of it. I choose 
some lines from the work of a contemporary poet, Mr, 


Humbert Wolfe: 


Then why should a man complain 
because of a little pain? 

His heart that burns so hot 

will be cold enough, and rot 

at his allotted term, 

with the slow incessant worm. 


He will not be wise nor brave, 

nor a lover, in the grave, 

and he will not know nor care 

what wind blows through what hair, 
what pointed hands are narrow, 
when they fold, as a pointed arrow. 

If one is sensitive at all to poetry, I do not see how one 
can fail to be thrilled by the magical quality of those lines. 
One is lifted into another world. To cast that spell, to com- 
municate that thrill, there, says our theory, is the function 
of poetry. The magical power of this poem clearly does not 
depend on any truth it conveys. For what truth does it con- 
vey? That all men are mortal and that in the grave there is 
no remembering? But why should those ancient truths so 
strangely excite us? If you say that the poet has given to 
them extraordinary vividness, so that abstract ideas take on 
flesh and blood and live, you merely name the mystery, you 
do not explain it. Nor do I think that the intrinsic beauty 
and exquisite appropriateness of the several images explain 
the magic. “Slow incessant worm” is sheer genius, of course, 
and I can see how that line calls up a picture of the busy 
writhing worms, gross and vile and heartless, and makes 
them the very emblems of mortality. I can see how those 
pointed narrow hands evoke the marmoreal repose and in- 
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difference of death. But these images, together with the 
rhythms and the total harmony of the poem and the other 
factors that enter into our aesthetic delight, are but the ele- 
ments with which the miracle is wrought. The miracle it- 
self transcends them. What the poet has done by the use of 
the word “incessant”’ is not to present us with an accurate 
description of the worm, but to communicate his own total 
emotional attitude towards the worm as the symbol of 
death. If the function of prose is to convey information by 
representation, that of poetry is to communicate emotion by 
contagion. From this point of view what the poet presup- 
poses in his hearers is not a vocabulary of rational discourse 
but a range of sensibility. As he does not discover truth but 
experiences ecstasy, so we in reading him do not gain in- 
sight but find evoked in us some counterpart of the poet’s 
rapture. Not transmission of truth, then, but evocation of 
experience is what poetry accomplishes. 

Any such theory of the function of poetry raises two 
questions, one theoretical, the other practical. The first is 
this. Does the miracle of poetry, whether from the point of 
view of the poet or that of the reader, consist simply in the 
occurrence of certain subjective states of mind, thrills, rap- 
tures, and so on? Is the total significance of the poem ex- 
hausted in the statement that the author’s “poetical faculty” 
was aroused in this way? Or, when we have said that a poem 
just happened to move us in a certain manner, have we said 
all there is to say? If so, we are only reporting an incident in 
our autobiography, and it is hard to see why importance 
should be attributed to it. That I was moved thus and thus by 
a poem is as trivial as an account of how I slept last night. 
Who cares? Of course, we and the poet belie the theory 
when we set about trying to evoke in others an experience 
like our own. The poet in his moment of visitation and we 
in participating in his experience know that “‘it is good for 
us to be here.”” But why is it good for us to be here? Is it 
because we have experienced a thrill, or because we have 
stood upon some Mount of Transfiguration? To that ques- 
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tion the theory gives no unambiguous reply. Yet the ques- 
tion obviously involves our original conviction about the 
seriousness of art. If the meaning of art is exhausted in jts 
power to arouse subjective emotions, then art is not occupied 
with realities. The theory seems to have avoided the diff- 
culties in saying that art communicates truth at the cost of 
sacrificing its seriousness. 

The practical objections to the theory are no less signifi- 
cant. It is notoriously true that inspiration bloweth where 
it listeth, and that the poet cannot command the poetic ex- 
perience. How then can he hope to evoke for others a thing 
so wayward and unpredictable? That is to say, 7f the ex- 
perience is merely his experience, a thing that just happens 
to him, what chance is there of his arousing its counterpart, 
vivid or pale, in the minds of others? The difficulty of pro- 
ducing feelings like your own in another person is all too 
familiar. How futile to try to work someone up to feel 
happy, or enthusiastic, or angry, or religious! The only way 
to feel those emotions is to find something to be cheerful or 
enthusiastic or angry or religious about. The emotions them- 
selves are derivative. In truth the poet is not playing the 
part of the rhetorician but rather of the prophet. In trying 
to describe what he is doing we have to resort to the lan- 
guage of vision. He has seen something. He has been excited 
and exalted by what he has seen. He is inviting others to 
stand where he stands, and he is pointing eagerly and hope- 
fully. The vision is the thing. 

It will be clear from these remarks that our criticism is 
directed against only one point in the theory— its subjectiv- 
ism. But if we correct or clarify the theory in the light of 
this criticism, we can accept its account of the function of 
poetry. Poetry, then, is not illusion or play of the imagina- 
tion, nor is it knowledge about reality presented in sym- 
bolic form, nor is it mere experience or play of “the poetic 
faculty.” No. The poet is one who has stood in the presence 
of reality, and the effect of his poem (I dare not say his in- 
tention ), if it succeed, is to usher us into that same presence. 
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He like ourselves is well aware of the emotions and ideas 
that accompany experience—the sense of simplification and 
peace, tragic insight, joy, delight in the magic of beauty; 
but the vision is not merely a means to these things nor are 
they merely its by-products. The reality and the experience 
are inseparable. 

Now that the various theories have been reviewed and 
criticised, we may sum up the results of the argument. 

First, the problem which has haunted us from the begin- 
ning remains unsolved. Let us re-state it in the light of pre- 
ceding discussion. We have said that poetry constitutes a 
revelation of reality in one of its aspects. But we are at once 
confronted by an obstacle which seems insuperable. You 
cannot use the expression “aspects of reality”? without im- 
plying that there is one authoritative way of apprehending 
reality from which point of view the aspects are seen to be 
aspects. When we ask where we are to look for the way it 
seems natural to turn to philosophy. Nevertheless, I am not 
prepared to accept the consequences of this doctrine for 
poetry. For, on this showing, we should have to say that 
poetry is a figurative presentment of philosophic truth and 
that its revelations receive their most adequate formulation 
when expressed in logical propositions. This conclusion we 
have already rejected. There is no substitute for the work of 
art, and if you want the poetic insight you must have the 
poetic experience. And so our predicament defines itself. We 
make good our claim that the poem confers unique insight 
by calling it a version of reality, but version implies origi- 
nal, and in so far as we approximate in philosophy to the 
original rendering, the poetic version becomes superfluous. 
Having the substance, we can now discard the imaginative 
form. Yet this conclusion invalidates our original claim that 
poetry has a permanent and not a gradually vanishing func- 
tion in the life of knowledge. From this predicament I do 
not discern any means of escape. 

Secondly, I grant that the only way to answer the ques- 
tion, What does poetry mean? is to have the poetic experi- 
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ence. But it does not follow that all attempts to give a ra- 
tional account of poetic meaning are therefore useless, and 
that philosophy must simply cry “Hands off!” to the intui- 
tions of art, conscience, or religion. I respect the achieve- 
ments of modern analysis in distinguishing the unique char- 
acter of the different types of experience or “forms of the 
spirit,” but I think we are in danger of forgetting the need 
to integrate those things which have been so skilfully dif- 
ferentiated. If we are to avoid anarchy, the federal princi- 
ple must have its hour as well as the principle of sovereignty, 

Some years ago Professor Irving Babbitt wrote a book 
called ‘“The New Laokodn—An Essay on the Confusion of 
the Arts.” It was a plea that each art should define its proper 
territory and function and abide within these self-imposed 
limits. It was an excellent example of the modern talent 
for discrimination. But it left one a little uneasy about the 
consequences of this policy of “mind your own business.” 
To mark a distinction is often to establish a separation, and 
the claim of uniqueness is thought to justify isolation. The 
unity of aesthetic experience is then broken up into a group 
of special faculties—the musical, the poetic, and so on, each 
of which can speak no language but its own. The several arts 
in becoming “pure” have become meaningless. It is at this 
point that the need for interdependence among the arts be- 
gins to manifest itself. Let us consider, for example, the art 
of music. 

The development of the art of music as we understand 
the term to-day is the story of an art which has gradually 
detached itself from dependence on the other arts such as 
song, poetry, and the dance. When it is discovered that pro- 
gramme music is tainted, in a subtle way, by the alliance 
with pictorial art, that bond too has to be severed. Thus 
there arises a conception of music as an autonomous form 
of art and of a purely musical appreciation. In our own time 
there is a considerable body of opinion which holds that 
music has thus fulfilled its destiny. We are warned against 
importing into our enjoyment of music suggestions that are 
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alien to it and against trying to impose upon it the terms of 
a foreign language. 

A difficulty arises when we try to realize what the appre- 
ciation of pure music is like. We are asked, I take it, to im- 
agine ourselves listening to music without any mere sensuous 
enjoyment of the notes, without visual imagery, without 
emotional paraphrasing. We are to look as little for revela- 
tions of profound truth as for representations of objects or 
situations in the external world. We are not to try to set 
words to the music, nor yet to confuse musical enjoyment 
with our pleasure in the bodily rhythms which the harmon- 
ics initiate or suggest. That would be toseek aid and comfort 
from poetry or the dance. We must distinguish between 
pure musical form, musical relevance, and all these adventi- 
tious accompaniments. Weare to refuse all alien ingredients. 
Weare to take our music neat. 

For myself, I cannot see what there is left to enjoy when 
we have resolutely strained out all impurities. I can call up 
the ideas only of a flux of vagrant and indefinite emotion or 
of a rarefied abstraction called “significant musical form.” 
Neither of these suggests any particularly profound aes- 
thetic experience. I realize that this may be merely a symp- 
tom of personal limitations. It may simply amount to a con- 
fession that I am not musical. But fortunately we do not 
have to depend on the method of mental experiment in or- 
der to get light on our problem. We may put our question in 
another way. Granted that there is such a thing as pure 
music, does such music stand to gain or lose by alliance with 
other forms of art? Is our total aesthetic experience richer 
or poorer when music looks to other forms of expression for 
collaboration? Here I am in no doubt about the answer. If 
the collaboration be a happy one, born of intelligence and 
mutual sympathy, I can see nothing but gain. If someone is 
inspired by a piece of music to put words to it, or to create 
a dance which seems to confer upon the soul of the music a 
body which is its perfect organ, then, although the soul and 
the body remain distinguishable, the thing formed from 
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the union of the two is a more significant thing than the 
soul alone. Liszt said of Chopin, “He used his art only to 
play to himself his own tragedy.” If I bring to my hearing 
of Chopin’s music some knowledge of that tormented gen- 
ius and of his life, surely it is only the arbitrary requirements 
of some theory that would compel me to say that my appre- 
ciation of the music had been contaminated. Even pro- 
gramme music, against which so many hard things have 
been said, does not deserve indiscriminate condemnation. 
There is good programme music as well as bad. And of that 
music which springs naturally from the inspiration of some 
pictorial or emotional theme we are entitled to say that it is 
different from, not that it is inferior to, pure music. 

This principle of interdependence may now be applied 
to the relation between poetry and philosophy. These, we 
will agree, are two and not one. Each has its own insight, its 
own logic, its own language. Neither can be substituted for 
the other. But these are not sufficient grounds for leaving 
poetry and philosophy in separate worlds or for dismissing 
as futile the attempt to say what poetry means. If philo- 
sophic expression distorted poetic intuition, that might 
justify despair. But what the facts prove is not distortion 
but only inadequacy. It is surely fallacious to argue that be- 
cause no expression is perfect all expression is useless. Half 
a loaf is better than no bread. To read a poem, to try to say 
what it means, to realize the incompleteness of your version, 
and then to return to the poem with the memory of your 
effort and your failure in mind—that seems to me in its en- 
tirety a more significant experience than to keep on repeat- 
ing helplessly, “All I can say of this poem is that it means 
what it says.” In collaboration, therefore, of philosophy 
with the arts, as in the collaboration of the arts among them- 
selves, I see the prospect of gain, not of loss. The desire to 
shun such alliances argues either pedantry or unreasonable 
scrupulosity. The poet, we will grant, catches the music of 
the spheres; let us not prevent the philosopher from trying 
to set words to that music. 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND THE 
FRONTIER 


By BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 


ROM the time of Jamestown and Plymouth until 

a few decades ago, there was always to the west of 

our older settlements a new frontier zone, thinly 

peopled, and frequently engaged in a desperate 
struggle for existence with the forces of nature or with 
hostile Indians, Frenchmen, or Spaniards. American his- 
torians who dealt at all with this shifting population while 
the frontier was still in existence almost invariably wrote 
of it in terms of border warfare and the chase. But, with 
the closing of the frontier era, E. L. Godkin and Frederick 
J. Turner began to insist that it was of more than romantic 
importance. Although the editor of “The Nation” ex- 
pounded this doctrine as early as 1865, the real founder of 
the “frontier school” is Professor Turner, whose essay on 
“The Significance of the Frontier in American History” 
appeared in 1893. Taking as his text a census statement 
that the frontier line had disappeared by 1890, he declared 
that “the existence of an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of American settlement west- 
ward, explain American development. . . . The true 
point of view in the history of this nation is not the At- 
lantic coast, it is the Great West.” 

That essay has become the most widely read and proba- 
bly the most influential one ever written upon American 
history, and the frontier interpretation of our national de- 
velopment has profoundly affected nearly all the writing 
on the subject that has appeared during this century. One 
has but to glance through the recent histories of the United 
States, whether they deal with sections that have recently 
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been frontier zones, with the growth of American civilj- 
zation, or with the areas settled in the seventeenth cep- 
tury, to see the stamp of this theory. Frederic L. Paxson’s 
“History of the Frontier,” V. L. Parrington’s “Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought,” and James Truslow Adams's 
“The Founding of New England,” to cite three winners 
of Pulitzer Prizes, are alike evidence of its hold on the 
minds of most American scholars of the present generation. 

Particularly has this extremely valuable contribution to 
American historical writing influenced the explanations of 
the rise of democracy in America. In his first essay Profes- 

____sor Turner said that “the most important effect of the 
frontier has been in the promotion of democracy here and 
in Europe.” And in a series of brilliant articles he returns 
again and again to the defense and enlargement of the 
generalization. “This, at least,” he writes, “is clear: 
American democracy is fundamentally the outcome of the 

~~ experiences of the American people in dealing with the 
West. . . . In the long run the effective force behind 
American democracy was the presence of the practically 
free land into which men might escape from oppression or 
inequalities which burdened them in the older settlements. 
x American democracy was born of no theorist’s 
dream; it was not carried in the Susan Constant to Vir- 
ginia, nor in the Mayflower to Plymouth. It came out of 
the American forest, and it gained new strength each time 

it touched a new frontier.” 

These statements, taken from essays appearing between 
1903 and 1914, evidently represent Professor Turner’s 
matured conclusions. Certainly the point of view has domi- 
nated the thinking of his many disciples, some of whom 
have been even more sweeping in their conclusions than 
the founder of the school. Like most interpretations of his- 
tory this is both attractive and misleading for its very sim- 
plicity. Revolving about one important aspect of the prob- 
lem, it leaves out of the picture the many other elements 
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essential to completeness but unfriendly to clear-cut 
generalization. 

Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of this frontier inter- 
pretation of our national development is its tendency to 
isolate the growth of American democracy from the gen- 
eral course of Western civilization. The proper point of 
departure for the discussion of the rise of democracy in the 
United States is not the American West but the European 
background. The extent to which the early colonies in this | 
country reflected the stage of development in their respec- 
tive mother countries is especially significant. Consider, 
first, England and the English colonies. Feudalism had 
been virtually extinct in England for many generations be- 
fore the founding of New England. Representative gov- 
ernment had been in process of development for at least 
three centuries. The middle class had risen to a position of 
independence and power in the economic life of the coun- 
try, and was beginning to exercise a large share of influence 
in things social and political. The Protestant Reformation, 
one of the greatest factors in the growth of modern de- 
mocracy, was so far advanced that a large proportion of 
the English and Scottish were already dissenters from dis- 
senters. In the English colonies there were, with some tem- 
porary and relatively unimportant exceptions, almost no - 
traces of feudalism, and independent land-holdings be- 
came the rule throughout most of the colonies. Repre- 
sentative government was almost immediately established 
in every colony. Brownism, Puritanism, Quakerism, and 
Presbyterianism, with their relatively decentralized and 
democratic forms of organization, were the religions of 
a large proportion of the colonists. With the striking ex- 
ception of slavery, an institution virtually dead in the 
mother country, a great deal more than the bare begin- 
nings of what we call democracy was planted in all of the 
English colonies in America. Some of them were, of 
course, considerably more democratic than others, and 
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none of them would seem very liberal when measured by 
the standards of to-day, but all were in marked contray 
to the institutions of neighboring colonies settled by people 
from other countries of Europe. 

When France undertook the planting of colonies in the 
New World, feudalism was still a prominent feature of 
French social and economic life, although the political 
power of the feudal lords had been subordinated to the rise 
of centralized monarchy. In both theory and fact, France 
was a despotism; there was almost no self-government, 
local or national. The essentials of this system were trans- 
ferred to Canada and remained there during the entire pe- 
riod of French control. In fact, as Professor Munro has 
shown, the seignorial system in Canada was, if anything, 
more like the French feudalism of an earlier period than 
that of contemporary France, and this paternalistic, un- 
democratic scheme of economic and social relationships 
outlived its parent stem in France. The religious system 
which the colonists brought with them retarded rather 
than promoted the development of a broader distribution 
_ of power and privilege. Representative government was 
not introduced until after the English took over the coun- 
try and began to re-shape its institutions. 

By the time of American colonization, Holland had de- 
veloped a more liberal system of government than France, 
and the institutions of the New Netherlands were some- 
what more democratic than those of New France. But they 
were considerably behind those of their English neighbors 
so far as concerned democratic government, and in the 
patroon system there was more of feudalism than ever ex- 
isted in any English colony. The explanation is to be found 
in the fact that much of feudalism survived in Holland 
until well into the seventeenth century, and the patroon 
system is merely a version of the social and economic re- 
lationships then existing in the mother country. 

The leading characteristics of the government of Spain 
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in this period were centralization and the absence of repre- 
sentative or other effective checks upon the power of the 
crown. In neither economic nor social life was there much 
more of democracy, and the dominant church system was 
as rigidly controlled from a single centre as was the na- 
tional political organization. The colonies settled by Spain 
in America fairly reflect this set of conditions. Govern- 
ment from above and a highly inflexible separation into 
classes continued throughout the period of Spanish con- 
trol. The great haciendas, which are still an important 
feature of Mexican life, are remnants of the feudal order 
found in the land system of many of the Spanish colonies. 
As in the case of the English colonies, slavery was early 
introduced although it had virtually ceased to exist in 
Spain—the home government always objected to it, and 
it was due solely to the desires of the early generations of 
Spanish pioneers. 

It is clear that the conditions which inevitably exist in 
frontier communities do set a temporary limit to the possi- 
bilities of such areas, but it would seem to be equally cer- 
tain that they do not primarily determine the character of 
the institutions which are to be planted there. The customs 
and ideas brought by the settlers from an older civilization 
are of vastly more importance in shaping the history of the 
new lands. None of the American frontiers was ever “free 
from the influence of European ideas and institutions.” 
The colonists who settled the first American frontiers al- 
tered remarkably little the principles which they inherited 
from their European ancestors. One group of colonists 
came with an autocratic, patriarchal, feudal or semi- 
feudal system and was well content to retain it. Another 
group settling just across an artificial boundary, where the 
character of the physical environment was not essentially 
different, brought with it the basic principles of demo- 
cratic society and popular government. The frontier does 
not afford an adequate explanation for the system of in- 
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dependent land-holdings in the English colonies, the early 
development of representative government in Virginia, 
the New England town meeting, the tolerant democracy 
of Rhode Island, or Penn’s liberal plans for the govern- 
ment and economic organization of his colony, any more 
than it accounts for the Canadian seignorial system, the 
great Mexican feudal estates, or the patroonships along 
the Hudson. 

Now, it seems true enough that for more than two cen- 
turies the institutions of the frontier communities in what 
is to-day the United States were, with some exceptions, 
rather more democratic than those of the more densely 
settled areas. Life in the forest was usually a very primi- 
tive and a democratic life. But it does not follow, as Pro- 
fessor Turner has said, that the “forest philosophy is the 
philosophy of American democracy,” or that “democracy 
came out of the American forest.” The question is not 
whether the institutions of the American frontier were 
democratic but whether those institutions and the presence 
of the frontier were so influential upon the development of 
the institutions of the entire country as to justify such 
sweeping conclusions. And in determining the answer to 
this question, the first point to consider is how brief was 
the life of nearly all of these frontier communities as fron- 
tier communities, and how little in the way of permanent 
institutional influence it left behind after they ceased to be 
outposts of the westward advance. 

According to the census definition, which Professor 
Turner presumably accepts, a frontier zone is one in which 
the population is less than two persons to the square mile. 
When the population becomes more dense, and when, one 
migh: add, settled agriculture or some form of industry 
succeeds hunting, fishing, trapping, nomadic grazing, and 
primitive agriculture as the principal means of gaining a 
livelihood, the area is no longer a frontier. With the 
change in the form of industry and in the density of popu- 
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lation comes a resulting change in legal institutions and 
cultural life. The liberty, equality, and fraternity found 
among a scattered population engaged in wresting a scanty 
and precarious living from the forests, the streams, and 
the soil is not compatible with conditions in a more highly 
organized and stratified society. When the backwoods 
communities became populous centres or well-developed 
agricultural districts, much of the individual liberty of this 
life in the forests disappeared. At the same time, most of 
the social and economic equality and at least part of the 
fraternity found among the pioneers ceased to exist. 

Throughout the Middle and Far West there are to-day 
scores of cities which fifty years ago were tiny outpost 
villages or parts of the unsettled tracts purchased from 
France or conquered from Mexico. Yet, for all their near- 
ness to the frontier, they are ordinarily no more democratic 
in their ideals and institutions than similar cities in the 
East. In their economic life there is a similar concentration 
of wealth. Social stratification is as rigid as in the older 
centres. Government follows the same patterns both in its 
visible structure and in the invisible machine, which is 
usually the effective instrument of political control. In the 
agricultural population of these new States there is like- 
wise little, if any, more democracy than in comparable re- 
gions of the seaboard States. 

One of the most often repeated claims made for the 
frontier influence is that the presence of great areas of free 
land bounding the more populous sections promoted the 
development of democracy by affording a refuge for the 
oppressed and an opportunity for the ambitious. By thus 
draining off the surplus laborers of the settlements the ex- 
ploitation of the working class and the consequent estab- 
lishment of a stratified society was prevented. It is an as- 
sertion easier to make than to prove or disprove. During 
the greater part of the period in which democracy was 
developing most rapidly in America, there was a relatively 
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heavy westward movement. How can we determine the ex. 
tent to which the migration to the frontier was a cause of 

_ this development? 

~~ First of all, it should be pointed out that unoccupied 
land need not be free land, that is, land open to coloniza- 
tion. There have been frontiers of unsettled land scattered 
over many parts of the world which have been closed to 
settlement except under the strict supervision of the gov- 
ernment controlling them. The unoccupied lands bound- 
ing the French and Spanish settlements in America were 
certainly not so free to the dissatisfied colonists as were 
those in the English colonies, nor were their ruling powers 
nearly so lenient towards westward migration as were the 
authorities of the regions occupied and governed by the 
English. 

Nor is it clear that the westward migration has always 
been accompanied by the growth of democracy. During 
the century or more preceding the American Revolution 
the English communities grew from a few widely scat- 
tered settlements bordering the Atlantic to a group of 
well-populated colonies. The frontier line was pushed 
from the tide-water to the mountains, and even beyond. 
And yet, despite this almost continuous process of migra- 
tion to the unsettled lands of the West, the development of 
democracy in the colonies moved at an extremely slow pace 
in this period. Indeed, recent investigations of its social 
history seem to indicate-that, at the end of this westward 
expansion, the demarcation into social and economic classes 
was sharper than it had been three or four generations be- 
fore. Indentured servitude existed throughout the colonies, 
and slavery flourished wherever it was economically profit- 
able. The proportion of freemen exercising the right of 
suffrage or of holding office was little, if any, greater than 
it had been within a few years of the establishment of the 
settlements. 

In other words, although the colonists brought with 
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F them a great deal more than the seeds of democratic so- 
| ciety and popular government, their growth in this land of 


opportunity was far from being rapid. When the character 
of the people who came to America from England, and 
later from Scotland, Ireland, and Germany is taken into 
account—among whom there were few men of wealth, 
and nearly all were of the lower middle and lower class 
and with no established aristocracy—the process of insti- 
tutional development becomes all the more difficult to un- 
derstand if one relies heavily on the frontier interpretation. 

It was the series of struggles which took place during 
the two decades following 1761 which gave the first great 
impetus to the development of modern democracy from 
the forms and principles brought by the colonists to 
America. Before that time there were few institutional 
changes of that kind, and there was remarkably little dis- 
satisfaction with the existing social and political system. 
During and after those struggles, there were changes 
of such fundamental significance as to justify their be- 
ing called the Revolution rather than the War for 
Independence. 

The researches stimulated by Professor Turner’s writ- 
ings, and particularly those of the late Clarence W. Al- 
vord, have made it evident that the West was indeed an 
element of importance in the complex array of economic, 
political, and psychological causes which led to the Revo- 
lution; but they have not established the frontier as the 
central force in that movement. Dissatisfaction among the 
pioneers, and among men of the East who desired rapid 
expansion in the West, did in some of the colonies give the 
final push towards independence, but it is also true that in 
at least two colonies, North Carolina and Georgia, the 
backwoodsmen were loyalists. And in nearly every case, 
the initiative came from Eastern leaders, very few of 
whom had any important connection with the lands in the 
Mississippi valley which seemed for a time in danger of 
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being partially closed to settlement. It was the merchants, 
the clergy, the middle and lower classes of the cities and 
towns, the plantation-owners of the South, and the farm. 
ers in regions which had long since ceased to be in a fron- 
tier zone who were most concerned with the movement, 
which began as opposition to particular acts of Parliament 
and ended as a struggle for independence. By far the 
greater number of the rank and file, the men who made 
up the mobs in the cities and were the common soldiers in 
the American army, were from the more thickly popu- 
lated areas, not from the frontiers. 

The propagandists—orators, letter-writers, pamphlet- 
eers—who carried on the opposition and did so much to 
create the frame of mind out of which came revolutionary 
measures, were residents of the East. Several of the most 
influential among them had been educated in Great Brit- 
ain. Their political armory was composed of materials bor- 
rowed and adapted from English, and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, French, German, and Dutch writings. The doctrines 
which soon became the accepted creed of the times had 
been, for the most part, worked out in England during the 
civil struggles of the preceding century. In a sense, John 
Locke was the chief author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the pamphlets and treatises of Milton, Sid- 
ney, Blackstone, Grotius, and Pufendorf became the po- 
litical text-books of Otis, the Adamses, Dickinson, and 
Jefferson. The agitation against British “tyranny” and in 
support of the constitutional and natural rights of the 
Americans was brought to a climax by the publication in 
Philadelphia in January, 1776, of Tom Paine’s “Common 
Sense”—one of the most influential political tracts ever 
written. It made the first open attack upon monarchy, the 
first effective appeal for independence, and one of the most 
ringing pleas in history for a more democratic system. 
Paine was an Englishman, who had then been but four- 
teen months in this country, and his lack of sympathy for 
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the English governmental and social system was at least 
as much the result of his unsuccessful career in England as 
of sympathy for the American cause. 

The popularization of democratic political ideas might 
have led to few changes of importance had it not been for 
the economic and social movements of the age. Recent in- 
vestigations have shown that, as a result of the Revolution, 
a new social class came into power throughout a large part 
of the country, and with it came altered conceptions of 
democracy. The office-holders under the British régime, 
most of the old families (except in certain parts of the 
South), some of the great merchants and the rich farmers, 
took the side of Great Britain and so lost power. They lost 
more than power, for their property was confiscated by the 
new governments and, usually, distributed more widely 
among those who took the winning side. Some of the great 
estates then confiscated contained land sufficient for hun- 
dreds of farms, and most of those lands were, sooner or 
later, broken up into small holdings. The old domains of 
the crown were given to veterans of the war, or held for 
later sale. Entails and primogeniture were abolished in the 
six States which had retained them up to the time of the 
Revolution. The anti-slavery movement gained ground, 
the condition of indentured servants was ameliorated, and 
penal codes were reformed. The basis of the suffrage was 
liberalized. The constitutions which were adopted through- 
out the States during this period contained nearly all the 
fundamental principles followed by the state and national 
governments ever since. As Dr. Jameson has said in his ac- 
count of the changes brought about by the period, Ameri- 
can institutions emerged from it “advanced many degrees 
nearer to those we know.” 

The Jeffersonian “revolution of 1800” was, in many 
respects, a sequel to the Revolution of 1776. While it was 
probably not a sufficiently marked change to warrant the 
title “revolution,” it was of very real importance in carry- 
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ing forward the ideals and the institutional development 
begun some thirty years before and in helping to prevent 
the rise of a rigidly stratified society and an autocratically 
centralized government such as Alexander Hamilton de. 
sired. Professor Turner has said that Thomas Jefferson 
was a product of the frontier and that “when we analyze 
the essential features of his gospel, it is clear that the 
Western influence was the dominant element.” The first 
of these statements requires considerable qualification, and 
the second is entirely misleading. Jefferson was born on the 
frontier and spent his first years in a community which was 
just emerging from its primitive ways. But the remainder 
of his life was spent at college in Williamsburg, in various 
Eastern cities, in Europe, and on his farm. His intellectual 
interests were certainly not those of a backwoodsman, and 
his closest friends were from the East or from Europe; 
that is, they were men who shared his profound concern 
with science, philosophy, architecture, and higher educa- 
tion. Only in their form of expression are his economic and 
political ideals unique. In substance, they are virtually 
identical with those of George Mason, John Taylor, Sam- 
uel Adams, and other residents of the seaboard. His sym- 
pathy for an agrarian rather than an industrial society was 
shared by most of the planters of tide-water Virginia and 
by a large proportion of farmers throughout the Eastern 
States. His belief in government by the natural aristoi 
rather than by the common man, and his opinion that a 
large proportion of the population is “rubbish,” not 
worthy of more than an elementary education, are indica- 
tions of his lack of sympathy with the point of view of 
the extreme frontier democracy. 

A comparison of a map showing the distribution of 
population with one giving the results of the vote for 
President in 1800 reveals the fact that there is no simple 
line of division between the populous and the thinly set- 
tled areas. A great many frontier regions voted for Adams, 
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anda very large proportion of the cities, even in the North, 
voted for Jefferson. The great majority of Jefferson’s sup- 
rters, as well as nearly all his friends and most of his 


® ‘nfluential lieutenants, came not from the backwoods but 


from Eastern farms and cities. 

During the half century following Jefferson’s retire- 
ment to Monticello, the democratic movement, which 
really began with the Revolution, developed with increas- 
ing scope and rapidity. It was a period in which the frontier 
zone was being pushed from the eastern and central por- 
tions of the Mississippi valley to the Pacific. This was also 
the period in which the West furnished its first President, 
but the title “Jacksonian democracy” is frequently applied . 
to much more than the eight years of his terms. The ex- 


| pression is doubtless as good as any other, but, when it is 


used ‘with the implication that the democratic movements 
of the era were peculiarly linked with the westward ad- 
vance of population, it is quite misleading. For, although 
the frontier probably exercised more influence during this 
era than in any other of our history, it was by no means the 
only factor at work in producing the many developments 
and beginnings of change which took place. In fact, it 
seems certain that a series of reforms would have come at 
about the same time had the frontier lands been exhausted 
by 1800. 

The years immediately following Jackson’s election in 
1828 were ones of unrest and revolt throughout the entire 
Western world, and many of the social and political 
changes and agitations for change in America were closely 
related to those in Europe. For example, the woman’s 
rights movement really started with the visit to this coun- 
try of Frances Wright, a Scotswoman, in 1827. Her most 
influential disciples were Eastern women and Eastern men. 
The movements for prison reform and for more humane 
care of the insane were likewise inspired by European 
writings and examples, and in America, were first applied 
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in the East. Nearly all the leaders in the movement fo, 
free public schools came from the East, especially from 
New England. In general, it seems fair to conclude tha 
with these and other social and intellectual reforms of the 
times, the initiative came from the East. 

With the political changes the new States had more to 
do, although not so much as has frequently been asserted, 
In the election the Western States voted for Jackson, but 
so did the Southern States as well as Pennsylvania and New 
York, and the Western States alone would have been 
powerless to elect Jackson had not the small farmers, the 
mechanics, and many of the wealthy political leaders in the 
older States supported him. As Professor Morison has said, 
“Tt was classes rather than sections that elected Jackson.” 
Dr. Beard has well applied the title “farmer-labor party” 
to the organization that Jackson built up, for it was in 
these years that the American labor movement—a move- 
ment modelled on that in Great Britain—got under way 
in Philadelphia and New York. These labor organizations 
voted almost unanimously for Jackson, and the activity of 
the laborers in working for various reforms was an impor- 
tant part of the movement for greater democracy. 

Most of the national political institutions Jackson and 
his supporters changed in no very important or lasting 
manner, and, for that matter, many of the subjects of 
Jackson’s attack—the Bank and national aid to internal 
improvements, for éxample—had been opposed vigorously 
by Easterners for years. His most significant reform was 
in extending the application of the spoils system in the civil 
service. This was, of course, no new principle to American 
government—like nearly all the political ideas of the 
frontiersmen, it had been anticipated by Easterners some 
years before—but its sweeping use was an innovation of 
great significance, as the subsequent history of the civil 
service fully demonstrates. 

A favorite subject with those who hold the view that 
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democracy came out of the West is the democratic charac- | 
ter of the new state constitutions of this period. With some 
exceptions, the provisions of these constitutions were more 
democratic than those of the older States. In all proba- 
bility the example of the new States was influential in ac- 
celerating the process of constitutional amendment in the 
older States. But with this said, the story is not complete. 
For in every instance of importance the principles that the 
Westerners applied were borrowed from the Eastern con-/ 
stitutions or from the political writings of Eastern Ameri 
cans or Europeans. Thus the Westerners accepted the 
principle of a written constitution and the constitutional 
convention as the method of preparing the fundamental 
law, took over, usually without change, the bills of rights 
adopted during the Revolution, and altered but slightly 
the provisions for the frame of government which they 
copied from the earlier documents. They did, it is true, 
carry forward the movement for a broader suffrage, be- 
gun during the Revolution, but it is significant that they 
did not go beyond the ideal of many of the Revolutionary 
leaders, an ideal almost attained by a number of the origi- 
nal constitutions—manhood suffrage. And it is interest- 
ing to notice that Jackson’s own State, Tennessee, was 
among the last to remove property qualifications. 

Most spectacular and probably most important of the 
democratic movements of the time was that for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The crusading zeal of Garrison and other 
abolitionists did more than lead to war and the Thirteenth 
Amendment, for the emphasis throughout this agitation 
was upon natural rights, equality, and self-government. 
The result was to stereotype and sanctify in the minds of 
the American people the conception of democracy as an 
end in itself, of “government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” as a condition which can and must ex- 
ist in civilized society. 

It is unquestionably true that the slavery issue involved 
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the frontier, that the desire of North and South to gain 
control of the newly opened regions of the West intensi- 
fied and embittered the entire controversy. But the strug. 
gle for the territories was result rather than cause. The 
underlying cause of the difference between North and 
South was in considerable part economic, but economic 
causes cannot explain the humanitarian idealism of the 
anti-slavery men. This enthusiasm for the cause of liberty 
and equality is, to quote Professor Schlesinger, “the 
American counterpart of a worldwide movement which 
had achieved the abolition of human bondage in Mexico 
and the other South American republics in the preceding 
decade, and which inspired Parliament in 1833 to provide 
for gradual emancipation in the British West Indies.” The 
anti-slavery movement had many supporters in the new 
lands, but not all frontiersmen were in favor of emancipa- 
tion. The slave-owners of the Southwest were just as truly 
frontiersmen as were the small farmers of the Northwest. 
Mississippi was as near to frontier conditions as Illinois, 
yet Jefferson Davis as fairly typified the general point of 
view in that State as Abraham Lincoln did in Illinois. Pio- 
neering conditions prevailed over a large part of Texas, 
but it was one of the first States to secede and join the 
others banded for the defense of slavery, and it did so only 
after a popular referendum. 

The general influence of the frontier in this country has 
probably gone towards entrenching and strengthening in- 
dividualism, and particularly towards opposing govern- 
mental intervention to prevent the rapid exploitation of 
natural resources. However, it should be remembered that 
the dwellers in the new lands have not infrequently sought 
government aid for the building of roads, canals, and irri- 
gation systems. And the strength of laissez-faire in Amer- 
ica has been due as well to economic doctrines imported 
from Europe and to the relatively late coming of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The recent tendencies towards social 
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rather than individualistic democracy are much more the 
result of the machine age and of modern economic condi- 
tions than of the disappearance of the frontier. Since these 
conditions developed earlier in Western Europe than in 
America the trend towards social ownership, regulation, 
and guidance began there earlier and has been carried 
further. Again, as so often in the past, the democratic 
movement in America is following in the paths of Eu- 
ropean experiments and European ideas. 

And indeed the conclusion is unescapable that most of 
the significant aspects of our institutional development are 
to be interpreted adequately only in terms of the evolution 
of Western civilization. It seems safe to agree that, in this 
part of North America, the influence of the westward 
movement and of the example set by the pioneer commu- 
nities did stimulate the growth of certain phases of de- 
mocracy. But it appears even more certain that the most 
important elements in our democracy did not “come out of 
the American forest.” It would be more nearly accurate to 
say that democracy came out of the East and found a con- 
genial environment in the new areas. Its basic principles 
were carried in the Susan Constant to Virginia and in the 
Mayflower to Plymouth and in the thousands of vessels 
which followed in their wake. If they had brought dif- 
ferent principles different institutions would have been 
developed. 

Furthermore, of the ultra-democratic experiments tried 
out in the backwoods, those which endured and helped to 
influence the growth of American civilization were those 
most nearly in keeping with the course of development in 
the Western world as a whole. Certainly the frontier was 
never the only element in the process, and it was rarely 
more than a minor part of the total force which produced 
the degree of democracy attained in this country. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STREET 
By PAUL HORGAN 
RS. SCHLUZER sat reading “The Agony of 


an Empress” in the warm afternoon. A glass 
of goldfish-colored orangeade stood next a 
fifty-cent box of chocolates on the wicker 
tabouret at her elbow. The sun ventured steadily in through 
the blinds that screened the side porch where she sat. Fudge, 
the fox terrier, panted fatly at the foot of his mistress’s 
lounge, while from the lawn came the consoling whirr and 
spatter of the hose-spray. 

It was a quarter to three, because Bertha was setting her 
ferns out in the sun next door. Mrs. Schluzer turned another 
royal page and anointed her lips with the velvety, gradual 
kiss of a chocolate banana cream. Across the street Mrs. 
Klobstock came out on her front porch a moment and then, 
after a swift look whose rays shafted both up and down the 
street, retired within again. In a moment the lace curtain 
just behind the “Room and Board Available for Gentle- 
folk” sign was twitched and settled, as it always was in mid- 
afternoon after Mrs. Klobstock had had her “breath of air.” 
Remote in the sunny afternoon, the other side of the street 
was somehow active and interesting. 

Mrs. Schluzer lazily stirred in discontent. If only the 
Empress Euphemia would appear now, and sit down to chat 
with her! The same old life repeating one of its afternoons! 
Harry Schluzer would, at five-forty, return, and— 

Harry had strolled across her consciousness for the first 
time one sunny Sabbath morning in Reward, where she had 
gone to visit her cousins the Zimmendahls. In the dusty 
areas of the square before the church, he had sauntered by, 
his derby hat on his oiled curls, and his buggy whip rakishly 
switching in one hand. He had halted, stared, and gone on; 
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and that evening, by a divine coincidence, Emma Gressing 
had brought him to call, and the harmonium in the parlor 
had tried its bellows to the point of rupture, so great was the 
good will of the little party, and so uncontrollable was Hor- 
tense’s infatuation. 

The wedding: in the best taste. The honeymoon: two 
days in Chicago, a lake ride to Duluth, and back home by 
way of Monamossee, where they inspected the famous caves 
with reverence and hidden alarm. The removal: Harry’s 
fine job in the freight office in Advantage—and that was 
all: all: except that she grew pinker and plumper, and he 
grew softer and lazier, though his rise had been steady, for 
he was now district freight inspector for the Midland and 
Central Railway, and had had two personal letters from the 
president, Mr. Pennybannock, on business. 

Oh! life was comfortable, and happy; but who, she 
thought, wanted anything but magnificent misery, or superb 
despair, or persecution that lighted the days with an inner 
glow richer than the mere sun’s that daily revealed the city 
of Advantage? — 

With a shrill denunciatory shriek, Fudge leaped to the 
screen door, scolding a young man who stood on the cement 
steps of the porch. He held his cap and a black leather case 
in one hand, while in the other a wicker suitcase proclaimed 
the transient. 

Mrs. Schluzer edged her round legs off the plump mat- 
tress of the swing lounge, pretending for herself and the 
young man that her legs had never been up. This pretense 
made it difficult to find her stance easily when she arose to 
play the hostess. She laid away her novel, and chewed very 
rapidly to dismiss the banana cream. 

“Fudge!” she commanded, with a smile of apology to 
the visitor that her animal should have been so uncordial. 
“Fudge! stop touting the gentleman.” “He’s very careful 
about strangers,” she explained, pulling a corner of her 
waist down over her rear hip, and ignoring the action. 

“Psoui, psoui,” said the young man, kissing the air at 
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Fudge and snapping all his fingers at him. The little white 
dog finally accepted peace and tried his small hams ina com- 
fortable sitting position. Then, Mrs. Schluzer, having 
found in her examination of the young man that he looked 
like her cousin Emil—the same pink compactness about the 
cheeks and neck, the unsurprised blue eyes, and the mean- 
ingless but agreeable smile, the same observable thickness of 
flesh under his checkered suit whose lapels pointed quite 
bravely upward—leaned towards him, and asked, “You 
were wanting—?” 

He looked at her, and set his suitcase down, and rolled his 
cap up and put it into his coat pocket. Then, with a frank 
relapse into a confidential air, he said: “I’ve just moved here 
to Advantage. My home is in Calliope, and my sister used 
to live here; so she told me of a good place to live, where you 
can get your food, and all; she said Mrs. Elsie Klobstock 
had a good house along here, somewhere, I couldn’t find it. 
Are you Mrs. Klobstock? ” 

Mrs. Schluzer widened her elbows in a slightly magnifi- 
cent gesture. Harry Schluzer could keep his wife, thank 
you, and no work for her. (One of the worst episodes of the 
unfortunate Empress’s later days was the humiliating mis- 
treatment of her by her former courtiers. It is on record that 
she was once taunted with her alleged likeness to a certain 
Frau Gebbert, a fish-wife! ) The young man, however, was 
very simple in his question. She therefore said with equal 
simplicity, smoothing the white embroidered ruffles of her 
waist, “Hwm-uh. I’m Merz. Harry Schluzer. Merz. Klob- 
stock lives—” 

Suddenly it came to Hortense that if this young man left 
her doorstep, and went across the street with his cases, she 
would see his slenderly bulging back, and the opening of the 
lace-curtained door, and Mrs. Klobstock’s rapid intense in- 
spection of him, and then the closing of the door, and—the 
end. It would be another victory for the other side of the 
street, which always had everything, all the fascinations of 
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life: the house where the Italian bootlegger lived with his 
un-wife, the doctor’s office where dramas of life and death 
(she knew from short stories and films and “ads”) were 
acted hourly, the busy church on the corner where wed- 
dings often happened, Mrs. Klobstock’s house where really 
refined people boarded. 

“Come in: I'll tell you all about local living facilities,” 
she said, and the young man, lifting his suitcase and the 
black box, followed her into the ferny places of the porch. 
Fudge begrudged him the honor; but only sniffed, wetly. 

“Sit down,” said Hortense, and the young man did so, 
with a certain elaboration of the act, so that she noticed the 
elegance of his movement, and the bland acceptance of the 
chair that his body made. 

There fell a silence. (My gracious! she thought, how 
shall 1? -—) He relieved matters. Looking at the house next 
door, where the ferns turned in the sunlight, he said, 
“There’s a pretty picture, composition, we call it.” 

She looked at the shadows made by Bertha’s bay-window. 
Composition? “Are you an—? ” 

He nodded. “Sort of. I take pictures. That’s my camera, 
there. I’ve studied color work, too, and free-hand. But I 
like photos best.” 

She became, suddenly, pitapalpitant, and handed him the 
chocolates, trusting to her God to quiet the tumult in her 
shirtwaist. What was it? She had seen plenty of photogra- 
phers— 

He took a candy, and knowing, as a male, that she had 
made an undeniable overture, he relaxed further, until he 
was appraising her patronizingly with a warm eye. 

But if Hortense had seen plenty of photographers, she 
had never had one in her house before, who perhaps would 
take her picture in the favorite pose. It was a dream, in its 
suddenness, and in the excitements it suggested to her. 

“Why, how perfly fine,” she said, urging the candy on 
him again (until he said to himself, Hell! she’s easy, she’ll 
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fall over). “I’ve always been interested in photos. I haven’t 
had one made for some time, now—” 

He studied her. “ ’D make a good one,” he said, with a 
friendly suggestiveness. 

They sat looking at each other for a long moment, and 
then they both blushed and stirred. “I have some plates—” 

She rose and adjusted the waist over the hip. “Lovely— 
Pll go get ready—I want a royal photograph, so come in, 
come in.” 

He followed her, his legs confused with the ambulating 
body of Fudge, into the front room. There she showed him 
the heavy plush portiéres, the mahogany pedestal on which 
a long-white-gloved elbow could rest with dignity, the fern 
that could be put into the background with the gilt chairs. 

“Look,” she said, bringing him “The Agony of an Em- 
press,” and pointing to the frontispiece, which revealed the 
unhappy Euphemia in the ninth year of her reign. She was 
en grande tenue, and the tiara, the orders, the ribbon, the 
ermine over the chair, the crown on the table, the cushion 
for the sceptre and the lesser orb, the brailed curtains at the 
back with heavy gold cords and tassels, the earring that must 
have beenanemerald... . 

“T see,” said the young man. “You get ready, and I’1l fix 
the background.” She breathed eagerly, like a little girl. 
“Run along,” he added, patting her fat shoulder blade, 
which she couldn’t resent because he was entering into the 
spirit of her happy desire. 

He pulled the furniture about (thinking, She’s some’m 
like Alice, over at Fort Scranley. I guess it don’t pay to trifle 
with these married dames, in the afternoon, she may have a 
husband in town, she’s nice and juicy—) 

Hortense paused on the landing, and took a deep breath. 
Her half hour had wrought splendors upon her, and like 
every other woman of her class and period, she could as- 
sume a true histrionic effectiveness when some external 
agency released her from the embarrassed democratic 
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canons of her daily life. Now, in her best evening gown 
(sequins and moiré) with all the false gems she possessed, 
with her fur coat worn as a cloak, and her mother’s long 
white gloves on, she managed a rich feeling that was defi- 
nitely conveyed in her bearing and expression. ‘This was the 
enchantment of being something, which her wide laziness 
daily held away from her. Her friends were active, they 
went places and accomplished things; and happiness fol- 
lowed. But Hortense had never been able to say, “I had a 
good choir rehearsal”; or, “The preserved peaches is doing 
st fine”; or, “My! I enjoyed making those curtains,” when 
her husband joined her for their dull little evenings. 

She raised one shoulder slightly, and lowered the corre- 
sponding eyebrow; and descended upon the photographer, 
whose background was a masterpiece of the baroque. He 
leaned on the piano with a real admiration for her sudden 
beauty and splendor. (Jeest, he thought, husband or no hus- 
band—) 

His reddish hair covered a skull whose extensive back 
spaces connected with a sturdy neck, that would, in time, 
be leathered by the sun and wind. He had pale blue eyes that 
seemed to be lashless, for the tiny foliage around them was 
almost white. Hortense, sensing his immediate respect for 
her now that she was panoplied, took advantage of his arro- 
gant stares to move into the area of the palatial scene that 
he had built out of her gilt chairs, the ferns, the pedestal 
from Cousin Harriet, and the brailed, braided plush. 

“TI feel so silly!” she said, coloring, because he was for- 
getful of his profession. “But I do want to try it—” 

“Hep-hep,” said Bruce, hopping into action, “Let’s get 
busy. You sort of took the wind out of me sails.” 

He went to the window and began to arrange the shades 
for light, and became at once marvellously efficient so that 
Mrs. Schluzer was in her turn suddenly respectful. It 
seemed to her with a quick insistence as if the young man 
had commanded her as a man to observe him, and then 
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intrigued her instantly with the undeniable evidences of 
skill that he was now showing her: the manoeuvrings of the 
tripedal camera (in whose black accordion there lived q 
strange bird) she remembered from her childhood portraits 
(whose eyes would suddenly observe her, and register, in 
some labyrinth of that magic box, the lineaments of her 
features). (I don’t mean it, she confessed to herself, but 
they always used t’ say, “See the birdie.” My God, if Harry 
was to see me with this rouge on! —) 

The afternoon was advancing steadily towards the mo- 
ment when the sun would be arrested by the turreted shin- 
gles of Mrs. Klobstock’s house; the evening papers were 
already turning warmly damp on front lawns, and in the 
front parlor of Harry Schluzer’s house— 

“Now,” said Bruce, “Let me havea look!” He got inside 
his black tent and saw her, glassily granulate, and upside 
down, looking pursed and splendid, she thought. 

(I think I might try to squeeze her a second, Bruce con- 
sidered, but these wives—I dunno—) 

They went through with it, and she decided that the Em- 
press was not particularly inspiring to-day. 

They planned another, and he twinkled his plates so that 
she found his dexterity in feeding and emptying the camera 
something fabulous. 

“My robe—” she said a moment later, when he had 
moved her so that the light caught her earrings and made 
them burn gravely in its beams. He came forward, and 
knelt to arrange those spurious fur folds. 

She regarded him from above, looking down, and her 
attitude was almost tender, simply because any attitude lean- 
ing over is apt to be suggestive of madonna-like gentleness. 
For his part, the handling of her furs was suddenly a sym- 
bolic thing—Alice, over at Fort Scranley, sure was like her 
(I remember how we used to do with Alice: these ankles 
are the same). A thick blush arose out of his covered body 
and surrounded his neck and head. Hortense thought it was 
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only the strain of kneeling that turned him so cherry-ripe. 
But Bruce knew that if he sought this plumply winning girl 
with his ardors, she would be likely to resist with a panting 
smile for a moment, and then, like Alice, whom she so much 
resembled, let her lips tremble and then fall to his kiss, her 
eyes meanwhile strangely filling with tears—probably of 
self-pity, he decided with an amorist’s shrewdness, for there 
were sulky shadows about her, and in her house, that he had 
long ago learned as the dark banners of a dull love. 

The fur was trailed upon the Brussels. The eyes of Hor- 
tense found him strange and new momentarily. (Harry is so 
same, she said to herself.) Bruce seemed to be a fresh per- 
son every moment, for he was now the intent artist, a mo- 
ment ago he had been the kneeling suppliant for the favors 
of an empress, and when he arrived in the afternoon sun, he 
was simply a young man with the same farm-lad looks of 
her cousin Emil, who had fascinated her years ago in the 
light of an August evening when the hay lay in windrows. 

“Now: good,” he said, while his left hand suspended her 
pose in the air, and his right described a slow, pneumatic 
circle at whose final arc the bulb was released and the im- 
pression was filtered upon the plate within the black, boxy 
aviary. 

She relaxed, her heart pounding a little; for he had com- 
pelled her eyes in the pose, and the jewels and the furs were 
suddenly a false part of her. She felt that this was trumpery. 
Empress? Dear God, she was only Mrs. Schluzer, of Elmer 
Avenue, her robes were dyed rabbit, her emeralds were ver- 
dine glass, her long white gloves belonged to her mother. 
But Bruce made her ashamed of her momentary shame. He 
was there, looking at her, and it came to Hortense in an 
intense happiness that no woman need be more than woman 
when love intruded rudely and successfully. The remote- 
ness of Bruce from her life made him swiftly desirable; 
and instead of the idyll of the royal woman, she now under- 
went a narrow frisson that took her into those lazy days 
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when Harry was a new dimension of her existence, and 
when the dust that arose from the lanes as they walked 
tasted in her mouth like the divine particles of cloud that 
shrouded God in His Heaven. 

The curtains at the window turned grayer, for the sun 
just now had suffered indecent eclipse by the black turrets 
of Mrs. Klobstock’s, and Bruce stepped towards her, confu- 
sion of purpose within him (for if she don’t like it, he 
thought, I stand to get t’hell in trouble, but look at her! ) 

He wasted no more time. Like a dream figure, so aston- 
ishingly unknown was he to her, he embraced her shoulders, 
while she struggled backwards weakly, making the de- 
manded resistances. 

“Why, what do you mean, why I never in my life, you’re 
so next—oh—” 

He had found her lips, and had kissed them. 

The street went its golden length in the dying sunlight, 
gentlemen were wending homewards; Harry Schluzer 


mounted his front steps with the “Reporter” under his arm, 
his cigar smoked short to meet his stubble mustache. 

He let himself in with his house key, and took off his 
straw hat, leaving it on the newel post where his wife always 
found it with a little cry of regret. 


He whistled— 


v 


—as he did every evening to tell her 
that he had arrived; and if there was nothing beautifully 
musical about it, it was at least suggestive of a contented 
robin announcing, as best he could, his safe return to the 
nest. 

“My husband,” said Hortense against the stifling em- 
brace of Bruce, “no, don’t.” 

He understood at once; and despite the rapid vision of 
shotguns, headlines, horsewhips, or, worse, the Klan, he 
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could not desert her warm person as immediately as his rea- 
son urged him to. But’it was, even so, in time enough. At 
the entry of Harry into the disarranged parlor, they were 
again in the positions of client and artist. 

Harry never tried to understand anything that surprised 
him. Now, he merely thought how handsome his wife 
looked, and what a sunburned young man was taking her 
picture—though when the thing was over, and the young 
man came to shake hands with “my husband, Mr. Schlu- 
zer,” Harry noticed that far from being sunburned, the 
photographer was actually sallow. 

“Well—Harry, you’ve spoiled my surprise,” said Hor- 
tense, flicking at him with a tail of fur that her nervous fin- 
gers had found with gratitude in those piteously terrible 
moments when Harry had followed his elk tooth emblem 
into the room. 

“Elch, elch, elch,” laughed Harry, with a cigarry effu- 
sion. “Trying to fool the Old Man for his birthday, and 
the Old Man spoiled it, eh?” 

(Thank God he thought of his birthday, she thought. ) 

Harry winked at Bruce, who had packed his equipment 
with preposterous speed. Bruce managed to wink back be- 
fore saying, “Ill have proofs in a couple days. Thank you. 
I’m sure they’Il be very tony.” 

Hortense smiled and came forward, so that Harry saw 
her rouge, and wondered angrily a moment; but he decided 
sensibly that pictures aren’t like real life—“‘you have to 
bring it out.” 

“Now how do I get to Mrs. Klobstock’s?” asked Bruce, 
and Harry told him, took him to the door, escorted by 
Fudge, who emerged from a cubby-hole in the hallway to 
preside with silent skepticism at the parting. 

In the parlor, Mrs. Schluzer sank into a green plush 
chair, covering her face with her hands, her body lacerated 
by pains of the most unbearable frequency and temper. He 
had gone. But what was worse, he had not gone into a cloudy 
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region of myth and memory, but across the street to the 
hated Mrs. Klobstock, who always had the amusing things, 

If Harry hadn’t been there, she could have sent Bruce 
far off, and he could have come now and then like a Grail 
Sir Knight to see her—now she would see him every day, 
he lived across the street, there was nothing romantical in 
that. (Oh, my God! ) 

She was weeping when Harry returned, and every dull 
bitterness she had in her heart against him arose now 
clamoring for release upon the kind stupid front of him. 
But he leaned over her, and the thick smell of his cigar 
wrapped her, closely, familiarly, so that she relaxed into 
the known torpescence that was her life, confessing to him 
that her head ached from the photographing, and suffering 
his bristly kiss without a single sensation, and feeling within 
her that her idyll forever was melted away, for neither 
queen nor mistress was she, although Fudge panted at her 
feet with devotional rapidity. Harry had gone back to his 
paper, and had left her to herself.— 

Mrs. Klobstock gingerly accepted Bruce. He went into 
her red and brown hallway, gave a look about him, and ac- 
cepted her, in turn, with the jaunty deposit of his hat on the 
left antler of the mirrored coat-and-hat rack. ‘The landlady, 
massaging a mole on her cheek, watched his retreat up the 
stairs with that strange sense of wonder that overcame her 
every time she took another boarder—lives crossed one an- 
other and patterns resulted—would this one be symmetrical, 
with the little decencies of community life casually ob- 
_ served? Or would she hear, with birds of alarm whirring in 
her breast some late night, the horribly tentative ascent of 
the stairs, the tragic mumble of the drunk, the assault upon 
the bedroom door, and the final, obliterating “ga-nunnk!” 
that would tell her he had slipped in the bathroom! 

Perhaps he wouldn’t; and there was always the chance 
that in the evenings he’d begin to talk to her in the green, 
or back, parlor. Her lonely bosom trembled at that sweet 
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prospect, for no husband, or lover, required she; only some- 
one to ask her now and then how her cat was, and if she’d 
care to look at his copy of Country Gentleman.” — 

Bruce, in a few weeks, liked Advantage. He liked Mrs. 
Klobstock, because she nervously pampered him, and he 
liked Elmer Avenue. 

Every evening, returning from his job with McLarney’s 
Studio, where he re-touched pictures, he walked on the side 
of the street opposite Mrs. Klobstock’s. (It must be, he 
thought, because of the Queen. ) 

That moment when he had held Hortense to his silk- 
shirted breast had left marvellous reverberations. It was the 
highest romance of his amorist’s career, because never be- 
fore had he failed to reduce to his furious, promising will 
the object of his attentions. Hortense—how she had re- 
fused him, how she had then wept in taking his kiss! How 
Harry had come in, and how narrowly the explosive after- 
math had been missed! Bruce, for the first time in his life, 
took time to think about one of his affairs; and Mrs. Schlu- 
zer, and her house, her side of the street, everything about 
her, became for him unutterably romantic, and touched 
with those divine rays of fancy like the sun’s that would, in 
a few weeks, bring a perishing, dear beauty to the tall trees 
that patterned the Avenue. 

Every evening at half-past five, he walked by her house, 
and he always turned his head away from it; because the 
first evening, she had sat on the porch and turned her head 
away after seeing him. (She’s a real lady, he told himself, 
denying that glorious state to the countless girls he’d taken 
by surprise. ) 

And because she had not looked back at him, and because 
the pictures were all failures (not even a decent proof to 
show her) he mused, he had never gone back. She regarded 
him respectfully both as man and artist, he felt. It was an- 
other link in the chain of incidents that made Elmer Avenue 

(her side) especially romantic. 
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Mrs. Schluzer, resuming her designed ways, was now 
and then bitter that Harry didn’t know, that he’d never 
know, how near he had been to grass-widowerhood. In the 
weeks that unrolled before her like any other weeks, she 
was even surprised to find that she wasn’t very unhappy— 
just tired and a little disagreeably dulled by the flow of 
existence. 

But one morning, perhaps three weeks after the photo- 
graphs had been taken, she awoke with a start to realize that 
Bruce had never brought her proofs. It was the last straw. 
She lay in her bed, which in daytime was covered with fan- 
cily colored satin pillows and cushions, and laughed at the 
ceiling. If anything were needed to free her of her last 
fondness for his unknown, near presence that day, then the 
fact of his incompetence was enough. To-day Harry had 
gone down to the office, had kissed her through a familiar 
(not unpleasant? ) mist of nicotine. She didn’t have to wash 
the breakfast dishes until after lunch—and then she re- 
membered that there was no lunch, for it was Harry’s day 
at the Lions, and she could eat down town. 

She sat up. “I?ll get a book to read,” she said, happily, 
and a half-memory of the intimate joys that she’d had from 
between the inscrutable boards of countless past books shook 
her into joyous action. “I can get something romantical,” 
she said, and when she dressed, she considered herself in the 
roles of all the heroines she’d ever met. 

She got home at a little after three, tired, hot, but pleased 
at her day. A few minutes here, fingering stockings and 
gloves; there, a session with some quilted house robes; a 
bout with a stubborn hat that was too small for her, but 
whose comet-like spray of pheasant feathers entranced her; 
lunch in the tea-room of Dickinson-Smithers department 
store; and then, with a bated sense of approaching apoca- 
lypse, ten minutes in the rental library. 

She settled now, in a cool dress and with a glass of lime 
freeze, on the porch swing. Fudge cocked an ear at her, re- 
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membering the million afternoons his mistress had gone to 
bed with a book on the couch, instead of playing with him 
at Shake-the-Furnace-Glove, a delirious game involving 
the white and blue cotton gauntlet used to bring up the coal. 

Bertha must be out, she thought, absently, opening her 
book. (She always sets her ferns out this time of day.) The 
ferns were nowhere to be seen. Mrs. Klobstock could be 
heard beating carpets in her back yard, and the strident song 
of a street car rounding a corner made a faint trajectory 
over the roofs to Hortense’s warm, sweet retreat, where 
she lay reading “An Angel of Mercy.” 

The battlefields were oppressed by sheets of dazzling 
heat, and men lay putrefying in rags, men lay dead, dying, 
wounded. On a distant, hazy knoll, the staff officers con- 
fused their brains with stained maps. The dogs of war 
belched behind bush clumps, and miles away, those febrile 
breaths scorched and exhausted a whole village. But in the 
midst of this furious misery, a cool balm, a presence like 
chipped ice sweetened with baby kisses went down the rows 
of agonized men, and laid a silvery hand upon each dying 
brow. It was the Angel of Mercy, it was Angelica Vann- 
Cecill, and Mrs. Schluzer joined her so eagerly in the pages 
of that novel that five o’clock, and five-thirty came towards 
her unnoticed. Men walked home from work, such men as 
photographers and railroad men, in the falling evening, and 
Harry was obliged to disturb his wife so that they could 
have some supper. 

She went into the kitchen and pinned on her whitest 
apron, and then went to the pantry, where she leaned over 
the potato bin, and selected the vegetables with a hand 
touched by the heavenly current of mercy and healing. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
THE ADAMSES 


Tue Apams Famiry, 4y James TrusLow Apams, Little, Brown & Co. 
Letrers oF Henry Apams, edited by Wortuincton C. Forp, Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 

Mr. James Trustow Apams, who is careful to point out that he 
has no kinship with the New England Adamses, modestly describes 
his book on “The Adams Family” as neither history nor biography, 
but merely an interpretive sketch of the rise of the only American 
family “that generation after generation has consistently and with- 
out interruption made contributions of the highest order to our 
history and civilization.” He confesses that John Adams’s sudden 
rise to self-expression and eminence, coming after four generations 
of obscure colonial forebears, presents a biological problem that is 
insoluble. “Something occurred in the blood or brain of the line 
and lifted it toa higher plane, from which it has never descended.” 
Here is a theme for a Balzac, though it is worked out with a his- 
torian’s sense of proportion and of fact. 

The chapter on John Adams is notable for its clear and rapid 
movement, its compact presentation of the Revolutionary drama, 
and its analysis of those personal traits which seem to have been 
transmitted to the third and fourth generation of this highly self- 
conscious family. The persecution complex begins with John; his 
morbid apprehensiveness, his lack of graciousness, his shyness 
masking itself as rudeness, were to become the defense mechanism 
of the whole clan. Even more significant in its relation to the 
future political fortunes of the tribe was the stubborn intellectual 
integrity of which John Adams was justly proud, but which, re- 
appearing in his son and grandson, made it impossible for them 
to serve as mere delegates and registers of the popular will. 
Inexorable as a Greek tragedy was the growing divergence between 
the iron self-will of the great Adamses and the fluctuating aims of 
that American democracy which John had helped to create. 

It is this divergence which gives poignancy to the career of John 
Quincy Adams, and explains both its bitter disappointments and 
its final moral glory. “The ablest of all his race,” ambitious and 
capable of any sacrifice, he was nevertheless incapable of political 
intrigue, in a period when intrigue was essential to political victory. 
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“J am conscious,” he once wrote, “of my inability to make interest 
by caballing, bargaining, place-giving, or tampering with members 
of Congress.” Perhaps the finest pages of Mr. Truslow Adams’s 
book are those devoted to John Quincy’s lonely but ultimately 
triumphant fight against “gag rule” in Congress, “I will put the 
question myself,” he cried from the floor during the legislative 
impasse of 1839; and Wise of Virginia said that he wished those 
brave words inscribed upon Adams’s tomb. They might well serve 
as a description of the psychology of the family. 

John Quincy Adams believed in God, but Mr. Truslow Adams 
thinks that “around 1850 the Puritan God evaporated, leaving 
only the New England conscience.” Charles Francis Adams, the 
embodiment of that conscience, was a man of finely balanced judg- 
ment and of remarkable success in difficult tasks of diplomacy; he 
could write admirably to his son and namesake on the qualifica- 
tions of a statesman. Yet it needs no trained historian to point out 
that he never caught like his father and grandfather the imagina- 
tion of his countrymen. The rift between the Adams point of view 
and the point of view of the American electorate was getting wider 
with time. Long before the beneficent career of Charles Francis 
was ended, his four sons had begun to wrestle, each in his own 
fashion, with the eternal tribal problem: how to remain an Adams, 
ina changing world. 

Of these four sons, John Quincy II (1833-1894), the father 
of the present Secretary of the Navy, is to-day the least known. 
Yet he had great charm, uncommon ability, and a fund of pro- 
longed undergraduate recklessness which still lives in the smiling 
memory of his surviving friends. Brooks, the youngest brother, 
was a difficult person: vain, shy, jealous, passionately truthful, 
with his fine brain a whirling vortex of vast economic, historical, 
social, and scientific theories which he never made quite convincing 
to anyone else. “Here lies the Amateur.” Charles Francis II, 
author of the “Autobiography” and many historical essays, was 
likewise a difficult person: as self-conscious as Brooks, but of 
tougher fibre; as touchy as his great-grandfather John; loving to 
contradict and to be contradicted; a good soldier, a gruff minority 
man on almost every issue, and certainly gifted with the family 
instinct for taking his pen in hand. There remains Henry (1838- 
1918), to-day the most talked about, but by far the most baffling 
figure of the four. 
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The “Letters of Henry Adams,” edited by Worthington ¢. 
Ford, who published ten years ago “A Cycle of Adams Letters,” 
is a volume of extraordinary interest. The dates of the letters 
range from 1858 to 1891. It appears that about 1885, the year of 
his wife’s death, Henry Adams destroyed his diaries and as far 
as possible his correspondence. The letters now printed were, how- 
ever, salvaged by his friends and family, and have been placed 
at Mr. Ford’s disposal. Their chief value, to a student of the 
Adams family history, lies in their correction of some of the mis- 
leading impressions left by “The Education of Henry Adams,” 
written in 1905 as a sequel to “Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres,” 
The autobiography, whose brilliance is denied by few, was silent 
regarding the central twenty years of the author’s life, and in 
depicting the earlier periods of his initiation into actualities, Henry 
Adams often covered the real facts with a veneer of irony. One 
felt, when the “Education” was first published, that all of Henry 
Adams’s experiences in living could not have been so futile as the 
ironist chose to make them appear. He had in later life acquired 
the technique and much of the temperament of Stendhal, who 
was likewise a foiled man of affairs, a romantic antiquarian, art- 
lover, sentimentalist, and poseur. No book published in this country 
has been more deeply dyed with Beylism than the “Education.” 
Once, when it was under discussion by a group that admired Henry 
Adams, President Eliot, whose unsubtle nature was incapable of 
appreciating sustained literary irony, dropped his voice and re- 
marked to the man next him: “An overrated man and a much 
overrated book.” But he went on to say how useful had been 
Henry Adams’s service in that chair of history to which Eliot 
himself had appointed him, and how valuable was Adams’s “His- 
tory of the United States, 1801-1816.” What he disliked in the 
“Education,” evidently, was the affectation of futilitarianism, the 
manner of a Stendhal. 

Now, there is no affectation whatever in these youthful letters 
from Germany, written while Henry Adams was facing the prob- 
lem of his future career; nor in the straightforward incisive com- 
ments penned in Washington and London during the crisis of the 
Civil War; nor in those describing his labors as college teacher 
and editor and his happiness in his marriage with Miss Hooper. 
Even in the letters from the Far East written between 1886 and 
1891, though there is biting realism as in the descriptions of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, and profound disillusionment 
with life in general, the tone of Adams’s familiar correspondence 
is not at all the tone adopted in 1905 for the “Education.” The 
readers who know Henry Adams only from his later books are 
chiefly responsible for his present high reputation as a writer. He 
anticipated the mood of the post-war generation. It is interesting, 
then, to discover that the “Letters” give, on the whole, a very 
different picture of the man and the author. Yet they explain, in 
part, why this gifted member of a famous clan became gradually 
unfitted for action. When he was only twenty-one he wrote to his 
brother Charles: “In America the man that can’t guide had better 
sit still and look on.” Ten years later he is writing him again: 
“You like the strife of the world. I detest it and despise it. You 
work for power, I work for my own satisfaction. You like rough- 
ness and strength; I like taste and dexterity. For God’s sake, let 
us go our own ways and not try to be like each other.” Henry 
Adams need not have worried about being like Charles. He was 
like nobody, even though his spectatorial theory of life reminds 
one of Heyst in Conrad’s “Victory,” and page after page of the 
“Education” seems an unconscious echo of “Le Rouge et le Noir” 
and “La Chartreuse de Parme.” More than any other of his clan, 
he eludes formula. One may suspect that he was not the straightest 
thinker of the family: the portentous Law of Acceleration set 
forth in the closing pages of the “Education” was annihilated by 
William James on a single post-card (“Letters of William James,” 
vol. ii, p. 346). But of all the Adamses, he was the most sensitive 
stylist and the most tragic and lovable figure. 
PERRY 


IN DEFENSE OF THE VICTORIANS 
Tuose Earnest Victorians, Esmé William Mor- 
row & Co. 


Tuis is a book—as the title shows—that has been called forth in 
answer to the flippancy with which certain essayists—and especially 
Mr. Strachey—have treated the Victorian Era. It is a book in de- 
fense of that era, a serious book, expounding certain definite ideas 
that are never lost sight of; yet also a very entertaining and witty 
book, with a wealth of information on all branches of the subject. 
There is in it at times a kind of veiled righteous indignation which 
may have an influence in putting the scoffers to shame through the 
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employment of a style of writing that not only gives them fair play 
with the rapier but occasionally brings down a load of coal on their 
heads. 

The theme of the book is very simple, namely: that the rise to 
power of the industrial classes in England during the nineteenth 
century came about through a long-drawn-out, hard-fisted strug- 
gle, first for money, and next for political power—a struggle car- 
ried on by business men who had a limited education, a limited im- 
agination, and sound hearts: that the immense mental concentration 
and long-winded endurance they acquired during their struggle 
for money and power came into blossom in the following genera- 
tion. Their struggle was in the, say, eighteen-thirties to fifties, 
their triumph was from, say, 1860 to 1880. 

Thus the statesmen, artists, poets, novelists, scientists, philoso- 
phers, and so on, of 1880 were the children of conventional, sturdy, 
hard-headed, God-fearing plodders, from whom they inherited 
their own power of concentration and the conception that whatever 
they undertook to do was something that was essentially work. 

I cannot speak for others, but this generalization with regard to 
the Victorians strikes me as the ablest thing ever said about them. 
They went forth to be workers and doers and makers, and what- 
ever the field of their labors, were it art, letters, astronomy, medi- 
cine, they had this underlying, temperamental, unconscious re- 
semblance to each other: that they conceived of life as toil. This is 
the view of Mr. Wingfield-Stratford as to the rise of Business in 
England, and it balances his view as to the Fall of Aristocracy at a 
later period. The titled people and the wealthy landowners did not 
and would not work, The book contains some interesting and lam- 
entable pictures of latter-day life in the great British country 
houses. 

The author, in developing his thesis, runs forward and back, 
now to the Great War and now to the Age of Charles the Second, 
in order to illustrate a point or recover an anecdote. The lightness 
and brevity with which he deals with certain subjects that have 
never been lightly or briefly handled before, as, for example, Ben- 
tham and utilitarianism, is enough to endear him both to the toiling 
scholar and to the half-educated clubman. He knows what is in- 
teresting. Thus out of forgotten Ladies Annuals and books writ- 
ten for children in 1840 he fishes up such treasures of sentiment as 
make us unwilling to lend the book to a friend; for it is the kind 
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of book that friends forget to return. Of course, all the old worthies 
that were dinned into us in our youth reappear in this book: Macau- 
lay, Brougham, Charlotte Bronté, Dickens, Tennyson, Queen Vic- 
toria. But no one is dragged in by a warrant: each one is flashed in 
with a word or two in order to illustrate a point that the writer 
happens to be making; and often is flashed in and out in a casual 
manner that would have much puzzled the great man himself. 
After laughing at Victorians to our heart’s content, we may find 
leisure to look about and see whether we find any such figures in 
contemporary life and letters as those very Victorians, whom we 
write about as a means of making for ourselves a name. 


Joxun Jay CHAPMAN 


TAFT AND ROOSEVELT 


Tarr AND RoosEvELT: THE INTIMATE LETTERS oF ARCHIE Butt, 2 vo/s., 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

RoosevELT, 4y Lewis Einstein, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Netson W. Aupricu, dy NaTHanteEL Wricut STEPHENSON, Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 
RoosEvELT, 6y WisTER, Macmillan Co. 
Howarp Tart, 6y Hersert S. Durry, Minton, Balch & Co. 


Wuen so devout an admirer of Roosevelt as Lewis Einstein, with 
faith that had Roosevelt been president in 1914 he would have 
prevented the World War, yields support to the view that the 
basic cause of the Taft-Roosevelt break was Roosevelt’s hunger 
for power, it seems increasingly probable that this will be the ac- 
cepted verdict. But to assume for that reason alone that the break 
was inevitable would be to miss the individual significance and 
cumulative effect of numerous episodes during four of the most 
pregnant years in American politics. It would also be less than 
justice to Roosevelt. Among Taft’s devoted adherents there were 
those who, at times, sensed on his part a lack of tactful discernment 
which contributed to the final result. 

The major episode concerned James R. Garfield. If Taft had 
reappointed Garfield to the interior department—as he un- 
doubtedly would have done could he have foreseen that the fate 
of his administration was involved—there would have been no 
Ballinger-Pinchot affair; Pinchot would neither have gone to Eu- 
rope with the tale of Taft’s villainies nor later have coached “the 
seven” governors, and it is difficult to believe that Roosevelt’s hat 
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would have been thrown into the ring early in 1912, or that Wilson 
would have been elected the following November. 

Taft was entitled to the undisturbed selection of his cabinet 
and to his own estimate of Garfield’s ability, although his esti- 
mate was not so high as that which generally prevailed in Wash- 
ington. With Roosevelt’s apparent acquiescence, at least without 
Roosevelt’s objection, Taft had told Roosevelt (as he later detailed 
the formation of his cabinet to the present reviewer) that he did 
not regard Garfield as “cabinet timber.” Yet Garfield’s reappoint- 
ment would have involved no greater concession on Taft’s part 
than the exigencies of party government are apt frequently to 
require of any president, and, on other occasions, did require of 
Taft. 

With this background one may read to the best advantage the 
books listed above in so far as they deal directly, or indirectly, 
with the Taft-Roosevelt break. None of them, however, makes 
any new revelation on the rejection of Garfield or its conse- 
quences. Their value is in the light they throw on temperamental 
characteristics and, in the main, on minor episodes. The two 
volumes of Major Butt’s letters are the most important. Major 
Butt, who occupied a unique position, not merely as the military 
aide but as the intimate personal companion of two presidents, 
proves more than an entertaining chronicler of the social gossip 
of our democratic American court. He is revealed in his relation 
to Taft as a Boswell of distinct ability and sometimes penetrating 
judgment. But the biographer who eventually undertakes the 
difficult, yet inviting, task of presenting a full-length portrait of 
Taft must use Butt’s material with care. Although Taft took 
Butt into his confidence in an extraordinary degree, Butt some- 
times professes knowledge he did not possess—witness the sealed 
letter he carried from Taft to Roosevelt when the latter sailed for 
his African hunt, the contents of which Butt confuses with the 
letter written shortly after the election in November of the pre- 
ceding year in which Taft offended Roosevelt by linking Roose- 
velt with his millionaire brother, the late C. P. Taft, in his ex- 
pression of gratitude. 

One of Butt’s more important disclosures is that Taft’s abandon- 
ment of his original intention to make war on Speaker Cannon, 
as soon as he became president, was due to the advice of none other 
than Roosevelt himself. This decision was made known by Taft 
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on his return to Washington for a brief visit about a month after 
the election of 1908. It was a disappointment to some of Taft’s 
friends who detested the narrow-minded vulgarian whose pos- 
session of the speakership was one of the outstanding misfortunes 
of the Republican party. That Taft came to share that detestation, 
after making an unsuccessful trial of fair co-operation with Can- 
non, is shown by Butt’s picturesque testimony. Roosevelt was 
probably right in his judgment that Taft, in 1909, could not 
prevent Cannon’s re-election as speaker. But although open op- 
position to Cannon would have embroiled the new administration 
in a bitter fight at its beginning, and probably subjected it to tem- 
porary defeat, it also seems probable that the attempt would have 
won widespread popular support, that it would have made for 
Taft other and better alliances in the House, served as a helpful 
warning to Aldrich and the other conservative leaders in the Senate, 
and that it would have changed the course of subsequent history 
to Taft’s ultimate advantage only less certainly than the reappoint- 
ment of Garfield would have done. 

In the main, Butt’s intimate picture of Taft agrees with that 
which has become accepted. Faced with a division in his party he 
was too little of a politician, too straightforward in his methods, 
and too thoroughgoing in his bestowal of confidence, successfully 
to keep a foot in each camp. At the same time he is revealed as 
fighting more pugnaciously—behind the scenes—for the honest 
fulfilment of the Republican tariff pledges than the public ever 
realized. This is one of the differences between Taft and Roose- 
velt most effectively emphasized by Mr. Einstein’s brilliant 
analysis of Roosevelt’s methods and mental processes. While it 
was characteristic of Taft that much of his hardest fighting was 
done behind the scenes, and while, in a peculiar degree, he lacked 
the dramatic instinct, Mr. Einstein presents Roosevelt as making 
his statecraft effective, first of all, because he was a master drama- 
tist. The warmth, not to say the extravagance, of Mr. Einstein’s 
admiration of Roosevelt at many points should soften the acute- 
ness of his criticism at others. For example, he pictures Roose- 
velt’s oft-repeated depreciation of himself as a man of only 
mediocre abilities as chiefly a pose, and elsewhere reminds the 
reader that after the campaign of 1912 Roosevelt lost his interest 
in the recall of judicial decisions among other radical issues which 
he had championed in that year. 
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The biography of Senator Aldrich by Professor Stephenson 
gives a strikingly faithful portrait of an unusual man and a frankly 
discriminating study of the feudalistic political theories which 
Aldrich represented in Washington with extraordinary ability for 
thirty years. The book is so carefully documented as to delight 
the serious student of political history. It reveals that in a letter 
written to Aldrich from the White House November 18, 1901, 
Roosevelt said: “I hate to be a nuisance but if on Monday of next 
week you are able to be here, I should much like to submit my 
whole message to you for a last looking over of certain parts.” One 
wonders what Roosevelt would have said and done in 1912 if he 
could have secured a letter of Taft’s offering in advance to “sub- 
mit” one of his messages to Congress to a member of the Republi- 
can “old guard.” 

The story of his friendship with Roosevelt by the gifted author 
of “The Virginian” is a pleasant exercise in reminiscent hero 
worship, gracefully written but not freshly analytical. The bi- 
ography of Taft by Judge Duffy merits approval on no score save 
its obvious sincerity; it is partisan and inadequate. 


RiIcHARD Hooker 


CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 


Focn, 4y RayMonp REcouLY, translated by Joyce Davis, D. Appleton & Co. 

Verpun, Henri Puiipre Pétain, Dial Press. 

Tue Biocrapuy oF THE Late Marsuat Focu, dy Sir Georce Aston, Mac- 
millan Co. 

Tue Rear War, 1914-1918, 5y B. H. Lippexy Hart, Little, Brown, & Co. 


Tue flood of books about the World War continues, but its char- 
acter is changing. We may hazard the guess that few autobiog- 
raphies of importance have yet to be published. The detailed tech- 
nical official histories have, for the most part, appeared. Editions 
of letters and diaries will doubtless be published at irregular in- 
tervals. But the field is beginning to open to the critical history 
based upon a variety of sources and to biographies characterized by 
a sense of perspective. Books like Recouly’s “Foch” and Pétain’s 
“Verdun” will become necessarily increasingly rare. Without agree- 
ing in the least with Foch’s point of view in his conversations with 
Recouly, I think the value of the record is obvious. The Mar- 
shal’s opinions, justified or not, emerging from his characteristic 
staccato phrases, furnish the basis of a picture of Foch himself 
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which we may hope will attract some day the interest of a great 
biographer. Taken in conjunction with Clemenceau’s posthumous 
riposte they are of great historical significance. Pétain’s book, im- 
personal and objective, a first-hand but entirely unemotional ac- 
count of the greatest battle of history, is just as valuable for the 
licht it sheds on the temperament of the soldier author and gives 
“we great deal more accurate information. Historians may bewail 
the inevitable fact that few other books of this type can, in the 
nature of things, be written. 

On the other hand, works of the type of Major-General As- 
ton’s biography of Foch and Captain Liddell Hart’s “The Real 
War,” although varying in excellence, will become more numer- 
ous. The former is a useful and, because of its subject, interesting 
biography, but is entirely undistinguished. It retails in orderly 
sequence the chief events of Foch’s life without much color and 
with little new information even on such important issues as the 
foundation of the Supreme War Council or the establishment of 
the Supreme Command. But Captain Liddell Hart’s history of the 
war is certainly a distinguished work and, in view of its proximity 
to the events it describes, surprisingly mature in the historical 
sense. As might be expected from the studies already published by 
its author, he is interested primarily and almost exclusively in the 
military aspects of the war. With the exception of an introductory 
chapter dealing with the origins of the struggle, a chapter rather 
below the level of the book itself, there is merely brief reference 
to the diplomatic, political, sdcial, and économic factors that did 
so much to determine its course and outcome. Taken purely as a 
military history it is the most valuable one-volume work that has 
thus far appeared. It is comprehensive, clear, and well balanced. 
Most of the military histories have been little more than chroni- 
cles, frequently an accurate record of the events as they occurred 
but laying either too little or ill-advised emphasis upon the crises 
that determined ultimate fortune, a flat perspective without sig- 
nificance. Captain Liddell Hart, like every good teacher and his- 
torical writer, has compassion on the student and through the skill 
of his presentation selects for emphasis those scenes which, as we 
look back at the entire war, have meaning. He accomplishes this 
by a trick of method admirably suiting his purpose and the com- 
plex nature of his material. It is a trick well known to lecturers, 
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little used by writers of history. Following his introductory analy- 
sis of the opposing forces and plans, he divides his book into five 
portions, each corresponding to a year of the war and each cleverly 
labelled, and, on the whole, quite justifiably. Thus 1914 is “The 
Clinch,” 1915, “The Deadlock,” and so on until we come to “The 
Break” in 1918. At the beginning of each of these sections he gives 
a general apergu, covering from fifteen to twenty-five pages, of 
the military events of the year seen as a whole. Thus instructed 
and presumably equipped to keep the entire picture before his 
eyes, the reader is prepared for the more specialized sections, en- 
titled “scenes,” in which the author describes his selected battles, 
which fall at once into their proper perspective. The mere table of 
contents can fairly be regarded as an admirable piece of interpreta- 
tive scholarship and to anyone desirous of understanding the course 
of military and naval events can be warmly recommended for 
careful and prolonged study. 

The book is notable not merely for skilful arrangement of con- 
fusing material. It is also critical in the finest historical sense, It 
is not by any means a “debunking” history in the manner of mod- 
ern sensationalists, although it contains estimates of war heroes 
and leaders which will lead the reader most convincingly to revise 
a good many opinions. But it does adjudge values on the basis of 
evidence carefully balanced and analyzed, and not according to 
the title of a commander or whether he happened to hold com- 
mand when a certain battle was lost or won. Names that have not 
appeared in general histories are mentioned in connection with 
strategic plans which the less learned believed to have been drafted 
by Ludendorff and the wholly naive, to have proceeded from the 
genius of Hindenburg. Foch is not dethroned, but is set quietly 
upon a simple stool and his strong and weak points examined. The 
author has his favorites (so, at least, the reviewer would guess); 
they are not those who won the loudest popular acclaim; perhaps 
later historians will not agree. But Captain Liddell Hart has ex- 
cellent evidence for every judgment, and every page of his book 
bears witness not merely to his objectivity and acumen, but also to 
the assiduity with which he has studied the military records of 
both sides. For the young student of recent history the book 1s 
thus a godsend, not merely for its clarity of arrangement but be- 
cause it must instil the critical attitude without which interpreta- 
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tion is impossible. Add to this the fact that from his vast lore in 
the sources of the military history of the war the author has drawn 
to construct a booklist of the highest selective quality. For the 
more advanced student of war history the book is even more valu- 
able. Not merely will it force him to reconsider judgments formed 
on the basis of inadequate evidence; by its conclusions, some stated 
tentatively, some definitely, but always active in their stimulus, 
the book leads its reader to new effort towards understanding the 
forces which, utilized, make for victory and, neglected, ensure de- 
feat. Finally, although the conclusion is not specifically stated but 
merely implied in the author’s warning against “our hero-wor- 
shipping belief that great men are different clay from common 
men,” there results from every chapter an unstated conclusion: 
modern war is too big a thing for human capacity to handle; on 
every page the struggle appears, as Colonel Hoffman put it, “the 


war of lost opportunities.” 
PP CHARLES SEYMOUR 


THE END OF THE DUAL MONARCHY 


Francis JosepH 1: THe or an Empire, dy Kari Tscuuppik, 
translated by C. J. S. Spricce, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue history of the life and reign of Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria is a long tale. He was born a hundred years ago, came to 
the throne in 1848, and died in the third year of the Great War. 
His activity as the ruler of the largest Continental empire, Russia 
excepted, is, as it were, the backbone of European history since the 
fall of the great Napoleon. The author of the present book has 
solved the complex task he attempted very successfully. Mr. 
Tschuppik is one of the best and most stimulating political journal- 
ists of post-war Austria. In this book, his first, he shows considerable 
qualities as a writer of historical biography. Like all true Austrian 
writers since the days of Austria’s greatest poet and patriot, Franz 
Grillparzer, he writes under the stress of an inner conflict between 
two contending psychic forces: he deeply loves his country; on 
the other hand, he criticises sharply the policy and mentality of its 
hereditary rulers in the nineteenth century. As a modern liberal, 
the author inevitably opposes the methods and ideas which Francis 
Joseph, ascending the throne during the great revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848-49, on the advice of his generals and leading minis- 
ters of state applied to restore his empire, threatened by the com- 
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bined forces of Western liberalism and modern nationalism. De- 
scribing the whole process of this struggle between the modernized 
Habsburg tradition of absolutism and the great forces of modern 
political thinking, Mr. Tschuppik gives a very clear and well- 
founded history of the development of the Emperor’s individy- 
ality asa man and asa ruler. 

When by two unsuccessful wars the House of Austria had lost 
its fundamental power in Germany where it had stood for three 
centuries as the last practically hereditary dynasty of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and when Francis Joseph had to cede Lombardy 
and Venice to the allied attack of the third Napoleon and Victor 
Emmanuel of Piedmont, the two great problems of national self- 
determination in Europe appeared solved; German and Italian 
unity were constituted permanently, Bismarck and Cavour were 
the victors. But Austria remained one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope: Francis Joseph’s task was to continue the work of maintaining 
his empire by consolidating its historic parts. To attain this end he 
had to learn a policy of concessions to the modern public spirit, 
fully ripened in his peoples, and to their national consciousness. He 
began by sacrificing his absolutist rulership once for all in the large 
historic kingdom of Hungary: he surrendered to the Magyars, the 
old rulers of all the nationalities established for a thousand years 
between the Danube and the Sarmatian plains, accepting the ideas 
and claims of Francis Deak, their liberal and progressive leader. 
Thus he retained the supreme power in his hands by maintaining a 
“real” union between Hungary and his other dominions, namely 
by maintaining a common tariff for the whole empire and a com- 
mon army under his, independent command in peace and war. At 
the same time, the new Austrian constitution evolved by the Vien- 
nese Central Parliament was promulgated by a new responsible 
ministry formed by the German-liberal majority of deputies and 
peers assembled in the Reichsrat. The preponderance of Germans 
in the western half of the Dual Monarchy, created by the Com- 
promise of 1867, and of Magyars in the eastern half was hence- 
forward the political basis of Francis Joseph’s rulership. Mr. 
Tschuppik describes the second part of Francis Joseph’s reign be- 
ginning with that Compromise in a series of very vividly written 
and clearly reasoned chapters covering the way which more and 
more unavoidably led to the inner disruption of the empire and its 
governmental structure, in consequence of the steady rise of embit- 
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tered opposition from all the “non-privileged” races or peoples 
within its borders against the privileged ones, down to the World 
War. 

In the subtitle of his book, “The Downfall of an Empire,” Mr. 
Tschuppik indicates his general point of view: an acknowledgment 
that the final ruin of the old Habsburg empire must be considered 
as the failure of Francis Joseph’s long rulership in spite of his 
remarkable qualities as a man and sovereign. This view should, 
however, not be strained too much. So great a historical event as the 
dissolution of this old empire cannot be attributed to the errors in 
judgment and policy of one man alone—not even of the man who 
carried the burden of rule for almost seventy years. The verdicts 
of history on such a crisis as that of 1914 must be based on historical 
processes going far back into the remote past. Yet this book offers 
English and American readers a profound introduction to a part 
of modern European history which has been neglected almost en- 
tirely by English historians. What is worse is the fact that the his- 
tory of the House of Austria in our time has become a favorite sub- 
ject for a good many incompetent and fanciful authors, particularly 
those who combine lack of real knowledge of persons and facts 
with the resentment so frequently to be found among emigrants 
writing in a new hospitable home. Mr. Tschuppik’s book, which is 
based on full knowledge of its large and complex subject and on a 
genuine endeavor to do justice, should do much to propagate a full 
understanding of the problems of the old empire of Austria~-Hun- 
gary, its peoples, and the character and mentality of their last 
powerful ruler. It is truthful, and at the same time it is interesting 
and stimulating. 

JosepH REDLICH 


THE DICKINSON MYTH 


Tue Lire anp Minp oF Emity Dickinson, Genevieve Taccaro, A. A. 
Knopf. 
Emity Dickinson: THE Human BackcRounp OF HER Poetry, Jy JosEPH- 
INE Potuitt, Harper & Brothers. 
Emmy Dickinson: Frienp anv Nercusor, 4y MacGrecor Jenkins, Lité/e, 
Brown & Co. 
Wiru the publication of Miss Genevieve Taggard’s “biography” 
of Emily Dickinson, following closely on that by Miss Josephine 
Pollitt, it is hardly outrageous to say that the Dickinson myth 


has become something very like a public scandal. We have now 
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had, in six years, three so-called biographies, if we count Madame 
Bianchi’s introduction to the letters; and none of them is satis- 
factory. Madame Bianchi is herself most to blame for this. As the 
only close relative of Miss Dickinson surviving, she was presuma- 
bly in a position to make a frank statement, to give us definitely 
and accurately such facts as there were, and (what is perhaps more 
important still) to give us what she knows of Emily Dickinson’s 
psychological “place” in her family. Instead of doing so, Ma- 
dame Bianchi gave us a highly colored sentimental piece of hy- 
perbole of which the most striking features were its inaccuracies 
and its omissions. There was a hint of a love affair, or rather a 
falling in love, with a married man, a clergyman, and a faintly 
breathed suggestion that it might have been Charles Wadsworth, 
though the author was careful to make no direct statement. But 
from beginning to end, in her handling of the Dickinson literary 
remains, Madame Bianchi has given one the impression of with- 
holding or concealing, of being either unable or unwilling, to 
state the facts. For whatever reasons, she has chosen to ignore the 
public’s desire for more complete information, and to shroud her 
aunt’s life in a kind of mystery. Even as regards the “further 
poems,” which purported to have been only recently discovered, 
and which were published last year, she was unsatisfactory. It 
had been known for some time, and by a good many people, that 
there was still a considerable body of unpublished material; and 
just why Madame Bianchi chose to adopt such dilatory and ob- 
scurantist tactics in this connection we can only conjecture. 

At all events, it was this air of something to conceal which 
has released upon us the present flood of books and articles about 
Emily Dickinson, and which has given us the spectacle of a myth 
actually in process of creation before our eyes. In the absence of 
fact, rumor has gone to work; and rumor, reinforced by a little 
research, is doing wonders. Did Madame Bianchi delay her pub- 
lication of the “further poems” because of the love poems in- 
cluded among them? In any case, it was perhaps these love poems 
that gave special impetus to the studies by Miss Pollitt and Miss 
Taggard which have now appeared—for both of these books are 
attempts to identify the anonymous lover. Miss Pollitt, obviously 
handicapped by Madame Bianchi’s refusal of all co-operation 
(as also by her refusal to permit the quotation of poems) had to 
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work pretty much in the dark, and find what she could. Pre- 
sumably, Miss Taggard worked under the same difficulties, 
though of course she had Miss Pollitt’s previous effort to help 
her. In the circumstances, research could do little but sound per- 
sonal sources of recollection. People who had known Emily 
Dickinson were consulted, notes taken, legends investigated; but 
in neither book is it anywhere apparent that the main body of 
Dickinson verse and correspondence has been available for study 
in the holograph. Has access to this been withheld? And if so, 
why? Miss Taggard again and again refers to the fact that many 
of the letters have been “edited.” It would seem to be important 
that we should know why this was done, and how much it 
amounts to. Until we do, it is obvious that any attempt at a psy- 
chological portrait of Emily Dickinson must be, to some extent, 
at random, if not actually mistaken. It will enter, inevitably, the 
realm of pure conjecture. 

It is the preponderance of pure conjecture in the present books, 
by Miss Pollitt and Miss Taggard, which makes them both, in 
the end, highly unconvincing. Miss Pollitt makes out a fairly 
good case for Major Hunt, husband of Helen Hunt Jackson, as 
the lost lover; Miss Taggard counters just about as well with 
George Gould. In neither case is the evidence really sufficient. In 
the upshot, we are left with a gallery of from three to five men 
—if we add Bowles and Higginson—any one of whom, or even 
all of whom, Emily Dickinson might have been in love with. 
Would it not be quite plausible, indeed, to argue that she was 
perpetually in a state of being about-to-fall-in-love? Her letters 
to Higginson are the nearest thing to love letters that we have. A 
little special pleading, a little calling upon the post-Freudians, 
the merest shade of a suggestion that it was perhaps because of 
an habitual recklessness in this direction that her father kepi so 
watchful and jealous an eye upon her, and we should have as 
good a case as any. 

That is a point which it is not necessary or desirable to press. 
In the meantime, it is clear that more is known about Emily 
Dickinson than has been yet disclosed; and it is probable that if 
Madame Bianchi does not disclose it, somebody else, ultimately, 
will. Until that time, we must be satisfied with biographies which 
are largely mythopoeic. Miss Pollitt and, particularly, Miss Tag- 
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gard give us some excellent comment on Miss Dickinson’s poetry, 
with reasonably good references and bibliographies, though with 
odd omissions. One fault they share in common (which seems ty 
assail all writers about Miss Dickinson)—they persist in calling 
their heroine “Emily,” throughout, as if they were fond gov- 
ernesses, and she a darling child. It is time this sentimental att}. 
tude was dropped. One might just as well talk about Shakespeare 
as “William.”—Mr. MacGregor Jenkins, in his little book of 
recollections, goes even further with the sentimentality, but js 
content to call her “Miss Emily,” which, in his case, has some 
justification, though not much. 
Conrap AIKEN 


A GREAT SCIENTIFIC THEME 
PaRADE OF THE Livinc, by Joun Hopcpon Brapvey, JR., Coward-McCann, 
THE general reader, if such exists, will find here a charming pres- 
entation of a great scientific theme, the facts of which, while in- 
creasingly well known to the scientist, are but sparingly and often 
incorrectly part of the knowledge of the man in the street. Yet the 
latter frequently wishes for just such as this—an interpretation 


in understandable language of that which is so often presented in 
terms seeming to be merely large words with such obscurely tech- 
nical meanings that it is entirely withheld from the average intelli- 
gent reader. Our author is well endowed both in the use of lan- 
guage and in his knowledge of the facts and discoveries of the 
scientific world, and his product should serve a very real end. The 
titles of the several chapters are alluring—“Children of the Sun,” 
“When the Last were First,” “An Anatomy of Hell,” “Saga of 
the Dinosaurs,” “Sailors of Forgotten Seas,” “Tales that Dead 
Men Tell.” All are stimulating to the imagination and whet our 
curiosity in a way that more conventional headings could not do. 
We are told of the origin and structure of the earth, the distinc- 
tions between living and lifeless matter, and the parade of living 
organisms from the earliest tangible records to their fruition in 
mankind. Though this is several times a “twicetold tale,” the tell- 
ing is new and refreshing, and the author’s philosophy is ever 
apparent. 

Part Three is by way of a general discussion of the facts pre- 
sented, stressing, among other things, the occasional reversal of 
evolution whereby many forms retrogress from the high position 
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of their ancestry to a decidedly lower plane. In a sense this is far 
from the attainment of that perfection which by human standards 
would seem to be the goal of evolution, but these sedentary or 
parasitic types are nevertheless highly successful organisms, even 
if the requirements of their chosen environments are not such as 
to place a premium upon the betterment of all the organs and 
structures so necessary to their free-living relatives. Hence they 
lose this and that until the words “abasement” or a “selling of 
their birthrights” seem well applied to their general organization. 
But man has travelled a long distance without reversal or the con- 
scious directing of his footsteps. The author questions that there 
may ever come a finer Michelangelo, Dante, Darwin, or Christ, 
but declares that there is plenty of room for a wider dissemination 
of their powers, for a richer mental and emotional life in each in- 
dividual. Nature has done fairly well by man. “She has imposed 
many handicaps but she has given him alone, among her swarming 
brood, an intelligence to counterbalance. He has not yet begun to 
climb the heights of mental and spiritual development. If he 
does not reach the moon it will be his own fault.” 

Within the scope of the reviewer’s own knowledge there were 
detected but two or three errors of fact—which indicates a high 
accuracy in the volume. 


FRONTIER ADVENTURE 
Six Horses, 6y Banninc and Grorce Hucu Bannine, Century 
Co. 

InpIANS AND PionEERS, Grant Foreman, Yale University Press. 

DeaTH VaLLEY, by BourkE Ler, Macmillan Co. 

Uncre Sam’s CaMELs, edited by Lewis B. Lester, Harvard University Press. 

Tue Day oF THE CaTrLeman, Ernest StapLes Oscoop, University of 

Minnesota Press. 

A Quaker Forty-Niner, edited by Anna PascHacy Hannum, University 

of Pennsylvania Press. 

Tue Last Frontier, Zack T. Suttey, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Santa Fé Traiz, dy Ropert L. Durrus, Longmans, Green & Co. 
AuixeE to the student of the history of the American frontier and 
to lovers of tales of daring adventure these books present a rich 
and varied fare. Although they range widely in point of time 
and geography, they have the common characteristic of dealing 
with some phase of the evolution of the frontier, which was no 
less a state of mind than it was a matter of geography. 


Of the eight volumes, three are given over to the ordinary 
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recital by serious scholars of the history of as many sections of 
the West; two contain the personal narratives of men whose ac. 
tive lives were passed in the environment of the frontier; one sets 
forth the story of a unique experiment by the United States gov- 
ernment in the field of transportation; and one supplies a com- 
prehensive survey—historical, geographical, and geological—of 
the unique section of the Southwest which goes by the expressive 
name of Death Valley; the last deals in popularized form with an 
old and well-known theme in the opening of the Southwest. 

In “Indians and Pioneers,” Grant Foreman presents “The 
Story of the American Southwest before 1830.” The terms 
“Northwest” and “Southwest” have been variously applied in 
American history; and one who utilizes them at the present time 
is under the necessity of defining the particular connotation he 
has in mind. Mr. Foreman’s “Southwest” proves to be that portion 
of the Louisiana Purchase which is embraced within the limits of 
present-day Oklahoma. Although this region has been known to 
the white man since the days of the early explorers, it was closed 
to white settlement until a comparatively recent date. The white 
pioneer passed it by, and his example has been followed by the 
historians, for whom the region has possessed but a fugitive inter- 
est. To recover the story of its forgotten past, Mr. Foreman has 
delved industriously in the original records preserved in official 
archives in Washington and other centres. The letters and reports 
of army officers, Indian agents, factors, traders, and missionaries 
have all been exploited. “This documentary material,” he ob- 
serves, “contains all that is known or ever can be known about 
much of the Indian warfare and other matters of interest on this 
southwestern frontier. And in the aggregate it constitutes a very 
great preponderance of all the recorded history of this American 
Southwest for the early decades of the nineteenth century.” The 
narrative before us represents the fruit of many years of research 
on the part of Mr. Foreman, and it constitutes a solid and useful 
addition to the records of American development. 

In “The Day of the Cattleman,” Ernest S. Osgood covers 
another phase of the history of the West. His “West” is the 
“land of the unfenced range, the cattleman and the cowboy,” 
which, despite popular belief to the contrary, long since “fol- 
lowed the buffalo and the Indian beyond the horizon.” 
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“The day of the cattleman” coincided approximately with the 
last third of the nineteenth century. The region over which he 
held sway extended from the Upper Missouri to the Rockies, em- 
bracing large portions of the two Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Nebraska. This vast area, an empire in extent, had earlier 
gained an evil fame as the Great American Desert. “Into this 
great solitude rode the cattleman. From the ranches of Texas and 
New Mexico he pushed his way northward across the lands of the 
Indian nations to the railroad that had begun to bridge the waste. 
The desire for new pastures and markets sent him farther and 
farther north, until his herds met and mingled with other herds 
drifting down out of the northern valleys. It was the range cat- 
tleman who broke the spell; who made these great areas his own; 
who, in his search for grass, crossed every divide, rode into every 
coulee, and swam every stream. The solitude of the desert passed, 
and men began to realize that this, our last frontier, was not a 
barrier between the river settlements and the mining communities 
in the mountains but an area valuable in itself, where men might 
live and prosper.” One young Easterner who yielded to the lure 
of the “cow country” and for several years was a rancher in the 
Dakota Bad Lands bore the name of Theodore Roosevelt. “The 
Day of the Cattleman” narrates in scholarly, yet readable fashion 
the rise and decline of the important industry which has given 
to the silver screen its most popular hero, and transformed the 
Great American Desert into such progressive commonwealths as 
Wyoming, Montana, and the two Dakotas. 

Sutley’s “The Last Frontier” pertains in large part to the same 
geography and the same chronology as “The Day of the Cattle- 
man.” Unlike the latter narrative, however, Sutley’s story is the 
old-age recital of his experiences in the Upper Missouri region 
as scout, buffalo-hunter, bull-whacker, stage-conductor, explorer, 
and Indian fighter in the twenty-year period beginning with 1867. 
The author had many interesting experiences, and he relates them 
uncommonly well. 

“Six Horses” tells the glamorous story of the overland stage 
to California, developed in response to urgent need in the years 
before the spanning of the continent by the magnetic telegraph 
and the Iron Horse. The preparation of the volume has been a 
labor of love on the part of the authors, the elder of whom is 
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one of the few surviving veteran stage-drivers belonging to a 
transportation era that is now a thing of the past. The actual writ- 
ing of the narrative, which involved much historical research, was 
performed by George H. Banning, the younger of the two co- 
laborers. His work has been done exceedingly well, and the narra- 
tive brings to the reader a glow of satisfaction induced by the 
perusal of a glorious chapter in the annals of American enterprise 
and daring. 

One effort by the United States government, made in the later 
1850's, to solve the transportation problem in the Southwest sup- 
plies the subject matter for “Uncle Sam’s Camels.” It was Jef- 
ferson Davis, “that romantic dreamer of national expansion,” who 
as Senator and (subsequently) Secretary of War embarked the 
government upon the interesting experiment of testing the adapt- 
ability of the African camel to serve the transportation needs of 
the American Southwest, and the herd brought over in 1855-56 
was actually driven from Texas to California. Many influences 
united, however, to cause the failure of the experiment, which 
has long since ceased to be a matter of popular knowledge. Mr. 
Lesley, editor of the present volume, has assembled in it all the 
information one could wish to have upon the rise and decline of 
Uncle Sam’s Camel Brigade. 

One of the tragic narratives of the Argonauts of 1849 con- 
cerns the fate of the wagon train which, essaying a short-cut from 
Salt Lake to the gold mines, blundered into the terrible region 
known ever since as Death Valley. Bourke Lee’s “Death Valley” 
records not only their sufferings but also much else of interest 
concerning this curious region. “Sun and Scenery,” “Early Inhab- 
itants,” “Piaute Lore,” “Lost Emigrants,” “Mines and Miners,” 
“Plants and Animals,” and “Geologically Speaking” are the sev- 
eral chapter heads of the volume, whose contents are commended 
to whoever would become acquainted with perhaps the strangest 
region within the domain of the United States. 

More fortunate than the Death Valley Argonauts was the 
gold-seeker whose old-age recollections give title to “A Quaker 
Forty-Niner.” A native of New Jersey of Quaker parentage and 
rearing, the author mastered the pharmacist’s profession. In the 
spring of 1840 he migrated to the then frontier of Missouri, and 
on the discovery of gold in California became one of a party 
which crossed the continent by way of the old Santa Fé Trail to 
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New Mexico, and thence on to Southern California. The narra- 
tive, abounding in shrewd observations, tells the story of the au- 
thor’s entire career in the West, until his return to Philadelphia 
in 1854. Here, in 1890, he wrote his life story, which now finds 
publication, long years after his death. 

The author of “The Santa Fé Trail” has undertaken, with suc- 
cess, to popularize his subject for the delectation of general read- 
ers. For those who wish to gain some acquaintance with the fasci- 
nating story of the Santa Fé Trail, we can think of no better intro- 
duction than Mr. Duffus’s really excellent narrative, which traces 
the story of the famous highway through almost four centuries of 
time. 


M. M. QualiFre 


PREPARING CHILDREN FOR LIFE 


Tue Epucation oF CuHILpREN, 4y ALFRED ADLER, Greenderg. 
Tue New GENERATION, edited by V. F. Catverton and Samuer D. 
ScHMALHAUSEN, Macaulay Co. 


“Tre Education of Children,” Dr. Adler’s recent contribution 
to the triangular child-parent-teacher problem, is a distinct addi- 
tion to this perpetually disturbing subject. Most problems of child 
behavior he interprets according to his own basic principle of the 
inferiority complex but he puts meaning into these “homespun 
neuroses” by using social-mindedness as the measure of the devi- 
ation of the child from the normal. “With its rigorous emphasis 
on social-mindedness as a test of development,” he tells us, “In- 
dividual Psychology finds it easy to understand . . . any child. 
For as soon as the child is confronted with a life problem he will 
reveal, as if he were under examination, whether or not he has 
been rightly prepared.” 

Preparing children for the game of life presupposes parents 
who know the hazards and who are able rightly to interpret child 
behavior. Yet we find that youngsters are made problem children 
by their problem parents, From the book entitled, “The New 
Generation,” for example, we glean that stubbornness in a child 
may be a virtue, that unwise treatment of a loving mother makes 
it right for a four-year-old to strike her, and that it may be ex- 
pected, in certain situations, that a child of eight will lie. What a 
harvest of faulty home conditions! 

This incomplete picture of “The New Generation” is touched 
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up by Dr. Adler who paints in the omitted parts—the causes of 
these misdemeanors and their treatment. And he does it skilfully 
by depicting the struggle of the child to manoeuvre for superi- 
ority. Dr. Adler’s book is provocative, and if at times the author 
strains a point to make his theory fit a case, his advice is always 
good because it is directed towards creating in youngsters q 
healthy, generous, and wholesome personality. 

Child training, at present, seems to be in the patent-medicine 
stage, since one prescription is thought to cure all behavior dis- 
eases that children catch, though the formula, quite naturally, 
depends upon the pedagogical doctor whom you consult. If you 
do not wish to follow the “practitioners” who advise complete 
freedom from restraint you may, according to your preference, 
call into consultation Dr. Watson, who thinks that with a little 
more practice behaviorists can make a genius to order out of any 
boy or girl, or you may vicariously send for Dr. Freud, or you 
may telephone your bookshop to hurry Dr. Adler to your aid. 

From “The Education of Children” one gathers that the feel- 
ing of inferiority puts the child into a condition of unstable rest- 
lessness. He does not want to be inferior. The idea is repugnant 
to him. “Human nature does not tolerate permanent submission,” 
and consequently defensive compensations are adopted to win at- 
tention, if not applause. These compensations are always evasions 
of the sterner facts of life, but doting parents do not rightly read 
the signs. “What couldn’t he do,” they say, “if he were not 
lazy,” and indolent children, Dr. Adler thinks, find this recog- 
nition of their ability quite satisfying to their self-esteem. 

But are all careless, inattentive, or disobedient children infected 
with the inferiority microbe? Are compensations always the result 
of this mental disorder? Do the striving for superiority and the 
sense of inferiority always “go together in every human being”? 
This reviewer has his doubts. An injection of humility serum is 
sometimes indicated, or an interest-stimulating tonic is suggested 
by the behavior. 

As the only explanation of moods and feelings, at times in 
violent agitation and again morose and sullen, the inferiority com- 
plex has a touch of humor when one to-day observes the confi- 
dent assurance of young adolescents, and hears them frankly tell 
their parents that they are “back numbers” in this modern age. 
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Human nature is too complex and varied for a single explanation 
to be more than a partial truth. It is this variability that makes 
child study both so perplexing and so fascinating. If all children 
were alike, their training would be as monotonous as feeding a 
machine in Ford’s standardized factory. 

Adaptation gives a truer picture of youth in the making. The 
1930 call of adventure, together with the present clamor for 
“se]f-determination,” starts the urge for unfettered freedom. 
Thereafter young adolescents are only taking their cue from our 
hectic age. 

Most parents need a pilot to steer them past the rocks and 
through the rapids of the emancipated behavior of their children. 
And here Dr. Adler is a safe helmsman. His questionnaire at the 
end of the book reveals many hidden reefs where children may 
be shipwrecked. If, at times, he overemphasizes the inferiority 
complex his book shows that he is bigger than his theory. 

“The New Generation” is a collection of more or less con- 
flicting views on the psychology and pathology of childhood. It 
sketches the child in historical, psychological, and pathological 
segments, but no attempt is made to put the fragments together 
to show their relation to a wholesome personality. For those well 
read in the psychology and pathology of children the essays are 
highly interesting, but to the untrained layman they show a muti- 
lated picture. 

Epcar JAMEs SwIFT 


TWO TRAGEDIES OF THE POETICAL WORLD 


Lire oF Joun Keats, 6y ALBERT translated by Marion Rosin- 
son, Cape & Smith. 

Tue Srricken Deer: Tue Lire or Cowper, 4y Davin Ceci, Bodbs- 
Merrill. 


Eacu of these books attempts to give a clear, interesting, and 
human picture of a poet’s tragic life. Neither makes any great 
pretension as to the amount of new material presented. They aim 
at clarity, vividness, judicious and sympathetic interpretation, 
rather than at startling discoveries; and within the limits given 
both have succeeded. Both indicate careful first-hand study of 
sources, and have those occasional interesting side-lights, that 
general readjustment of the picture, which such study produces. 
M. Erlande summarizes in 240 pages the huge volumes of 
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Colvin and Amy Lowell, with the luminous precision of the best 
French scholarship. His work is excellent without being epoch- 
making. Lord David Cecil’s book calls for more extended dis- 
cussion. It is by no means faultless. The author has made a few 
careless slips in dates, perhaps at times in other matters. His style, 
though usually good, suffers at times from over-writing, and oc- 
casionally bursts into Swinburnean floods of alliteration. There js 
occasional laxness about the reference of pronouns, the most 
criminal sentence being on page seventy: “He remembered that 
he had wished for the poor Clerk’s death in order that he might 
take his place; and now he had died, and he was going to.” Yet 
this biography held me as few books have held me in a long time. 
It did not tell a great deal that was previously unknown; it had 
some obvious faults of detail; but it had a compelling power. Its 
characters lived with all the vividness of a first-class novel or 
drama: the gentle, tragically sensitive poet in his fearful “pil- 
grim’s progress” through nightmares; that restful angel of con- 
solation, Mrs. Unwin; the lively, kind-hearted Lady Hesketh, 
rosy-cheeked and flirtatious (and charming) at fifty; and all 
those picturesque Evangelical clergymen, who taught themselves 
Hebrew at home, who had sailed the seas like Coleridge’s An- 
cient Mariner and now held worldlings with their “glittering eye” 
while dictating righteousness—men who were never dull except 
when preaching sermons. Even William Hayley, who bored the 
world with his poems while living and has bored them through 
his biographers ever since, even he becomes human and a bit pa- 
thetic in Lord David’s pages. The very houses where the poet 
lived are given a character. Cowper did not simply live at Olney; 
he lived in a house whose “tall fagade of dingy brick, faced with 
dingier stone, and crowned by a row of false Gothic battlements, 
frowned down upon one ‘like a prison.’ . . . Its garden was only 
a narrow strip of about fifty feet by twenty, between two high 
walls.” 

It is interesting to watch in these books the traces of modern 
thought. Both biographies stress continually the money side of 
the question, the poet’s financial difficulties and the effect of these 
on his creative power. Gone—and gone forever, we hope—is the 
sentimental hypocrisy of the nineteenth century which taught 
that poetry, apart from means of livelihood, is its own exceeding 
great reward. In the long run, in aesthetics as in other things, the 
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world gets roughly in proportion as it gives. Keats’s great verse 
was written during a period of leisure made possible by inherited 
funds. If he had lived, with cash and leisure gone, with love 
calling him to the burdens of matrimony, we have no guarantee 
that he would have dared to go on writing his great, unprofitable 
poems. As modern economics has left its print on these books, 
so has modern psychology. Much of the tragedy in Cowper’s life, 
so Lord David implies, was due to two spirit wounds inflicted in 
early boyhood and continuing afterwards as scars that never really 
healed. One was made by an embarrassing congenital deformity, 
the other by the brutality of an early schoolmaster. 

A comparison of these biographies raises certain thoughts which 
neither book alone would suggest. A study of two poetical careers, 
both so deeply tragic, reopens the old question as to whether 
genius is a blessing or a curse. On the whole, however, I prefer 
not to discuss this. I suspect that the tragedy of poets is simply 
the tragedy of humanity in general, seen clearly in a few indi- 
viduals who are thrust under the lime-light. Rather I should like 
to stress ironic contrasts in the public’s reception of verse. Cowper, 
almost immediately on the publication of his “Task,” became one 
of the most popular poets in the English-speaking world, and 
continued so for some twenty years. Keats saw his best work 
fall almost dead with the general public, and it continued so for 
some twenty years. Yet, contrast one, Keats was decidedly the 
greater poet, with a far more lasting fame. And, contrast two, the 
tragedy of the great unrecognized genius was far less terrible 
than the tragedy of his successful forerunner. To Cowper, be- 
lieving that he was hopelessly damned, looking on approaching 
death with the agonized horror of Marlowe’s dying Faustus, what 
was the praise of men? When rumors of his success reached him 
in his horror-haunted retreat, they must have seemed like the 
reports of some wandering Dante to a soul in penal fire. 


Freperick E. Pierce 


RELIGION, ART, AND FOSSIL MAN 


Tue Art anv Rexicion or Fosstr Man, 4y G.-H. Luquet, translated by 
J. Townsenp Jr., Yale University Press. 


Reuicion, art, and fossil man—three individually fascinating 
subjects—are here brought together in an interesting and authori- 
tative little volume. The author, who is Professor of Philosophy 
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at the Lycée Rollin, in Paris, reviews with admirable scientific 
detachment the well-known “cave art” of the Cro-Magnon race, 
which inhabited Europe from northern Spain to Russia during 
the Upper Paleolithic period, at a very conservative estimate 
twenty-five thousand to twelve thousand years before our era, 
Though recognizing the high aesthetic merit of much of the work, 
he refrains from the customary encomiums, and even admits find- 
ing the overwhelming emphasis on mammalian subjects some- 
what monotonous, “On the whole, this art gives the impression of 
a vast menagerie.” The recently discovered and much less widely 
familiar wall paintings of the Capsian people in eastern and 
southern Spain, with their animated scenes of hunting, war, and 
everyday life, impress him as more human and scarcely less 
excellent. 

The cave paintings and engravings are found to be character- 
ized by a high degree of “visual realism,” or fidelity in the de- 
piction of the subject from a single aspect, with only occasional 
concessions to “intellectual realism,” or the introduction of ele- 
ments actually present but not visible from the chosen point of 
view, as when a second antler, really obscured in part by the first, 
is nevertheless separately represented. Professor Luquet dissents 
from the usual French view, typified by that of Salomon Reinach, 
that Paleolithic art was an instrument to the practical end of 
gaining magical control over the subjects depicted, and leans 
strongly towards the German interpretation that it was, at least 
in its early phases, merely the manifestation of a disinterested 
aesthetic tendency, that is, “art for art’s sake.” 

Many of the paintings, engravings, and sculptures reflect re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Representations of masked men give 
evidence of ritual dances and shamanism, and paintings of 
wounded animals, with the weapons im situ or pointed towards 
the victim, indisputably indicate rites of sympathetic magic. 
Funerary practices testify to a belief in the survival of the soul 
after death. Even during the earlier Mousterian or Middle 
Paleolithic epoch, tools and meat were placed beside the corpse. 
Upper Paleolithic man, in addition, interred his dead in artificial 
excavations, covered the body with stones, decorated it with orna- 
ments, strewed the grave with quantities of red ochre, and ap- 
parently sometimes abandoned the cave. Professor Luquet insists 
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“that the essential attitude towards the dead was fear, and that 
the funerary practices were measures of protection against them.” 

The volume should gain a wide audience. Professional archae- 
ologists will respect the author’s scientific restraint, his impar- 
tiality, and his well-documented conclusions, and they will profit 
from a survey of their field in broad perspective. The layman 
will find a clear presentation, abundantly illustrated and free 
from unnecessary detail, of a triply interesting subject. The work 
admits of minor criticisms only. It suffers chiefly from the ab- 
sence of any reproduction in colors of the amazing polychrome 
paintings which mark the zenith of Paleolithic art, and without 
a conception of which no verbal discussion can convey an adequate 
picture to the uninitiated, for many of whom it is to be hoped 
this volume will be a first introduction. 


GeorcE Perer Murpock 


HARVARD AND YALE 


Tue DevELopMENT oF Harvarp University, 1869-1929, edited by Sam- 
vEL Exior Morison, Harvard University Press. 

Tue MemortaL QuaprancLe: A Book aBout YALE, compiled by RoBEeRT 
Duprey Frencu, Yale University Press. 


Tue tercentennial history of Harvard University edited by 
Samuel Eliot Morison, of the Class of 1908, is a document of in- 
terest to educationists, but suffers from its official character as a 
book for the general reader. In the wealth of detail with which 
the more than two score branches of the university are outlined 
in their growth through the administrations of Eliot and Lowell, 
the spirit of the university somehow escapes, and the style of 
some of the writers would meet with rejection from instructors 
in Freshman English. Such sentences as the following, “His 
place was soon taken by a scholar of no less distinction, whose 
activities for the university soon took a wide range,” are all too 
common in the volume. Moreover, there is considerable over- 
lapping in the various histories, since university legislation at 
various periods affected many departments. 

Of Eliot and of Lowell, the two administrators of the period 
included in the volume, nothing appears save the inaugural ad- 
dress of each one, and it is a foolish reader who expects to find 
the personality of a college president revealed in his inaugural 
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address. The effect of this omission is like omitting Hamlet from 
the play. The volume is, in brief, a compendium of many ann] 
reports, but can hardly be said to do justice to the significance of 
the tercentenary of America’s oldest university. It may be hoped 
that from this volume, some writer of distinction can prepare 
monograph that will give more of the spirit of Harvard and stil| 
retain the many-sided development which is the chief merit of jts 
delineation. The strong individualism of the Cambridge college 
and the debt of its various schools and departments to devoted 
leaders, most of whom worked against heavy odds in the indiffer- 
ence of the central administrative body, have been its most marked 
characteristic. A benevolent but ill-informed despotism at the 
centre of university life was lightly borne, because lightly im. 
posed throughout the loose university organization. The bicameral 
system of government so strongly advocated by Eliot has not 
found favor elsewhere in America, and the organization of the 
oldest university faculties rests unique with Harvard. The great 
contribution of Harvard to American education has been its 
trained scholars and its catholicity in selection of its own staf. 
It is characteristic of Harvard that its graduate school of arts 
and sciences, the central body for advanced study, has no endow- 
ment, owns no building, and has practically no budget. Its dean is 
a teaching professor, and its students have lived from the crumbs 
of the undergraduates’ table. In a word, something of New 
England sturdiness and persistence has developed through years 
of penury, but is strangely at variance with the general impression 
of Harvard in the country at large. 

Professor Robert French’s volume, “The Memorial Quad- 
rangle,” is far more skilfully planned. Its sub-title is “A Book 
about Yale,” and the unabashed sentiment of the volume be- 
speaks itself in the phrase. Professor French has written at once 
a skilful apologia of a masterpiece in architectural revival, and at 
the same time has drawn a humorous and quaint picture of the 
life of the Yale student of the past and of to-day. To weave into 
the Yale traditions so overwhelming a structure as the Harkness 
Memorial is a task for a magician; and Professor French has not 
failed. The forty-three Yale worthies whose lives by different 
hands are appended in the volume, do not suffer from variety of 
authorship, for there is a certain unity in the method which makes 
them readable. The third section of the volume, the guide to the 
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Memorial Quadrangle, is the most skilfully written part of the 
hook and should be separately published for visitors to New 
Haven. 

It is characteristic of the two institutions, friendly rivals 
throughout two centuries, that Harvard’s value is declared to 
rest upon the struggles of its many units for self-determination 
and self-support, while the strength of Yale is strongly rooted 
in the career of its graduates and their contribution to American 
life. It is well that this difference should persist and that the two 
institutions should continue through the generations to maintain 
strongly marked individuality. 

H. N. MacCracken 


THE GREATEST FRENCH POET 


Vicror Huco, Raymonp Escuouier, translated by Lewis GALANTIERE, 
Brewer & Warren, 


Vicror Huco’s reputation has undergone many variations in the 
last fifty years. I myself have witnessed at least three changes in 
the critical estimate. I was a child when the poet was buried with 
honors granted only to a hero, and I vividly remember the emo- 
tion with which France mourned the loss of one who was con- 
sidered the greatest of her children. Then came a sudden eclipse. 
In the literary circles of my youth we could not find terms 
scornful enough for the rhetorician who had masqueraded in the 
tarnished tinsel of romanticism; to symbolism and to the chiaro- 
scuro of suggestion went all our admiration. We are now witness- 
ing another turn of the tide. The new critics, more just to the 
singular power of a truly great poet, are falling again under the 
charm of the magician of golden words. A chair has even been 
founded at the Sorbonne for the exclusive study of his works. 
Victor Hugo more and more occupies in France the undisputed 
pre-eminent place which Shakespeare has secured in England. 
M. Escholier’s book is a manifestation of this new spirit. The 
author, as the curator of the Victor Hugo Museum, lives in an 
atmosphere where every object reminds one of the departed mas- 
ter, and it is no wonder if he is under the spell of that command- 
ing spirit. His study is written in the tone of worship which was 
the only one Victor Hugo accepted from his disciples at the end 
of his life. The weaknesses are not hidden, rather the contrary, 
but they are touched upon with such confirmed reverence that 
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they appear much more like inverted virtues than like the cor- 
rupted spots of a great soul. And as M. Escholier is a talented 
writer, as he knows the value of restraint, he has managed ty 
throw over his indulgence the reticence of objective presenta. 
tion, so that on the whole his veneration never becomes obnoxious, 

The author assures us that he has not “dreamed for one second 
of writing a novelized biography,” that “no detail is invented,” 
and that the “narrative contains much hitherto unpublished m2- 
terial.” Though the novelties are not perhaps so numerous as 
we are invited to believe, the statement, broadly speaking, is 
true. This life of Hugo is singularly free from the fanciful in- 
ventions that are the defect of that sort of writing nowadays, 
But it was also conceived under the impression that the existence 
of Victor Hugo “‘is itself the most fabulous of novels.” And M. 
Escholier is a novelist. The consequence is that the reader must 
not be surprised if the treatment is novelistic rather than critical. 
The author was attracted to the picturesque aspect of the facts 
rather than to the deeper interpretations of their meaning. He has 
given us, above all, a graphic representation of the most striking 
incidents in Hugo’s life, and their succession forms indeed a 
brilliant picture of an existence which was not lacking in spec- 
tacular events. 

In the picture, like two caryatids supporting the pediment of 
a temple, stand out the two women who filled Victor Hugo’s big 
heart: Adéle Foucher and Juliette Drouet, the wife and the 
“morganatic” wife. No doubt they form a striking contrast around 
which to organize an artistic presentation of the facts: the mis- 
tress with her ready pliancy and wonderful gift of rendering her- 
self indispensable; the wife, serene, indulgent, and distant, an 
“alabaster figure in the hidden house”—both reconciled in a com- 
mon admiration of the idol, watching over him and softening for 
him the asperities of life that he might devote all his strength 
to his mission. I understand that a biographer with the mind of a 
novelist may be seduced by an antithesis which Hugo himself no 
doubt relished. Still I cannot help feeling that this is putting too 
much emphasis upon what is, after all, of secondary importance. 
In view of what we know about Hugo’s sensual constitution, it 
may sound like a paradox to assert that love never occupied 
great place in his thoughts. Yet this I believe to be a fact. His 
works are singularly poor in a subject which is a never failing 
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source of inspiration for poets. And in the few pieces which he 
devoted to that theme Hugo never lets us hear that accent of 
deep passion which has immortalized a Lamartine or a Musset. 
Even in the “Lettres 4 la Fiancée,” burning as they are with un- 
conscious desire, one has the impression that the boy lover was 
intoxicated with the glowing words which he lavishly dispensed 
in truly romantic fashion rather than trembling with the anticipa- 
tion of requited love. It was simply a beautiful theme on which 
the nascent poet was experimenting in verbal facility and dis- 
playing his awakening power of imagination. 

For no poet was more absolutely the slave of his imagination 
than was Victor Hugo. No image—however insignificant—passed 
through his brain without becoming transformed and magni- 
fied, sometimes to monstrous proportions. And if there is a ro- 
mance in his life it is to be found in the wonderful, exciting 
development of that abnormally sensitive faculty. Nothing is 
more fascinating than to follow the different stages through 
which Hugo passed in his growth as a poet. Strange to say his first 
attempts in the “Odes et Ballades” are marked by a crippling de- 
sire to avoid the censure of the then admired representatives of 
the dying classical school. “Les Orientales” do not carry their 
audacities much further than a striving after colorful effects. In 
the lyrical volumes that followed—“Feuilles d’Automne,” 
“Chants du Crépuscule,” “Les Rayons et les Ombres”—we dis- 
cern the first violent efforts of the imagination, struggling to 
break all bounds, as the poet, by dint of sounding himself, con- 
ceives the ambition to become a leader of men and the prophet 
of his age. But it is only in “Les Chatiments” that, under the 
sting of disappointment and anger, this faculty assumes huge 
proportions, like a tropical flower expanding in the space of a 
night. Exasperated also by the constant spectacle of an ever- 
furious sea, the poet’s indignation flows like burning lava, carry- 
ing in heaps metaphors, images, prophecies: Hugo had at last 
discovered the great explosive power that had lain compressed in 
him, and he was ready for the cyclopean, apocalyptic visions of 
“La Légende des Siécles,” where he appeared like an inspired 
prophet looking down upon the succession of ages as from a 
throne on high. And parallel to that development of Hugo’s 
imagination can be traced a similar development of his social and 
philosephical ideas, a steady march towards the exaltation of 
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the poor and of their miseries led by an anxious aspiration of the 
soul after universal Good and Love. 

In this dramatic unfolding of a mind and of a soul lies the 
great interest of Victor Hugo’s life. This interest is not, of course, 
entirely absent from a book that professes to give a complete 
panorama of Hugo’s existence. But because he subordinated the 
literary aspects to the love story, M. Escholier has, it seems to 
me, failed to give us a book commensurate with the real magni- 
tude of the greatest poet of France. 

ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


DESCENDANTS OF JENGHIZ KHAN 


Larson, oF Moncotia, dy Frans Aucust Larson, Little, Brown 
& Co. 


Far beyond the forest-clad mountain ranges of Southern Siberia 
and the Great Wall of China lie the rolling steppes of Mongolia, 
a country whose vast expanses have long tempted the curiosity 
of pioneers and explorers. The present book is a sympathetic ac- 
count of life on those plains by a man eminently suited to be the 
interpreter of modern Mongolia. Frans August Larson, formerly 
a member of the Christian Missionary Alliance of New York, 
and Adviser on Mongolian Affairs to Yiian Shih-kai, President 
of the Chinese Republic, has spent much of his time in wandering 
among the nomad tribes in Eastern and Northern Mongolia. 
Sometimes as missionary, sometimes as official, as trader and 
hunter, or as guide to large scientific expeditions, he has had a 
unique opportunity to observe the life and customs of the de- 
scendants of Jenghiz: Khan. 

True to the ancient nomad code, the people of this country 
until very recently preserved a simple yet fascinating way of ex- 
istence that for centuries has produced a sturdy race of men. The 
first chapter of Mr. Larson’s book is devoted to the nobles, some 
of whom trace their line directly to the House of Jenghiz. With 
many of them he was on friendly terms, and his descriptions of 
festivals, races, and hunting expeditions vividly depict the con- 
genial atmosphere of their princely camps. Several pages are 
dedicated to the memory of the late Prince Tsereng Dorje, an 
outstanding personality in modern Mongolian history and a man 
who had the distinction of holding important governmental posts 
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through all the vicissitudes of his time. -With his death Mongolia 
Jost a great patriot and a man of unusual acumen. Mr. Larson 
also gives a sympathetic view of the last Living Buddha or Lama 
Ruler of Outer Mongolia. His personality, full of striking con- 
trasts, has created considerable speculation among Lamaists and 
foreign observers. The apparent contradictions in his character 
can only be explained by the background on which his career was 
staged. 

The next chapters, which sketch briefly the everyday life, are 
based largely on personal experiences acquired during the au- 
thor’s long stay in the country. As Western literature, except 
Russian, is sadly lacking in good books on Mongolia, by explorers 
with a knowledge of the native language, such descriptions as 
these of the manners and customs are particularly valuable. 
Among the most interesting are the accounts of marriage and 
other rites, including the fire ceremony—a remnant of the primi- 
tive religion, in which the fire cult occupied a prominent place. 
This cult had a vast influence on Central Asian tribes of Turkish- 
Mongol origin, and we know of a number of ceremonial manuals 
describing the different phases of this ceremony. 

Two chapters deal with the horse-breeding problem. Horses 
have always been the national wealth of the region. But to a 
Mongol a horse is more than a mere staple of commerce; it is 
a symbol of his very existence, a symbol deeply imbedded in his 
race consciousness. This attitude he still maintains, even in these 
days of mechanical transportation and despite the growing in- 
trusion of motor vehicles on his plains. 

The latter part of the book contains a brief account of Mongol 
political history, business conditions, and Christian missions, with 
personal reminiscences of great Western explorers of the country 
whom Mr. Larson has met there. Mongolia affords a striking ex- 
ample of a case where Europeans failed to understand local eco- 
nomic conditions and ignored the necessity of getting thoroughly 
acquainted with the native ways of transacting business. The re- 
sult was a flat failure to establish themselves in the Mongolian 
market. 

Mr. Larson’s book is written in an easy style, in which the only 
thing to criticise is a certain inconsistency in the transcription of 
personal and geographic names, this being in most cases based 
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on local pronunciations. It forms a valuable addition to inside 
knowledge of modern Mongolia. 
GerorceE N. Rorricu 


THE RECOVERY OF FREEDOM 


Tue Dancers oF OBEDIENCE AND OTHER Essays, by Harorp J. Lasxi, 
Harper & Brothers. 
Liserty, Everett Dean Martin, WV. W. Norton & Co. 


Proressor Laski of the University of London has collected be- 
tween crimson covers ten essays originally contributed to various 
magazines in America and England. There is nothing to hold the 
articles together in subject matter or in logical structure. They in- 
clude studies in the mind of Machiavelli and of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, observations on modern standards and methods in 
university teaching, a keen analysis of the self-hampered opera- 
tion of the American political machinery, a query whether Ameri- 
can business can be civilized, and a profession of faith in the free- 
dom of conscience and the superiority of a society permeated with 
egalitarian principles over despotisms however benevolent or oli- 
garchies however enlightened. The lack of material unity, in 
Professor Laski’s volume, however, is amply compensated for by 
the psychological effect of the author’s consistent sanity of judg- 
ment, clarity of exposition, persuasiveness of argument, and 
charm of diction. One feels the contact of a mind richly furnished 
with historical data and finely tempered zeal for political, eco- 
nomic, and educational reform. While the essays are rather ana- 
lytic and critical than synthetic and constructive in tone, more con- 
cerned with the diagnosis than with the remedy for our social 
ills, there are nevertheless passages in which Professor Laski offers 
positive prescriptions which are challenging in their novelty. 
Thus in the essay with the suggestive title “The Recovery of 
Citizenship,” he proposes the creation of advisory councils repre- 
senting “‘interest-units,” in place of, or perhaps in supplementa- 
tion of, the rigidly mathematical and geographical system of repre- 
sentation embodied in our state and federal constitutions; to the 
end that a man may have “that opportunity to contribute his in- 
structed judgment to the public good which is, as the Greeks saw, 
the essence of citizenship,” and that a functional state, in the 
shape of a community of responsible communities, may “utilize 
the services of men who now avoid public life either because they 
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are unwilling to undergo the process of election, or because their 
interest is not in the general complex of governmental func- 
tions, but in a single aspect of that complex.” Thus, the organized 
interests of men in their churches, their trade unions, their cham- 
bers of commerce, their scientific and educational institutions, 
and like fields of functional enthusiasm, could be brought into 
fruitful relations with the central and local governments, and the 
citizen’s personality might be made significant in a political so- 
ciety in which he counts at present for scarcely more than a vital 
statistic or an occasional ballot-bearer. The idea of “vocational 
representation” is not new, to be sure. Professor Felix Adler and 
others have urged it with voice and pen. But, so far as I know, 
the device of advisory councils representing interest-units, and of- 
fering to the manufacturer, the merchant, the farmer, the physi- 
cian, the educator the same opportunity of utilizing his zeal and 
talents in the field of statesmanship that is at present almost the 
exclusive privilege of the lawyer-politician, has not been proposed 
hitherto as “our main hope of revivifying the life of the modern 
political state.” 

It would be tempting, if space permitted, to dwell on Profes- 
sor Laski’s keen analysis of the inconsistencies of Rousseau and 
the precarious realism of Machiavelli; to acknowledge the sound 
advice which he has given to both students and professors in the 
three essays dealing with education; and to comment on the cou- 
rageous way in which he answers the query of the concluding 
essay, “Can Business be Civilized?” (an antidote to the somewhat 
depressing indictment of “Our Business Civilization” by James 
Truslow Adams). But, after all, the centrai chapter of Professor 
Laski’s book is the essay entitled “A Plea for Equality”—a mag- 
nificent defense of the democratic dogma, in spite of its obvious 
“degradation” in manifold practice. 

Everett Dean Martin’s treatise on “Liberty” differs sharply 
from Professor Laski’s volume in plan and structure; but the two 
authors are in accord in their plea to the American citizen to assert 
his rational powers for the maintenance (or the recovery) of free- 
dom in thought and action. For Mr. Martin the danger lies in the 
“hysteria” of crowd behavior in our democratic society. Having 
sloughed off the rule of divine-right kings and privileged aris- 
tocracies, we entertain the fiction that we are free because we live 
under laws which “we may be presumed to have made.” But in 
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substituting the will of the undisciplined masses for the will of 
monarchs and nobles we have only exchanged King Stork for King 
Log. As Lessing remarked, the contempt of chains is no guaranty 
of deliverance from bondage. And the deplorable bondage which 
our democracy has fastened upon itself, in the tyranny of mag 
coercion, is due to our fatal inclination to substitute emotion for 
thinking and our failure to comprehend that just to the extent 
that compulsion enters into the determination of our behavior, to 
that extent liberty is stifled. 

After an interesting historical survey of the Athenian philoso- 
phers, the Christian preachers, and the Renaissance thinkers on 
the idea of liberty, Mr. Martin comes to the kernel of his argu- 
ment in the long chapter on “Romantic Ideas of Liberty.” 
“Rousseau,” he says, “made liberalism a gospel of universal 
emancipation by the simple process of transferring the hope of 
freedom from culture to nature.” Here is the fons et origo of all 
our woes: the pernicious doctrine that liberty is not a prize to be 
won by laborious thinking, but a boon freely conferred upon hv- 
manity. The masses, flattered by the attribution of an unearned 
virtue in the inherent goodness of man, readily accept the doctrine 
of their “sovereign will.” Hence the degradation of a rational 
liberty to the liberty of the sovereign people (that is, such propa- 
ganda groups as get the upper hand for the time being) to compel 
dissenters to conform to the dictates of the crowd. The only 
remedy that Mr. Martin sees for this democratic tyranny is the 
recognition of the leadership of the superior wisdom of disciplined 
thought by the emotion-driven and propaganda-ridden masses— 


a desperate hope. Davin S. Muzzey 


HAYES AND ANDREW JOHNSON 


Rutuerrorp B. Hayes, dy H. J. Eckenrope, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Tue Critica, Year: A Srupy or ANDREW JOHNSON AND RECONSTRUCTION, 
by Howarn Beare, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


A critica authority, who is as sincere in utterance as he is per- 
spicuous in judgment, has lately said of Rutherford B. Hayes that 
he was one of the best of our presidents. It is delayed praise, but it 
is honest statement. No one ever came to the office under circum- 
stances so difficult, or faced, while in it, so many embarrassing 
duties. With the cold support of his party, so soon as his excellent 
purposes became clear, he completed an administration of four 
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years which brought direction and settlement to the country and 
started it away on a straighter path. 

This biography by Dr. Eckenrode is the pioneer in a series deal- 
ing with American political leaders, under the gene=al editorship 
of Allan Nevins. The project is well launched. While the author 
does not allow himself to depart from scholarly standards, he takes 
into account the need (on which, by the way, entirely too much 
emphasis has recently been placed) of making biographical narra- 
tive entertaining. There are no, or almost no, notes at the page 
bottoms, but a bibliography, sufficiently inclusive, is provided. The 
book is satisfactorily indexed, and the text is interspersed with 
illustrations. The series as a whole should meet appreciation, since, 
as we are told, it is to give us “a conspectus of American history 
from the time of Andrew Johnson to Herbert Hoover,” a hereto- 
fore neglected field. 

No “Life” of Hayes can be written without clearly setting 
forth the contrast in social and political ideals furnished by the 


} Hayeses (the president and his most estimable wife) and the 


Grants, whose place they had come to take at Washington. The 
harpies who flocked about the poor civil figure of Grant and made 
the White House a support for their sordid scheming and living 
were in 1877 banished into outer darkness. The executive depart- 


| ment of the government at its seat was cleansed, and self-respect- 


ing Americans could again feel the pride of citizenship. The work 
which Hayes began asa Republican was continued by Cleveland as 
a Democrat, to arouse like enmities among elements to whom na- 
tion and State were merely things to serve the private ends of 
audacious and cunning men, operating under cover of party politics. 

Hayes may not have been a “brilliant” man. He was an honest 
and a brave one who, getting into a place of great influence, stuck 
to his colors. Now at last, with the aid of Dr. Eckenrode’s volume 
and other contributions to our knowledge of the time, of like 
import, he may be seen in a true light. 

Professor Beale’s study of Andrew Johnson was prosecuted in a 
somewhat different way. He is very attentive to chapter and verse, 
and he has made a most detailed and particular investigation of a 
twelvemonth in the administration of Lincoln’s successor in the 
presidential office. It was the year of the “Arm-in-Arm Conven- 
tion” and the “Swing around the Circle” in which Johnson was 
finding himself, and, having developed a policy, tried with char- 
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acteristic “drive,” which belonged to East Tennessee during war. 
time rather than to a more or less orderly and fastidious nationa| 
field, to pack it down the throats of the people. It is plain that 
Johnson had right on his side in many regards; it is equally plain 
that he was not the man for the task, and that he did not use the 
best methods for the attainment of his ends. It is the fashion at the 
moment to make a great figure of him and surround him with some 
of the atmosphere of martyrdom. Professor Beale does not escape 
the current influence and assembles a really startling mass of au- 
thorities to prove a premise rather than to make them tell their 
story for open historical ends. 

It has been doubtful—and it remains so—whether anyone, not 
excepting Lincoln himself, could have dealt with any degree of 
success with such a problem as faced the North in reference to the 
South after its victory over the Confederate armies. We only know 
that Johnson had one policy, that the Congress had other ideas, 
that he as violently disagreed with them on the subject as they 
disagreed with him, that in the turmoil terrible wrongs were done 
the conquered people and shameful corruptions were fastened 
upon the Southern state and the national governments. There is 
no evidence at all that any considerable number of the people in 
the North and West were in sympathy with Johnson, and what 
ensued was one of the penalties of democracy, which must be taken, 
at times, with the blessings that we associate with popular rule. 


Paxson OBERHOLTZER 


FASHIONS IN DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


Tuomas dy ALFRED HarpacE, University of Pennsylvania Pres. 

Brawny Wycuervey, 4y Conne Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ResroraTion TRraGEDy, 1660-1720, 4y Bonamy Dosrée, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Encuish Comic Drama, 1700-1750, 4y F. W. Bateson, Oxford University 
Press. 


IMMEDIATELY after the World War there was a strong revival 
of interest in Restoration drama. As the reaction from the Eng- 
lish civil war of the seventeenth century had stimulated the pro- 
duction of a witty and worldly type of comedy, so the post-war 
period of the twentieth century delighted to see and read the 
disillusioned plays of the Restoration. It was not until thirty 
years after Charles the Second’s return that the innate respecta- 
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? bility of the English people began to assert itself; it has taken 


the modern critical world only a third of that time to recover 
from a far greater shock, because life in all its aspects moves 
much more rapidly to-day than it did two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Now that we have passed through our period of Res- 
toration naturalism and cynicism, we are entering upon a pseudo- 
classic “age of reason.” Like the early eighteenth century people, 
we have become acutely self-conscious in our realization that we 
have indulged our natural instincts unnecessarily far and that 
now we must make a deliberate effort to control them. As a result 
we grow increasingly cautious, respectable, and distrustful of the 
unrestrained generation that has just preceded us; and we join 
Collier in an attempt to decry the artistic excellence as well as the 
limited morality of Restoration comedy. 

Mr. Harbage’s book on Thomas Killigrew is definitely in the 
Collier-Macaulay tradition as far as critical standards are con- 
cerned. It is primarily a careful piece of research in the biography 
of Killigrew: his family, his early life, his career at the court of 
Charles the First, his political activity when he was in exile on 
the Continent, and his triumphant return to London as manager 
of the King’s Men at the Theatre Royal. Killigrew is, like the 
rival manager Davenant, one of the interesting minor figures 
who connect the dramatic history of the reigns of Charles the 
First and the Second, and his importance in the theatre is quite 
independent of the morality of his personal life. Yet Mr. Har- 
bage takes great pains to distinguish between Thomas Killigrew 


) and his son Henry, “whose vicious career was to be amalgamated 


by subsequent generations with the career of his father, and was 
to furnish one of the chief reasons why the playwright has been 
held in such ill repute down until our own day.” Mr. Harbage’s 
professed object is to arrive at the truth, yet he suppresses “one 
ribald remark” that Killigrew made to Pepys, then feels that in 
the interests of scholarship he must mention the omission, and 
finally attempts to justify his prudery “in the name of good 
taste.” Mr. Harbage has too many sensibilities for a worker in 
the field of Restoration drama, and his moral preoccupation 


greatly weakens his critical judgments. He is not convincing in 


his argument that Killigrew’s “The Pilgrim” is a better play 
than the more celebrated “Parson’s Wedding,” largely because 
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he is horrified by the indecency of the latter piece. The height of 
Mr. Harbage’s confusion between ethical and aesthetic values js 
shown by his vague use of the word “great” in the following 
feeble sentence: “When we think of some of the conversation 
between polite ladies and gentlemen in the comedies of even as 
great a man as John Dryden, we realize that something may be 
said after all for the morality of ‘The Parson’s Wedding.’” 

Mr. Connely’s book on Wycherley is fortunately quite free 
from the over-sensitive tone of Mr. Harbage’s “Killigrew,” and 
if it is not quite so scholarly in the narrow sense, is in general a 
reliable and well-documented piece of work. Two Wycherley 
letters, recently found at Levens Hall in Westmorland, are 
printed here for the first time, and the new material on Wycher- 
ley’s life which was published in the “Times” Literary Supple- 
ments for November 21 and 28, 1929, has been carefully digested 
by Mr. Connely, who never makes the mistake of stating crude 
facts without developing their full emotional significance. As a 
result his book has the readable quality of the new biographies, 
but not their weakness for fictitious rather than historical subject 
matter. His descriptions of Charles the Second and Barbara 
Villiers, of Dryden and Nell Gwyn, of Congreve and Pope, of 
Beau Nash and Addison are all extremely successful and give a 
brilliant external picture of England from 1660 to 1712. He is 
perhaps too partial to his protagonist, for, if he does not make 
Wycherley such a perfect human being as Miss Sitwell’s Pope, 
he removes the acerbity from the disposition of the Plain Dealer 
and crowns him somewhat too genially as a “king of friends.” The 
vogue for satirical biography is apparently on the wane, and now 
we are asked to believe in a noble Pope and a kindly Wycherley, 
although what such men would have made of each other in real 
life it is hard to imagine. 

Mr. Connely’s most striking critical point is that Wycherley’s 
comedies prophesy the later events of the dramatist’s own life: 
that his marriage forced him into playing the rdles of Margery 
Pinchwife and the Widow Blackacre, that his misfortunes made 
him feel the same bitterness towards the world as Manly’ 
There is clearly a connection between Wycherley’s personality 
and his dramatic work, but can art forecast life except in so far 
as it has already interpreted the artist’s view of existence? Long 
before Wycherley had suffered, we can see him, in the revealing 
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words of Bonamy Dobrée, “coldly, disdainfully, a little fear- 
fully, poking with his finger the strange, crawling heap he saw 
the world to be.” Mr. Dobrée here put Ais finger upon the essence 


4 of Wycherley’s characteristic attitude, although he went contrary 


to the best scholarly opinion by insisting that “The Plain Dealer” 
is an earlier and a more immature play than “The Country 
Wife.” The combination of brilliance and unevenness shown by 
Mr. Dobrée in his “Restoration Comedy” distinguishes his new 
book, in which he undertakes to discuss the serious plays of Dry- 
den and Lee, Otway and Rowe, Congreve and Addison. His 
fundamental idea that Restoration tragedy treats romantic ma- 
terial under a classical form expresses very clearly the paradox 
of the age that connects Philip Massinger and George Lillo; 
Thomas Southerne is notably lacking in the chain of links that 
Dobrée forges between the Elizabethans and the moderns, whom 
at the end of his book he describes in these devastating terms: 
“The disease from which modern drama is suffering is not litera- 
ture, but literalness. . . . You can always pour new wine into 
old bottles; but if you continually pour old wine into any bottles 
at all it grows musty.” 

Mr. Dobrée’s “Restoration Tragedy” is meant to supplement 
his “Restoration Comedy,” published in 1924, by extending the 
field of operations in space, not in time. Mr. Bateson’s book con- 
tinues the story of comedy from the place where Dobrée left 
off, though he goes back to 1700 to investigate the beginnings of 
sentimentalism in Cibber and Steele. Mr. Bateson has neither 
Mr. Dobrée’s excellences nor his defects; he does not strike off 
keenly incisive phrases, and he does not indulge in occasional 
extravagances. Mr. Dobrée’s style is perfectly suited to his sub- 
ject matter; it is uncannily penetrating at some times, at others 
full of sound and fury. Mr. Bateson’s sentences progress in an 
orderly way to conclusions which are generally as obvious as they 
are sane. If one must take exception to any of his doctrines, it is 
to his belief that “there is nothing essentially false or essentially 
second-rate in the conception of sentimental comedy. It need only 
be feeble in feeble hands.” Yet Mr. Bateson himself points out 
that sentimentalism never flourished upon the stage as it did in 
the essay and the novel, so that his conclusion must be that only 
feeble hands have been willing to occupy themselves with this 
dramatic genre. Fielding would not do so and insisted upon imi- 
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tating Congreve and Vanburgh in his plays, although he was un- 
able to achieve the detachment from his characters that intelligent 
comedy demands. He instinctively sympathized with human na- 
ture, as he could do in the novel to his heart’s content, but he was 
wise enough to see that the theatre was not the proper sphere in 
which to display an indiscriminate love for one’s fellow men, 
He avoided sentimental comedy, perhaps because his critical sense 
enabled him to see the inconsistency between the melting mood 
of its subject matter and the comparative rigidity of its form. 

Drama does not thrive in any age when a conventional morality 
and an uncritical humanitarianism dominate society, for a strain 
of poetry is necessary to create art within the limitations imposed 
by the theatre. Without some touch of imagination in interpreting 
life tragedy becomes futile and comedy insipid. The eighteenth 
century finally learned this lesson to its cost; but we of to-day 
seem to be in danger of repeating the same mistake, if one may 
judge by recent writers on the drama, who show a willingness to 
defend the essential programme of sentimental comedy. Would 
it not be wiser for them to follow Mr. Dobrée’s example in dis- 
trusting the vogue of the moment, in relating criticism to funda- 
mental human issues, and in refusing to give up to party what 
was meant for mankind? 

Henry Ten Eycx Perry 


‘EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


Earty American Portrait Painters, 6y CuTHBERT Lee, Yale University 
Press. 


Usinc the spacious elegance one has come to expect of Yale Press 
books, Cuthbert Lee has compiled a volume bringing our knowl- 
edge of American primitives down to date. He limits himself to 
fourteen painters born in America before the Revolution, wisely 
omitting those about whom little is known, and those of limited 
significance; likewise those of foreign origin. In spite of this there 
is room for several recently “discovered” names, and for at least 
one, Mather Brown, who is questionable as a rightful member of 
the American school. 

The method used in presenting the mass of detail was presum- 
ably determined by the “limited, definite” purpose of enabling 
“every American who reads it to know who are the fourteen early 
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American painters generally accepted as those of whom we can 
be most proud.” In other words, the organization of material was 
oriented towards the layman. After a brilliant introductory sum- 
mary, each of the fourteen is treated biographically and, to a con- 
siderable extent, technically in a first chapter, with references to 
privately owned examples of his work. A second chapter in each 
case provides a catalogue with running commentary of examples 
in public collections. An extensive and valuable bibliography fol- 
lows, as well as an index provided with the usual page references 
to the right, and often with “subject reference” numbers on the 
left, the purpose of which is not told. Clear illustrations are in- 
cluded, in most chapters ample for the purpose, though only a 
landscape identifies the style of Ralph Earl. An especial interest 
attaches to the photographs of details, which make clear problems 
of handling usually apparent only to the expert. 

Two questions, then, arise. Is the material complete enough to 
serve the scholar for reference, and is it, as the intention was, 
legible for the layman? The reason for answering “no” to the 
first query is based on the lack of completeness in cataloguing of 
known works of the artists discussed, the lack of the critical ap- 
paratus expected of the catalogue raisonné, and most surprising, 
the omission of references in text or foot-notes to the author’s 
source when a new point of view is mentioned, or new material 
made use of. On the other hand, the layman will not find the full 
bibliography necessary, and will certainly weary before he finishes 
the chapters of notes on works in public galleries. Perhaps the 
connoisseur was the layman thought of, rather than the general 
reader, or the student. And perhaps America is now sufficiently 
cultivated to require a new type of text especially for him. 

Mr. Lee says in his introduction that the artists he is about to 
discuss “thought little about art and produced portraits which as 
a group cannot be excelled for faithfulness, not merely of like- 
ness, but of spirit.” Before the volume is finished the reader is 
apt to agree. With new manuscript diaries and letters employed, 
expert consultations held, and new sources of enjoyment provided 
for the museum public, the author has put in usable form what 
contemporary scholarship has discovered of the beginnings of 
American art. 

WituiaM SENER Rusk 
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TROTSKY IN PRAISE OF HIMSELF 

My Lire, dy Leon Trotsky, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Lenin wrote of Trotsky in his revolutionary “Will” that his asso- 
ciate’s greatest defect was excess of self-confidence. Trots 
quotes the passage in his autobiography to show that the greatest 
of the Bolsheviks thought more highly of him than of any other 
one of the half-dozen revolutionists distinguished by mention in 
that famous last message of the master of them all. His account 
of himself shows that he has not overcome the defect for which 
the one man he ever acknowledged as his superior criticised him. 
It is a sustained flourish of self-praise, with every variation from 
apology to bragging. At the same time it is an entertaining and 
illuminating narrative which everyone interested to understand 
the temperament and training of a revolutionary leader should 
read. 

Although the author’s primary motive is self-appreciation, 
he has combined with it an adroit party document intended to 
carry on his struggle with the ruling powers at Moscow. His ver- 
sion of his political career is meant to convey the impression that 
he and his adherents, rather than Stalin and his cohorts, are the 
true apostles of the Marxian gospel according to Lenin. It is to be 
understood as a significant partisan statement masked as autobiog- 
raphy, in relation to the current phase of the Soviet experiment. 

As a self-portrait of a revolutionary spell-binder, probably the 
most persuasive swayer of mobs that Bolshevism produced in 
contrast to Lenin’s cold logical capacity to influence party con- 
ventions, the book is inimitable. The attraction of words showed 
early in Trotsky’s youth—“scarcely had I mastered the art of 
writing when it seduced me.” A slight tendency to rebel against 
a somewhat stern and well-to-do middle class father seems to 
have forecast psychologically the revolutionary development of 
his later life. But definite radical ideas seem to have dated from 
his association with his older cousin, Schpentzer, “who for a minor 
political offense had been barred from the university, . . . a bit 
of a journalist and a bit of a statistician.” Schpentzer’s condemna- 
tion of the status and treatment of the peasants on his father’s 
estate started a train of thought in Trotsky’s mind that developed 
logically and steadily when he went to live with his cousin in 
Odessa, there to attend a school which “sowed in me, contrary to 
its direct purpose, the seeds of enmity for the existing order.” 
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The end of student days saw Trotsky definitely allied with revo- 
lutionary organizations and headed for his first imprisonment 
and exile in Siberia, terminating in the escape abroad which led 
to his meeting with Lenin and friendship with the circle of social 
democratic theorists who later formed the nucleus of Bolshevism. 
The picture of this group of outcasts from the social order, work- 
ing out in practical isolation from all normal contacts and experi- 
ences the hypotheses that were to be applied in actuality when 
the World War brought opportunity in Russia, is unconsciously 
revealing. Trotsky discloses his own conception of himself and 
his colleagues in his remark that revolution seems mad to con- 
servatives only because it emphasizes “the normal insanity of so- 
cial contradictions.” When revolutions fail, as in Russia in 1905, 
“the insane majority puts the strait-jacket on the sane minority.” 

To analyze all Trotsky’s explanations of the party splits be- 
fore 1917 and of the episodes of the revolution from that year 
up to the present time would require another book. From this 
point of view his account is one to be followed with understand- 
ing only by readers fairly familiar with the complicated course 
of events and personal rivalries through those years. Trotsky’s 
unshaken faith comes out at the end in his quotation from the 


French revolutionary, Proudhon: “Destiny—I laugh at it; and 
as for men, they are too ignorant, too enslaved for me to feel 
annoyed at them.” Serene philosopher or happy megalomaniac? 


Matcoutm W. Davis 


PENNELL AND WHISTLER 


Tue Lire anp Letrers oF JosEPH PENNELL, dy ExizaBeTH Ropins PEN- 
NELL, 2 v0/s., Little, Brown & Co. 

WuistLer: THE Frienp, 4y ExizaneTH Ropins PENNELL, J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


Few people have been so written about, or have written so much 
about themselves, as the Pennells, and to add one more book (in 
this case two heavy, abundantly illustrated volumes), especially 
so soon after the admirable “Adventures of an Illustrator,” might 
seem not only superfluous but poor publishing tactics. Mrs. Pennell 
has, however, produced an interesting, enlightening, and extremely 
valuable account of her late Quaker-artist (“the clue to his charac- 
ter”) husband. The history of American illustration and graphic 
arts—the “black and white,” for which Pennell battled so inces- 
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santly—for the last forty years is inextricably entwined with the 
life of this energetic, prolific, plain-spoken, and picturesque Con- 
tinentalized Philadelphian. 

An interesting and varied life it was, with a background of old 
Philadelphia and Germantown, experience on the Continent, in 
England, the Balkans, Greece, the Yosemite, and the Grand 
Cafion, Panama, and Brooklyn; of the International Exhibitions; 
of the “Century,” “Scribner’s,” and “Harper’s” in the old days; of 
the revival of etching; of Whistler; and of friendships with his 
great contemporaries in literature and art. The only child of , 
silent and unsympathetic father became the pictorial recorder of 
an age. Pennell always did the interesting and unusual—and then 
wrote about it and drew pictures. He was a born journalist. 

Mrs. Pennell’s style is both lucid and pleasant. The clear flow 
of the account is, however, constantly interrupted by the inclusion 
of a great many (too many, in fact) letters written in Pennell’s 
jerky, “short-hand” style. Although none is commonplace and 
some are charming, as, for example, those to his wife-to-be and 
especially one of advice to a young Quaker girl artist, the letters 
tend to become a little monotonous, as do his curious spellings. 

Mrs. Pennell has had the courage and honesty to print letters 
and write the facts whether they be complimentary or otherwise. 
His quarrels, bickerings and lawsuits, the tilts with his publishers, 
his war work, and his journeying are faithfully recorded. Occa- 
sionally we get an illuminating passage bearing on his work. On 
page 183, for instance, the author relates how a young architect 
prepared the perspective for some of his “English Cathedrals”: 
“In the beginning, coming to the Gothic fresh from the compara- 
tive simplicity of Colonial architecture, he was afraid to trust his 
extraordinary powers of observation. He turned to photographs 
and abandoned them promptly. . . . Pennell would select his 
point of view, Mallows would prepare the perspective, and the 
drawing could be made without the preliminary mechanical labour 
that has little to do with the interpretation of beauty.” There are 
many delightful glimpses of life in London, first in Buckingham 
Street and later on Adelphi Terrace, of pleasant evenings with 
friends—“Joe is in good form to-night”—and of Augustine, “a 
genius of a cook, a paragon of order—the only person with courage 
to scold Whistler when late for dinner.” 

The present generation is too apt to think of Pennell not only 
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as an etcher and lithographer of great ability and originality, a 
pupil and follower of the eccentric Whistler, and the real discov- 
erer of the beauties of the tall buildings of Manhattan, but as a 
fault-finding, outspoken old gentleman. This querulousness, which 
did undoubtedly exist, was due, in part at least, to the disillusion- 
ment which came upon his return to America—“golly what a 
country”—after long years of residence in Europe, “where they 
still have and always will have drink and decency.” “The war had 
made him an alien,” Mrs. Pennell explains. He was continually 
fussing (and quite justly) about our many national shortcomings, 
billboards, prohibition, immigration, and “this dry hell of hypoc- 
risy.” The reader of these volumes will, however, obtain a very 
different and far truer picture of Pennell, of whom it is justly said 
that he neither spared himself nor those about him. He wasa prodi- 
gious worker as his crisp letters, his many and varied magazine 
articles, his books, and his pictorial output attest. His enormous 
pictorial record, his books and articles, the magnificent Whistler 
collection which he gave during his lifetime to the Library of Con- 
gress, and his own recently bequeathed collection to the same insti- 
tution form a great and lasting monument, which no future student 
of the period can ignore. “Mr. Pennell,” once asked the small 
daughter of the reviewer, “are you really a great artist?” “Some 
say 1am, my child, and some say I am not,” was the prompt reply. 

One does not wish to seem ungracious towards these useful and 
entertaining volumes, which undoubtedly will become essential to 
future historians of art, but one cannot help but feel that what is 
advertised as a “complete record” should contain a bibliography 
and perhaps a list of museums wherein work of this distinguished 
graphic artist might be studied. 

Mrs. Pennell has had the courage, too, of adding another Whis- 
tler book to the many joint efforts of herself and her late husband, 
Whistler’s official biographers. Her purchase, after many fruitless 
efforts, of a series of Whistler’s unpublished letters to his fellow 
student artist, Fantin-Latour is charmingly told. These letters 
form the basis of her sympathetic account of the “Society of 
Three”—Whistler, Fantin, and Legros—and of the days when the 
Continentalized American painter was “young, ardent, and am- 
bitious, when the Butterfly had not yet developed its sting.” The 
book will be indispensable to collectors of Whistlereana. 


THEODORE SIZER 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI’S CENTENNIAL 


By Vircinra Moore 


INETEEN THIRTY is the centennial of Christina Ros- 
setti’s birth. 1994 will be the centennial of her death. For 
this strange, pure, complaining, and powerful poet, three-quarters 
Italian, lived sixty-four years in her incongruous birthplace, Lon- 
don. 

As centennials go, this year’s is an important one. From Sappho 
to Christina Rossetti no woman wrote poetry of the first water. I 
do not except Elizabeth Browning, whose sonnets are often inflated 
and sentimental. Yet no first-class poet has been read so superfi- 
cially as Christina Rossetti. This is due in part to the intimidating 
volume of her “Poetical Works,” three-fourths of which is un- 
controlled and mediocre, and only one-fourth irreproachably fine. 
Readers without patience to explore have judged her on re-quoted 
anthology pieces, such as “Passing Away,” and “Marvel of Mar- 
vels”—not realizing that poems as good, or better, exist unfound 
and unappreciated among her complete works. A few poetry-lovers 
have stumbled upon “From House to Home” and shaken with the 
joy of discovery. Still fewer know “The Bourne,” “Three Stages,” 
“Who Shall Deliver Me?” and “Monna Innominata”—that superb 
and delicate sonnet sequence, unsurpassed in its genre, with which, 
without embarrassment, we can compare nothing feminine except a 
few sonnets by Edna St. Vincent Millay and Elinor Wylie’s 
“Angels and Earthly Creatures.” 

Christina Rossetti’s father was Gabriel Rossetti, an exiled Nea- 
politan patriot. Her mother was a Polidori, half English, half 
Italian. She was the youngest of four children, and was born on 
December 5, 1830. The family was pious, proud, frugal, intelli- 
gent, and unusually affectionate one to another. Her brothers, Wil- 
liam and Dante Gabriel, became famous Pre-Raphaelites. Maria 
became a nun. Christina became neither, or both. While discount- 
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ing fame she wrote poetry worthy of fame; while holding herself 
unworthy of the veil, she took the veil in every way except out- 
ward act. Love was the unsolved problem of her life—the wish 
to love, the wish to be loved, integral to the human spirit. But 
deeper than love was religion. And deeper than religion was fear 
—fear at the roots of her, fear of the known, fear of the unknown, 
fear of losing the safety of her mother, fear of tempting the terri- 
ble wrath of God. Fear was the real reason why she refused to 
marry James Collinson, a young Pre-Raphaelite painter who fell 
in love with the “soft melancholy” of her face, so often a model 
for Dante Gabriel Rossetti—the olive coloring, the spacious brow, 
the serene gold eyes, the Italian contours, the warmth, the stainless- 
ness, the thin correct mouth. And fear of man, the reverse side of 
which was love for Christ, made her renounce Charles Bagot Cay- 
ley whom (according to herself) “she loved deeply and perma- 
nently.” In both cases she gave religious incompatibility as the rea- 
son. It was not a reason; it was a despairing woman’s excuse to her- 
self and the world. 

A woman’s excuse. Few men have tortured themselves so need- 
lessly because few men so completely distrust their natural in- 
stincts. Only a woman could have written the poetry of Christina 
Rossetti, with its furious emotional preoccupation, its nice discrimi- 
nations, its deft fingering of objects as frail as webs of spiders, 
its contradictions, its meekness, its pleasure in pain, its resolution to 
snare an invisible substance. 

Picture her, then, as a quiet-mannered woman with a poet hid- 
den in the decorous folds of her black silk gown. But know 
her for a member of that unworldly race of fanatics, saints, dire 
prophets and pure mystics who subsist alternately on fear and faith, 
and whose natural garb isa harsh hair-shirt. Saint Theresa was her 
sister; Emily Dickinson, Charlotte Mew, Elinor Wylie, and 
Léonie Adams are her kin, though the genealogy be obscure. Like 
her poetry, their poetry has as premise fastidiousness of spirit. 
Something in them forever renounces and withdraws and willingly 
pays a difficult price. 

The irresponsive silence of the land, 
The irresponsive sounding of the sea, 


Speak both one message of une sense to me:— 
“Aloof, aloof, we stand aloof; so stand 
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Thou too aloof bound with the flawless band 
Of inner solitude . . .” 


Christina Rossetti’s ability waxed and waned astoundingly little 
during forty fruitful years: it simply was. At twenty she was, in 
thought and sensibilities, an old woman. At fifty-four she was 
young enough to write “Monna Innominata.” The female princ- 
ple is timeless; Christina Rossetti almost was. She was never 
so impervious to time, so feminine, as when she was in love, and 
with a broad interpretation she was in love from adolescence to 
death. It was her vocation. First she was in love with her mother, 
for it was more than filial affection: it was an attitude, an idealiza- 
tion, a fierce loyalty. She dedicated all she wrote and all she did to 
the good ex-governess who had taught her all she knew. Then she 
was in love with an imagined creature who abandoned her. Then 
she was romantically but not seriously in love with a man-of-flesh, 
James Collinson; and later, seriously but not irreparably in love 
with the scholar Charles Bagot Cayley. Only Christ could com- 
mand the full allegiance of her exacting heart. In “Marvel of 
Marvels,” that magnificent apostrophe in one sonorous rhyme, she 
speaks of herself as one of those 


. . . who in darkness and cold 
Tremble for the midnight cry, the rapture, the tale untold, 
“The Bridegroom cometh, cometh, His Bride to enfold.” 


These lines are as transparent as the “Song of Solomon.” 

Death to Christina Rossetti meant—“Thine arms at last.” Yet 
she shuddered; she sweated. What if she missed the rendez- 
vous? The heavenly alliance which was to answer all her fears in 
the end caused her sharpest pangs. William Rossetti says as much 
in his reluctant account of her death. She who had devoutly pre- 
pared for her change sank under an “awful sense of unworthiness, 
shadowed by an awful uncertainty,” and just before she expired 
she went into a howling delirium, shouting words which her 
brother could only characterize as “painfully shocking.” Her 
whole outraged subconscious seems to have turned in revolt. 


My heart then rose a rebel against light. 


But she managed inarticulately to pray. And she bequeathed a ring 
on her dead finger to the offertory of Christ Church. Thus ended 
a life preoccupied with death. 
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Her actual death was preceded, in 1883, by Cayley’s. In her 
last years her need of him fell away. Yet she was never free of the 
man she refused. Her self-diagnosis does not misstate the case. 


Part of my life is dead, part sick, and part 
Is all on fire within. 


The fire burned like perpetual tinder. To it we owe sonnets 
which are conflagrations of beauty, like “Autumn Violets,” “A 
Pause,” and “Later Life”; to it we owe visions of immensity 
wherein old symbolisms, deadened by religion, leap into newness 
of life, such as “The Convent Threshold,” that compressed his- 
tory of a soul which deliberately renounced the joys of earthly 
love to gain thereby the love of heaven. Renounced? Rather held 
to both, for she had to the end the essence of Cayley and the prom- 
ise of Christ. 

Therefore in patience I possess my soul ; 

Yea, therefore as a flint I set my face, 

To pluck down, to build up again the whole— 
But in a distant place. 


It is a sad, unbending woman we encounter in the “Poetical 
Works,” a woman of Latin intensities. I am reminded of an entry 


in her diary, relating to an incident in her childhood, when she 
was visiting her grandfather Polidori at Holmer Green in Buck- 
inghamshire. She says, “In the orchard I lighted upon a dead 
mouse. I buried him comfortably in a mossy bed and bore the spot 
in mind. A day or two afterwards I returned, removed the moss 
coverlet and looked. A black insect emerged. I fled in horror.” All 
her life Christina Rossetti returned to her dead mouse. 
Yet she who admitted herself 


. alike unfit 
For healthy joys and salutary pain 


could see with Whitman-like lucidity that 
All suffices reckoned rightly. 


“Somewhere or Other” is sure affirmation. No woman, not even 
Edna Millay, has written a younger or happier poem than “A 
Birthday” or the poem beginning, 


Heaven overarches you and me, 


And all earth’s gardens and her graves. . . . 
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“Sing-Song,” her book for little children, is an overflow of shy 
laughter. 

All poets have a right to be judged by their best work. Christina 
Rossetti’s best is of such quality that I, for one, cannot become more 
than weakly indignant over her lack of self-criticism. Those who 
are not willing to read five poor poems for one perfect poem do not 
deserve “Goblin Market” or “The Bourne.” Her work may be 
divided roughly into love poems, philosophical or religious poems, 
children’s poems, and nature poems. The divisions, being general, 
are not mutually exclusive. Throughout, when Christina Rossetti 
seems to have sunk into a kind of sickness she is saved by her soul’s 
integrity. The reader recognizes the hallmarks, and spirit approves 
of spirit. 

Recognizes how? By signs incompatible with spiritual hypocrisy: 
by simplicity, by exactness of word choice, by the personal color 
which suffuses an idea once that idea has been taken into an indi- 
vidual mind, later to be given out fresh, re-baptized—in this case 
altered by contact with a poet like no other poet past or present. 
The spirit requires for its expression certain concrete images which 
it uses as bright points of departure. We know spirit only as it 
soars up from matter, like a bird rising from its ground nest. Chris- 
tina Rossetti was an apostle of spirit. Her chief claim to high poetic 
distinction is her ability to saturate a poem with values beyond mat- 
ter and above temporary considerations, so that the reader forgets, 
for the moment, lesser values. Genius obeys an inner law; it hasa 
sweet and self-conditioned reasonableness. 

I have used the word genius not inadvertently. On occasion, out 
of her bounty and with strict control, Christina Rossetti wrote a 
faithful record of woman’s changing history. Whoever finds her 
poetry forbidding is like the poet herself when, on a visit to the 
Continent, she beheld for the first: time the snowy Alps. “Their 
sublimity impressed me like want of sympathy,” she said, “because 
my eyes were unaccustomed.” 
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BOOKS 
FOR LIBRARY 


IBRARIES will have to buy it,” is one of the most familiar 
| phrases that a publisher hears when the manuscript for 
a book of not very obviously wide popular appeal is 

being urged upon him. But it is as true as many other state- 
ments founded largely on hope. In fact, the harassed librarian 
with a limited budget must make a careful and difficult choice 
among all the volumes published year by year, not to mention 
those earlier issued volumes of importance that he has not yet 
been able to acquire. In addition to his concern for the service 
of his institution to serious readers and for its development as 
an aid to worth-while study, he must—if he is a public li- 
brarian—respond to current interest and taste. Often he is 
forced to buy ephemeral and inferior books simply because 
they are in the spotlight of publicity, and by the time he has 
satisfied the immediate demand he has a comparatively small 
amount left for those books that “libraries will have to buy.” 
In the main, volumes sponsored by university presses do 
fall in the field of publications that libraries always consider 
seriously and purchase whenever they can. They carry im- 
prints and seals that stand for careful examination by quali- 
fied scholars before the manuscripts have been approved; 
they are usually supplied with the proper equipment of refer- 
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ences and with comprehensive index sections for the use of 
students; they are well designed, well printed, and well 
bound, so that to the permanent value of the material they 
contain they add beauty, dignity, and permanence of form. 
But even the lists of university presses are likely to offer a per- 
plexing problem; some of the books they contain are of spe- 
cial value to college libraries, others to the larger public libraries 
as well, still others to all libraries that can afford them. And it 
may be added that books which are of obvious value to most 
public libraries are desirable possessions also in private libraries, 

With a view to helping both librarians and buyers of books 
generally in their selection of volumes they wish to own, we 
of the Yale University Press have had prepared—with the as- 
sistance of the authorities of the Sterling Memorial Library at 
Yale University—a classification of our more recent publi- 
cations. Thus we have secured expert and independent judg- 
ment as to those of our books which are especially of inter- 
est to colleges and universities, those which merit the attention 
of directors of public libraries of large or medium size, and 
those which are to be recommended likewise to schools and 

small public libraries. 


past year indicated as valuable for libraries in all these cate- 

gories is The Modern English Novel ($1.00) by Wilbur L. 
Cross, editor of The Yale Review, Dean-emeritus of the 
Graduate School of Yale University, and Governor-elect of 
the State of Connecticut. 

In the educational field, a book similarly a for all 


|: is gratifying to note that a book on our general list for the 
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libraries is The Principles of English Verse ($1.50) by Charl- 
ton M. Lewis, late Emily Sanford Professor of English Lit- 
erature in Yale University, which we republished with a prefa- 
tory note by Professor Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 

Another, in the field of travel, gaining similar commenda- 
tion, is Heirs of Old Venice ($4.00) by Gertrude M. Slaugh- 
ter, a delightfully designed volume with an unusually hand- 
some binding, which was included by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts in one of its exhibits of the Fifty Best Books 
of the Year. 

It may be of use to record the classifications of some of our 
new and recent books made with the assistance of the Yale 
Library authorities. Among those indicated as of value both 
to large and small public libraries and to college and univer- 
sity libraries were: 


The Book of Christopher Columbus ($10.00, Autographed) by 
Paul Claudel, Ambassador from France to the United States. 

Stretchers ($3.00) by Frederick A. Pottle, the story of a hospital 
unit on the western front in the World War told by a member 
of the Yale faculty who served in it throughout the war. 

“Yellowstone Kelly” ($4.00) by Luther S. Kelly, the reminiscences 
of a famous scout describing his life and adventures in the West. 

The Idea of a College ($1.00) by Chauncey Brewster Tinker, 
Sterling Professor of English Literature in Yale University, and 
Leonard Bacon. 


For large and small public libraries and for schools, among 
the works selected were: 


Where Do You Live? ($1.50) by the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Brown, 
formerly Dean of the Yale Divinity School, a series of essays. 
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L’ Aiglon ($3.00) by Rostand, translated by Basil Davenport. 

Legends of India ($2.00) by E. Washburn Hopkins, being metrical 
renderings of poems and tales from Hindu mythology. 

By Cheyenne Campfires ($4.00) by George Bird Grinnell. 


For large and medium sized public libraries and for colleges 


and schools: 


The Evolution of Earth and Man ($5.00) edited by George A. 
Baitsell, Professor of Biology in Yale University, comprising 
twelve chapters on aspects of evolution by leading authorities. 

British Ballads from Maine ($6.00) by Phillips Barry, Fannie H. 
Eckstorm, and Mary W. Smyth, presenting a study of the de- 
velopment of many early English ballads in varied forms. 

The Memorial Quadrangle ($5.00) compiled by Robert Dudley 
French, Professor of English in Yale University, a unique ac- 
count of the Harkness Memorial Quadrangle at Yale. 

Seth Harding: Mariner ($3.00) by James L. Howard, the story of 
a Connecticut sea captain and his picturesque part in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The Analysis of Art ($4.00) by DeWitt H. Parker, published for 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City. 


For colleges and for large and medium sized public li- 
braries, the classification grows larger and includes: 


Fitz-Greene Halleck ($5.00) by Nelson F. Adkins, a biography of 
an early Knickerbocker wit and poet. 

The Recovery of Germany ($4.00) by James W. Angell, published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations of New York. 

Studies in Medieval Painting ($15.00) by Bernhard Berenson, a 
new volume of essays by the distinguished American critic. 

Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam ($12.00) edited by W. W. 


Bishop and Andrew Keogh, a collection of studies in honor of 


the Librarian of Congress. 
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The Mixed Courts of Egypt ($5.00) by Jasper Yeates Brinton, an 
American justice serving on these international tribunals who 
has written the first comprehensive history of them in English. 

School Acres ($2.50) by Rossa B. Cooley, telling of the development 
of the trial work in Negro rural education at the Penn School 
on St. Helena Island, S.C. 

The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne ($5.00; Limited Auto- 
graphed Edition $10.00) by Wilbur L. Cross, reprinted in an en- 
larged and revised one-volume edition. 

The Evolution of War ($4.00) by Maurice R. Davie, Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Society in Yale University, published last 
year and already being translated for a French edition. 

The Truth About Geronimo ($4.50) by Britton Davis, edited by 
Milo M. Quaife, a personal narrative of the Geronimo cam- 
paign that is both exciting and authentic. 

Stars and Atoms ($2.00) by A. Stanley Eddington, the eminent 
British physicist. 

Turkey Faces West ($3.00) by Halidé Edib, the well-known Turk- 
ish woman leader’s interpretation of her own country. 

State and Sovereignty in Modern Germany ($3.50) by Rupert 
Emerson, a history of the German theory of the state. 

Europe: The World’s Banker, 1870-1914 ($5.00) by Herbert Feis, 
published for the Council on Foreign Relations, an analysis of 
the international réle of European capital. 

Indians and Pioneers ($4.00) by Grant Foreman, presenting a 
vivid account of the relations between the white men and the 
red men in the American Southwest before 1830. 

Pilgrims of ’48 ($4.00) by Josephine Goldmark, a biographical 
narrative of the part of her father, Dr. Joseph Goldmark, in the 
Austrian Revolution, and a family migration to America. 

Mrs. Sigourney: The Sweet Singer of Hartford ($3.00) by Gordon 
S. Haight, a diverting book on Lydia Huntley Sigourney and 
the times in which she was famous. 
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Henry Villard and the Railways of the Northwest ($3.00) by James 
B. Hedges, Professor of History in Clark University. 

High Finance in the Sixties ($5.00) edited by Frederick C. Hicks, 
Librarian of the Yale School of Law, assembling contemporary 
accounts of the spectacular financing of the Erie Railway. 

Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1928-1929-1930 ($5.00 
each) prepared under the direction of Charles P. Howland, Di. 
rector of Research of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Pan American Peace Plans ($1.00) by Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chairman of the United States delegation to the last Pan Ameri- 
can Congress. 

The Fur Trade in Canada ($5.00) by H. A. Innis, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Toronto. 

The United States Oil Policy ($7.50) by John Ise, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in the University of Kansas, a volume chosen by the 
American Library Association for its list of notable books. 

Early American Portrait Painters ($10.00) by Cuthbert Lee, bio- 
graphical and critical studies of the fourteen most important 
early native American painters of portraits. 

Conway Letters ($6.00) by Marjorie Hope Nicolson, acting Dean 
of Smith College, an illuminating study, through correspond- 
ence, of the life and times of Anne, Viscountess Conway, Henry 
More, William Harvey, and others in the period 1642-1684. 

A Background to Architecture ($4.00) by S. H. Rathbun, a useful 
volume for the general reader and student. 

The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks ($12.00) by Gisela 
M. A. Richter, the standard work by the Curator of Classical 
Art in the Metropolitan Museum of New York City. 

The Confederate Privateers ($4.00) by W. M. Robinson, Jr., the 
only account of the marine fighters of the Confederacy. 

China and the Occident ($3.50) by G. N. Steiger, an explanation 
of the earlier background of relations between the western 
Powers and China. 


A 


A History of Russia ($4.00) by George Vernadsky, Research Asso- 
ciate in History in Yale University, the standard short work in 
English, now revised and brought down to January, 1930. 

Letters from Sunnyside and Spain ($2.00) by Stanley T. Williams, 
Associate Professor of English Literature in Yale University, 
one of his delightfully edited Washington Irving volumes. 

American Broadside Verse ($15.00) by Ola E. Winslow, of the 
Department of English in Goucher College, a collection of ror 
selected broadsides reproduced in facsimile with editorial notes. 

The Great Apes ($10.00) by Robert M. and Ada W. Yerkes, a com- 
prehensive and definitive work comprising the results of years of 


study as to the habits and mentality of the anthropoid apes. 


Among the books indicated to be of particular use and value 
for college libraries are such outstanding works as these: 


Machu Picchu: A Citadel of the Incas ($50.00) by Hiram Bingham, 
published for the National Geographic Society. 

Incentives to Study: A Survey of Student Opinion ($5.00) by 
Albert B. Crawford, Professor of Psychology in Yale University. 

Speech: Its Function and Development ($5.00) by Grace A. De- 
Laguna, Associate Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, a complete treatment of the subject. 

Symbolism in Medieval Thought ($5.00) by Helen Flanders Dun- 
bar, based largely on the Divine Comedy of Dante. 

Up and Down California, 1860-1864 ($6.00) edited by Francis P. 
Farquhar, being the journal of William H. Brewer, late Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture in the Sheffield Scientific School. 

The Public and Its Government ($2.00) by Felix Frankfurter, of 
the Harvard Law School. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau and His Philosophy ($2.00) by Harald 
Hoffding, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Copen- 
hagen with a new preface by the author. 
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Soil: Its Influence on the History of the United States ($2.50) by 
Archer B. Hulbert. 

The Science of Society ($20.00 per set; Volumes I, II, and III, $4.00 
each. Volume IV, case book $8.00) by A. G. Keller and William 
Graham Sumner, the standard work on the subject. 

The Sharples: Their Portraits of Washington and his Contempo. 
raries ($6.00) by Katharine McCook Knox. 

The Kingdom of St. James ($4.00) by Milo M. Quaife, the story 
of James Jesse Strang and his attempt to be a Mormon king. 

The Immediate Origins of the War ($4.00) by Pierre Renouvin. 

France: A Study in Nationality ($2.00) by André Siegfried (Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics Series). 

Ancient Painting ($10.00) by Mary Hamilton Swindler, Associate 
Professor of Archaeology in Bryn Mawr College. 

The Nationalist Program for China ($1.50) by C. C. Wu, Ambas- 

sador from China to the United States. 


The following pages descriptive of the 
great new Sterling Memorial Library 


now nearing completion at Yale Univer- 
sity, and of its umique equipment, will 
be of interest, we believe, to all librarians. 
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Main Stack of YALE LIBRARY 
Is 16 Tiers High; 
kramework Electrically Welded 


STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN 
James Gamble Rogers, Inc., Architects. Marc Eidlitz & Son, General Contractors. 
Andrew Keogh, Librarian 


Construction view showing the Snead bookstack framing, which also supports 
the roof and braces the walls of the Stack Tower. : 


The bookstack is designed to accommodate approximately 3,500,000 volumes. 
2,000 tons of steel and iron were incorporated in the construction. 


Many specially developed features, such as the Snead automatic book distribu- 
tor, and stack light reflectors, make this a thoroughly modern library. 


Consult us, whether your stack requirements be large or small; your inquiries 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SNEAD & Company 
92 Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: 58 Wellington St., East, Toronto | 
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NOTES ON THE 
STERLING LIBRARY 


BY E. L. MILLS 


[= design of library buildings which shall be functionally 
sound and also aesthetically satisfying constitutes a problem in 
which details are of the greatest significance. After an efficient 
plan has been evolved, for the proper storage and handling of books, 
and adequate circulation and lighting in the public area, a careful 
examination must follow of the various mechanical devices available 
for use in libraries, of desirable features in decoration, and of the 
means for presenting the whole architecturally as a working unit. 
In suggesting for study by librarians and prospective library build- 
ers the Sterling Memorial Library, this architectural and decorative 
aspect will be, in the case of an actual structure, the most striking 
immediate impression. Although outward appearance is always, in 
the best desighing, a variable factor of the plan, and not the cause of 
the plan, it can be and often must be foreseen from the start. The 
importance of appearance, in the whole and in the careful execution 
of the parts, cannot be overemphasized at a period when the school 
or library is a function so much more difficult to express successfully 
than the office-building or the branch bank (available funds con- 
veniently out of the question for the moment). It is hard for non- 
commercial buildings to achieve a requisite “mood” and suitability 
to environment. Although at Yale there is the desire that each build- 
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Aft eleven colleges, 
DANERSK FURNITURE 


Gone are the days when the college takes 
lightly the selection of furniture for its 
libraries and public rooms, The modern 
university insistently seeks pedigreed fur- 
niture. Educators realize that choice fur- 
niture promotes the student’s appreciation 
of fine arts and is a guide to the develop- 
ment of his taste. Moreover it provides 
a fitting impression of the university’s 
eminence, 


Today Danersk Furniture is to be found 
in eleven famous American colleges. 


We have just completed one of the most 
important contracts in our history. Spe- 
cial designs in massive oak for all the 
special uses of the Sterling Memorial 
Library were made by us and submitted 
to the architect. Models of important 


pieces were produced for criticism. The 
freedom of our factories was available 
for constant inspection during the prog- 
ress of production. 


It is by such contacts that good designs 
were evolved in the past—and they are 


just as essential today. 


Alumni and students are cordially invited 
to study our collectors’ pieces in our vari- 
ous showrooms. You will find hundreds 
of authentic designs made by our colony 
of three hundred Scotch and English 
craftsmen in our Connecticut shops. Pieces 
appropriate for the fraternity house, 
study, or private residence. Special con- 
tracts are planned by us in conjunction 
with the architects. 


ERSKINE DANFORTH 


NEW YORK: 383 Madison Ave. CLEVELAND: 11129 Euclid Ave. CHICAGO: 620 North Michigan Ave. 
DisTRiBUTORS 


BOSTON: 132 Newbury Street LOS ANGELES: 2869 West 7th Street 
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NOTES ON THE STERLING LIBRARY 


ing conform to a predetermined University scheme, the specific pr 
gram here answered has broad implications. 

Here we have one of the greatest of the modern libraries, carrie 
out in what can be set down, without discussion, as a judicial|\ 
adapted or “modern” Gothic. The massiveness and severity of the 
form, together with the significant opulence of the detail, immedi. 
ately suggest the importance of the building’s use, and express its 
dominant and central site in the University group. 

This lot is a rectangle about 320 by not quite 350 feet, with the main 
axis of the building east and west, somewhat southward of the center 
of the rectangle. On this main axis, lengthwise, are the great entrance 
hall, running halfway into the lot, and the book tower behind it, 
filling the remaining 185 feet or so to the lot line and street behind. 
The main (High Street) entrance at the end of the hall faces east. 
One side, to the south, will be built up closely with dormitories, and 
has no public entrance. On the opposite side, to the north, is the sec- 
ondary public entrance from the side street, in the center of the block. 
From the back street there is a staff door under the tower. A trucking 
platform is reached from the side. 

On the interior we find the delivery desk under the forward part 
of the book tower, at the intersection of the two main hallways. Li- 
brary services, including the reference librarian offices, are along the 
western side, or back, of the building. The catalogues occupy space 
opening off the side of the entrance hall. The main reading room, 
over 190 feet in length, will be on the south, adjacent to and parallel- 
ing the great hall. The reserved book room and the Linonian and 
Brothers collection flank the main entrance. There are two courts, 
both north of the chief axis. The forward one is highly ornamental, 
with closed cloisters on two sides, the handsomely decorated but- 
tresses of the entrance hall on another side, and the Librarian’s offices 
on the fourth; the second is purely a light court for the three upper 
floors on the northwest corner of the lot, which contain seminar, 
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James Gamble Rogers, Architect 


The High Street Entrance of Sterling Memorial Library 


. “As beautiful as a cathedral’’, is the opinion of Dr. Andrew Keogh, the 


Librarian of this mighty structure. With rare distinction, its architect 


charm 


is accentuated and enhanced by the soft, radiant colors of Briar Hill Stone. 


What a Difference Color Makes! 


According to competent authority, 
“The Sterling Memorial Library at 
Yale University is the greatest uni- 
versity library in the world. It is 
the library to which librarians and 
library committees are looking for 
ideas and suggestions, as it is the 
latest word in efficiency.” » » With 
its principal Facade, Great Court, 
Entrance Hall and Crossin 

liberally trimmed with Briar Hill 
Golden Tone Sandstone, this ma- 
jestic edifice has more than the 
cold, enduring grandeur of ordi- 
nary stone—it radiates warmth and 
friendliness, permanent individu- 
ality and charm. + » On the Yale 


Campus, other beautiful buildings 
offer eloquent evidence of 
the magnificent, exclusive effects 
that may be secured with colorful 
Briar Hill stone. In both the Hark- 
ness Memorial Quadrangle and 
Harkness Hall, it was used through- 
out for exterior cut stone trim. + + 
Efficient quarry preparation and 
national distribution make this ex- 
quisite stone economically availa- 
ble for all classes of finer buildings 
everywhere. Free samples, showing 
actual Briar Hill colors, textures 
and finishes, will be sent for the 
asking. Estimates will be cheerfully 
submitted, without any obligation. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE CO., GLENMONT, OHIO 
See our Catalog in SWEET’S 
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NOTES ON THE STERLING LIBRARY 


study, and special collection rooms, and part of the stack. The first 
floor also includes a periodical reading room, a lecture room, and 
three exhibition rooms. There is other exhibition space on this floor 
in the halls. 

Of all these elements mentioned, the tower or bookstack, is, for its 
dominant height and its fundamental function, of primary interest 
and importance. Its importance is perhaps emphasized most clearly 
in its austere, vertical-windowed exterior, but is also distinct on plan. 
It holds about three-quarters of the books now in the Library; some 
stack rooms are not in the tower, and other books are in special rooms 
or on exhibition. There are at the moment of writing about two mil- 
lion volumes in the building, of which a million and a half are in the 
bookstack. The capacity of the stacks and of the rest of the building 
can be increased by fifty per cent (to a total of three million volumes) 
without alteration in plan or structure. The building over the one- 
story portion along the back would provide for an additional one mil- 
lion; the foundations are in place to carry this superstructure if it is 
required in the future. (As a comment on the relation between the 
number and the handling of the books—perhaps valueless without 
mention of other factors—it may be noted that the Library has a 
staff of secretaries and library attendants totaling eighty persons.) 

The bookstack, not including mezzanines, comprises seven stories 
and a basement. Its height is about 150 feet. The shelves are at pres- 
ent unique in many ways. The chief vertical and horizontal members 
forming them are the supports also of the wall and floors. Five-foot 
central aisles, and between the stacks three-foot aisles perpendicular 
to these, allow ample room. This bookstack is of special design, 
highly perfected; further description here must be deferred to au- 
thoritative sources. On all the stack-floors, beside the windows, are 
located small stalls for special study. 

The circulation of the volumes is provided for by call-slips sent in 
pneumatic tubes from the delivery desk to the stacks, and a belt book- 
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150th -ANNIVERSARY 


HILE the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was promoting the 


observance of its Tercentenary through several months of 1930, the 


Shaw Furniture Company was communicating, through leading 


publications, its 150th Anniversary as manufacturers of the highest class of 


furniture known to the American people,— giving special emphasis to the 


fact that, so far as known, there is no manufacturer of furniture, or other 


commodity, who can show such a record of continuity of service, coupled with 


like continuity of personality of administration. (See family tree.) 


One does not require the knowledge of an expert to appreciate Shaw 


furniture. Its purity of design and perfection of workmanship and materials 


give it an elegance unmistakable. Much of it is made to order — from original 


designs prepared by our artists to meet important conditions, such as the 


Palatial Home; the exclu- 
sive Hotel and Clubhouse; 
the Masonic and other fra- 
ternal organizations; the 
executive offices of State 
Governors and other high 
officials; the luxurious Pri- 
vate Yacht; special buildings 


of leading Colleges and 
Universities (the Sterling 
Memorial Library of Yale 
University being a_ recent 
illustration). 

Other opportunities for the 
placement of our product will 
suggest themselves. 


Shaw Furniture may be had of the leading dealers and decorators through- 
out the country. It may be seen in representative display at the Shaw Show- 
rooms in Cambridge and New York. A copy of the Shaw booklet “Y”’ will 
be sent upon request. 


SHAW FuRNITURE CoMPANY 


Established 1780 
Showrooms and Factory New York Showrooms 
50 SECOND ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 730 FIFTH AVE., AT 57TH ST. 
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NOTES ON THE STERLING LIBRARY 


conveyor from the stacks down to the desk. Two elevators carry t}) 
trucks for returning volumes to the stacks. 

In addition to the storage and circulation of the books, there | 
their care, which raises in the planning of library buildings the major 
matter of temperature and humidity control, again a highly technica! 
one. Humidity variation and overheating are of course the chici 
dangers. In this case, the steam is supplied by the University power 
plant, so that the heating and ventilating systems appear in the plan 
only in the form of several fan rooms. 

These cursory remarks summarize the primary element of book 
service. When this service is cared for, the public rooms remain to be 
conveniently arranged and appropriately decorated. Here the builder 
of libraries may express the dignity of his work in color, texture of 
materials, and apt decorative forms. A great variety of these appears 
in the Sterling Library. Fine detail distinguishes the important 
rooms, in stonework and stonecarving and ironwork, grilled doors, 
lighting fixtures, and leaded windows. The use of wood in stalls 
and cabinets, carved bookcases, and the wainscoting of reading 
rooms is prominent, together with the parget plaster ceilings of 
Jacobean and Tudor origin. 

As an example of the Library’s interior finish, the periodical room, 
first to be completed of the important rooms, is representative. Since 
the use of rubber or cork flooring in libraries is of course practically 
indispensable to quiet, the floor here (as distinguished from the stone 
paving of the halls) is of dark marble-patterned rubber laid in tes- 
sellation. The shelves, of richly carved wood, are low in comparison 
to the plaster walls and the six large stone-mullioned windows 
which fill one of the long sides of the room. The plaster interspaces 
of the ceiling beams are painted in subdued colors. A double row of 
five wrought-iron chandeliers hang from the layer beams. 

Color appears again in the fifty-foot beamed ceiling of the great 
entrance hall, and in the vaults over the hall crossing. On the wall 
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Wood Block Floors for Fireproof Buildings 


Special Designs-—Reproductions in Antique French- 
English-Italian 


Colonial Wide Plank Floors, Solid wn Veneered 
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NEW YORK CITY SHOWROOMS 
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behind the delivery desk, at the end of the main entrance vista, ther: 
is to be a mural painting. 

In the main exhibition galleries, where the most valuable of the 
library collections will be shown in a rich setting, the inset lights of 
the mirror-backed display cases are especially well contrived. 

One can only suggest the presence in the building, inside and out, 
of relief and round stone sculpture—the literary and bibliographical 
symbols, the historical panels in the gallery balustrade of the hall, the 
finials, the elaborate entrance motive. The yellow-brown granite field 
in broken range with occasional patterning by diagonals, combines 
well with the lighter stones of the trim. 

Although the various units form a group of masses which is sim- 
ple and austere, the structural framework beneath is covered with a 
veneer chosen to relate the Library to other University buildings both 
by materials used and by the recall, in modern terms, of a medieval 
style. The ornament of the exterior is in general more freely handled 
—less archeological than within. The pointed arch is almost univer- 
sal, but the window tracery alone acknowledges direct Gothic origin. 
The great opening over the entrance door is the best example of this 
tracery; and even here the design has a crisp solidity that we recognize 
as belonging to our time. 

In the large courtyard beside the entrance hall, there is a combina- 
tion of Gothic forms; but it would be difficult to assign them to dis- 
tinct periods. In this court, the chief material is brick of a beautiful 
red, well chosen to contrast with the prevailing granite. There are 
wide, shallow buttresses applied against the exterior of the hall; but 
these buttresses, of brick and stone with flat, fine-scaled ornament at 
their tops, could find no very close prototype in Europe. The Li- 
brarian’s offices on the opposite side of the court are in a small wing 
constructed of brick, which has the appearance of being a separate 
building, almost domestic in manner, set down within the main 
masses of the Library. The cloisters on the remaining two sides of 
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Chairs of this 
WINDSOR pattern in the 


Sterling Me- 
ARM- morial Library 


CHAIRS 1 were furnished 
| by us 


THE SUPERIOR SEATING COMPANY 


105 West 40th Street, New York 


ettings which protect and reveal the treasures of the 

| STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY are the Exhibit Cases of special 

design. These were made by the Sterling Bronze Company in 

Monel Metal and Nickel Silver with plate glass, and are supported 

by stands of wrought Monel Metal. They are dust proof. The 

exhibit is illuminated from a concealed source of light, which is 

| provided with ventilation. Independent access for relamping is 
another feature. 


STERLING BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
18 East 40th Street, New York 
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the court contribute further to the effect of a freely suggested, thor 
oughly contemporaneous, medievalism. 

As we approach the book-tower itself, we find the Gothicism be- 
coming less apparent. Only the top of the building is decorated by 
more than the simplest of means. Here there are three small tourelles 
of Gothic inspiration, and a large penthouse, housing elevator ma- 
chinery, which is sheathed in lead, with gilding. This lead and gilt 
work, used again on the caps of five small towers elsewhere on the 
building, is still another of the materials which add texture and vivid- 
ness to the whole. The roofs are of a grey slate. There is a limited use 
of ironwork on the exterior, chiefly for protective grilles outside the 
lower windows. 

All this variety of materials and ornament unites in the effect of 
richness which is characteristic of the building first and last. The 
Library stands as an embodiment of the importance of its function, 
in a manner or “style” that bids for permanence at a time when the 
shifting forms of design are still subject to a great deal of dangerous 
and self-conscious theorizing. 
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